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EDITOR^S  INTRODUCTION 


Mrs.  Cathebine  Crowe  (c.  1800-1876),  was  a  rather  mis- 
cellaneous writer,  whose  more  important  work  belonged 
to  two  distinct  classes,  identified  by  the  present  generation 
with  two  alone  out  of  her  books,  that  somewhat  homely 
example  of  the  sensation  novel,  '*  Susan  Hopley,''  and  her 
ooUection  of  supernatural  tales,  "The  Night  Side  of 
Nature/'  Her  maiden  name  waa  Stevens,  and  she  was  a 
nativaof  Kent.  After  her  marriage  to  Colonel  Crowe  she 
resided  principally  in  Edinburgh.  Though  the  ''Night 
Side  **  of  Mrs.  Crowe's  life  and  work  was  doubtless  the  most 
important  to  her  personally,  her  novels  and  tales  have  a 
certain  place  in  the  history  of  fiction,  it  being  claimed  for 
her  that  she  was  a  pioneer  of  ''the  purely  domestic 
story — ^that  story  of  the  affections  and  the  emotions 
peculiar  to  the  Victorian  A^e."  Her  first  novel  of  any 
importance  and  the  one  that  is  still  the  best  known,  if  not 
the  only  one  now  read,  *'  Susan  Hopley  ;  or,  the  Adven- 
tures ci  a  Maid  Servant,"  was  a  sensation  story,  with  a 
certain  amountof  plotinterest,which  is,  however,comprised 
in  tiie  episodes  rather  than  in  the  general  plan  of  the  story. 
Its  only  affinity  to  the  domestic  novel  of  Mrs.  Craik  and 
others  lies  in  the  humble  station  of  the  heroine  and  other 
characters ;  the  scenes  of  home  life  are  mere  matters  of 
detail.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sensational  character  of 
the  story  and  the  general  air  of  mystery  render  it  akin  to 
her  miscellaneous  collections  of  sensation  stories  and  ghost 
stories ;  and  no  one  but  a  firm  believer  in  wraiths  would 
think  of  inserting  in  a  book,  whose  interest  is  largely  of  the 
detective  kind,  such  an  inddent  aa  that  where  Susan  Hopley, 
slumberins  in  an  arm-chair,  dreams  that  shesees  her  brother 
attired  in  nis  grave-clothes,  followed  by  the  figures  of  the 
men  who  had  actually  just  become  his  murderers.  These 
men  did  indeed  pass  through  the  room  in  the  flesh,  and 
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but  for  the  wraith,  a  modem  mquirer  into  hallucinationB 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  phenomenon. 
Its  place  in  the  story  makes  the  scene  peculiarly  impressive. 
Two  later  novels,  "Lilly  Dawson''  (1847)  and  "Linny 
Lockwood  "  (1854),  come  a  good  deal  nearer  to  the  familial 
types  of  domestic  fiction,  and  have,  characteristically,  not 
a  uttle  to  say  about  the  proper  status  of  women  and  their 
right  to  a  better  education  than  that  usually  allotted  to 
the  '^  inferior  "  sex.  If  woman's  intellect  be  weaker  than 
man's,  argues  Mrs.  Crowe,  she  has  stronger  intuitions — 
*^  her  insight  is  clearer ;  where  man  reasons  she  sees."  Man 
treats  her  like  a  full-grown  baby,  instead  ci  allowing  her 
**  all  that  is  needful  to  play  a  noble  part  in  the  world's 
history."  like  Susan  Hopley,  both  Lilly  Dawson  and 
Linny  Lockwood,  although  they  belong  by  right  to  a 
higher  station,  are  placed  by  the  novelist  in  menial 
situations  and  amia  the  most  prosaic  surroundings. 
Mrs.  Crowe's  homely  and  pedestrian  method  of  narration 
is  naturally  in  keeping  with  such  homely  matters ;  the  chief 
defect  is  a  lack  of  humour.  Lilly  Dawson,  in  early  life, 
ts  thrown  among  a  gang  of  smugglers,  who  make  of  her  a 
household  drudge.  She  runs  away  to  escape  marriage  with 
one  of  the  gang,  supports  herself  by  various  humble  em- 
ployments, and  when  her  grand  relations  find  her  out,  she 
refuses  to  live  with  them  and  marries  the  lover  of  her  days 
of  lowliness  and  adversity.  The  principal  situation  in 
"  Linny  Lockwood  "  has  been  compared  to  that  of  '*  East 
Lynne."  Betrayed  by  her  husband,  Linny  finds  herself 
the  servant  of  his  deserted  mistress,  whom  she  nurses  on 
her  death-bed.  Though  less  known  than  ^'  Susan  Hopley y** 
these  two  novels  belong  to  a  slightly  higher  grade  of  fiction 
and  justify  the  title  of  Mrs.  Crowe  to  be  considered  a 
pioneer  of  domestic  realism. 

Mrs.  Crowe  took  herself  rather  seriously  as  a  thinker, 
and  claimed  to  be  a  disciple  of  George  Combe.  Her  collec- 
tions of  tales  of  the  supernatural,  with  their  disquisitions 
on  a  kind  of  mystical  metaphysics,  preceded,  it  is  interesting 
to  remember,  even  the  disreputable  beginnings  of  the 
public  interest  in  spiritualism  that  was  so  remarkable  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1845  she 
published  a  translation  of  Dr.  Justinus  Kemer's  "  Seeress 
of  Prevorsti"  whose  revelations  of  the  unseen  world  made 
a  deep  impression  on  her  rrind,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
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the  numei!oa8  references  thereto  in  the  following  pagen. 
The  year  1848,  when  her  best  work  came  out,  *'  The  Night 
Side  of  Nature ;  or,  Ghosts  and  Ghost  Seers,''  was  the  year 
of  the  ^'Rochester  knockings,"  those  mysterious  phenomena 
occurring  in  the  house  of  a  family  living  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  whence  spiritualism  as  a  popular  movement 
dates  its  rise.  The  era  of  mediums,  s^inces,  and  spirit 
photography  was  yet  to  come,  and  the  birth  of  the  Society 
for  Psydbical  Research  was  in  the  distant  future.  Had 
Mrs.  Crowe  written  a  score  or  two  years  later  she  would 
probably  have  sifted  her  evidence  much  more  carefully,  but 
she  would  certainly  not  have  produced  such  an  enthralling 
book  for  those  who  revel  in  the  mysterious  and  the  terrible. 
Her  credulity  enabled  her  to  amass  a  unique  collection  of 
marvels,  and  also  taught  her  to  retell  these  stories  in  the 
most  vivid,  powerful  and  dramatic  way.  The  same  charac- 
teristics are  evident  in  a  series  of  short  stories  and  family 
legends  published  as  a  Christmas  book  in  1859 ;  and  the 
stories  of  poisoners,  were- wolves  and  other  horrors,  similar 
to  those  in  Wilkie  Collins'  ^^  After  Dark,"  show  her  in- 
grained love  of  grisly  and  mysterious  themes.  Her  bent 
for  obscure  speculation  foimd  vent  again  in  a  pamphlet  on 
**  Spiritualism  and  the  Age  we  Live  In/^  published  in  1859. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  morbid  tendency  in  her  mind, 
resulting  eventually  in  a  sharp  attack  of  insanity,  from 
which,  however,  she  speedily  recovered.  After  this  she 
publi^ed  nothing  more  important  than  magazine  articles. 
Towards  the  end  of  "The  Night  Side  of  Nature,"  Mrs.  Crowe 
thus  explains  her  purpose  in  writing  that  book : 

"  However,  my  readers  will,  I  think,  ere  now  have  supped 
full  with  wonders  if  not  with  horrors,  and  it  is  time  I 
should  bring  this  book  to  a  conclusion.  If  I  have  done  no 
more,  I  trust  I  shall  at  least  have  afforded  some  amuse- 
ment ;  but  I  shall  be  better  pleased  to  learn  that  I  have 
induced  any  one,  if  it  be  hut  one,  to  look  upon  life  and 
death,  and  the  mysteries  that  attach  to  both,  with  a  more 
curious  and  inquiring  eye  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be  a  great  step  if  mankind 
could  familiarise  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  are 
spirits  incorporated  for  a  time  in  the  flesh ;  but  that  the 
mssolution  of  the  connection  between  soul  and  body, 
though  it  changes  the  external  conditions  of  the  former, 
leaves  its  normal  state  unaltered.    What  a  man  has  made 
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himself,  he  will  be ;  his  state  is  the  resolt  of  his  pest  life, 
and  his  heaven  or  hell  are  in  himself.  At  death,  we  enter 
npon  a  new  oourse  of  life ;  and  what  tiiat  life  shall  be 
depends  upon  ourselves.  If  we  have  provided  oil  for  our 
lamps  ana  fitted  ourselves  for  a  nome  destiny,  and  the 
fellowship  of  the  great  and  good  spirits  that  have  passed 
away,  such  will  be  our  portion ;  but  if  we  have  misused 
our  talent,  and  sunk  our  souls  in  the  sensual  pleasures  or 
base  passions  of  this  world,  we  shall  carry  our  desires  and 
passions  with  us,  to  make  our  torment  m  the  other ;  or 
perhaps  be  tethered  to  the  earth  by  some  inextinguishable 
remorse  or  disappointed  scheme,  like  those  unhappy  spirits 
I  have  been  writmg  about;  and  that  perhaps  for  hundreds 
of  years ;  for  although  evidentiy  freed  from  manv  of  the 
laws  of  space  and  matter,  whilst  imable  to  leave  the  earth 
they  are  still  the  children  of  time,  and  have  not  entered 
into  eternity." 

Thus  her  object  in  writing  was  no  less  elevated  and 
serious  than  that  of  the  late  F.  W.  H.  Myers  in  lus  work 
on  "Human  Personality,''  to  cite  a  well-known  book. 
Unfortunately,  the  lack  of  discrimination  with  whioh  she 
swept  everything  into  her  net  that  seemed  to  her  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  unseen  world,  and  her  apparently  total 
ignorance  of  the  methods  of  verification,  have  neavily 
mscounted  the  value  of  her  book  on  i^  side ;  and  few 
indeed  of  her  stories  are  quoted  nowadays  by  writers  on 
spiritualism.  Only  two  or  three,  for  example,  appear  both 
in  Mrs.  Growers  collection  and  in  Mr.  Andiew  Lang's 
y^  Dreams  and  Ghosts,"  a  work  that  was  similarly  written 
I  partly  to  entertain  and  partly  for  a  more  serious  purpoea 
One  of  these  is  the  famous  story  of  Lord  Lvttelton's 
warning ;  the  others  are  very  old  stories,  such  as  that  of  the 
Drummer  of  Tedworth  in  the  seventeenth  century.  To 
be  convincing,  evidence  of  supernatural  phenomena  should 
be  recent,  and  Mrs.  Crowe's  most  modem  stories  are 
regarded  by  scientific  researchers  as  too  old  for  strict 
authentication.  Another  defect  in  their  value  as  evidence 
is  the  anonymity  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  anecdotes. 
People  continually  object  to  bear  witness  personally  to  the 
truth  of  their  narratives,  or  even  to  vouch  for  their 
accuracy  by  giving  the  names  of  reporter  and  mtnesses. 
Take  this  story  quoted  by  Mrs.  Crowe  : 
''A  company  were  visiting  York  Cathedral,  when  a 
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gentlemaii  and  lady  who  had  detached  themselves  from 
the  rest  observed  an  officer  wearing  a  naval  miiform 
approaching  them ;  he  walked  quickly,  saying  to  the  lady 
as  he  passed, '  There  is  another  world.'  The  gentleman, 
seeing  her  ^preatly  agitated,  pursued  the  stranger,  but  lost 
sight  of  lum,  and  nobody  had  seen  such  a  person  but 
themselves.  On  returning  to  his  companion,  she  told  him 
that  it  was  her  brother,  who  was  then  abroad  with  his 
ship,  and  with  whom  she  had  frequently  held  discussions 
as  to  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  future  life.  The 
news  of  the  young  man's  death  shortly  reached  the  family. 
In  this  case,  the  brother  must  have  been  dead ;  the  spirit 
must  have  passed  out  of  this  world  into  that  other,  the 
existence  of  which  he  came  to  certify." 

Now  here  is  a  case  that,  if  properly  accredited,  would 
resolve  the  doubts  of  millions  as  to  the  most  tremendous 
problem  of  existence.  **  The  sheet  had  gone  to  the  press 
with  the  real  names  of  the  parties  attached,''  but  the 
author  '^  was  requested  to  withdraw  them,  as  it  would  he 
gainful  to  the  family  J*  Any  comment  beyond  the  italics 
IS  needless. 

Thus  the  larger  part  of  Mrs.  Crowe's  collection  can  be 
described  merely  as  interesting  anecdotes,  for  her  meta- 
physical speculations  carry  Httle  conviction.  But  merely 
as  anecdotes  of  the  world  of  darkness  they  are  sufficiently 
readable.  A  good  creepy  story,  and  one  whose  truth  the 
writer  takes  especial  pains  to  corroborate,  is  the  *^  Authentic 
account  of  a  visit  to  the  haunted  house  at  Willington." 
The  incongruous  situation  of  the  house,  in  a  public  place 
near  a  railway  viaduct ;  the  vague  reports  of  *'  some  deed 
of  darkness  "  committed  there ;  the  strange  noises  heard 
even  by  the  most  sceptical  people;  the  shadowy  sights 
that  finally  appeared,  among  them  the  figure  of  a  lady 
without  eyes ;  and  then  the  confession  of  the  man  who 
went  to  lay  iiie  ghost  and  was  carried  away  in  a  swoon ; 
all  this  makes  a  more  impressive  ghost  story  uian,  perhaps, 
could  possibly  be  invented.    Another  and  a  more  familiar 

story,  that  of  Mr.  Archibald  B ,  member  of  the  Hell 

Club  at  Glasgow,  has  too  much  of  the  symmetry  and  the 
moral appositeness  of  fiction  to  be  quite  so  plausible;  but  it 
is  a  grim  story  and  powerfully  told.  The  youn^  rake  was 
suddenly  accosted  on  his  way  home  at  midnight  by  a 
stranger,  who  seized  his  horse's  rein,  saying,  **  You  must 
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go  with  me  1 "  He  attempts  to  fly,  but  he  is  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  finds  himself  falling — falling — falling  still, 
as  if  sinking  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

At  length,  a  period  being  put  to  this  mysterious  descent, 
he  found  breath  to  inquire  of  his  companion,  whither  they 
were  going.  " '  Where  am  I  ?  where  are  you  taking  me?  * 
he  exclaimed.  '  To  Hell ! '  replied  the  stranger,  and 
immediately  interminable  echoes  repeated  the  fearful 
sound, '  To  Hell !  to  Hell !  to  Hell ' " 

They  enter  Hell.  Within,  what  a  scene  f  No  amuse- 
ment, employment,  or  pursuit  on  earth,  but  was  here 
being  carried  on  with  a  vehemence  that  excited  his 
unutterable  amazement.  There  the  young  and  lovely 
still  swam  through  the  mazes  of  the  giady  dance !  There 
the  panting  steed  still  bore  his  brutal  rider  through  the 
excitement  of  the  goaded  race  I  There,  over  the  midnight 
bowl,  the  intemperate  still  drawled  out  the  wanton  song 
or  maudlin  blasphemy !  The  gambler  still  plied  his  endless 
game,  and  the  edaves  of  Mammon  toiled  through  eternity 
their  bitter  task;  whilst  all  the  ma^ficence  of  earth 
paled  before  that  which  now  met  his  view  I 

The  scene  is  like  that  conceived  by  Beckford  in  the 
Hall  of  Eblis  in  '*  Vathek.''  Each  sufferer  toils  on  in 
eternal  agony  at  the  pleasure  to  which  he  gave  his  soul ; 
"There  is  no  rest  in  Hell !"  and  within  his  bosom  each 
carries  the  torment  of  an  ever-burning  flame. 

Mr.  B is  conducted  back  to  earth  by  his  ghastly 

companion,  who  bids  him  "  Bemember !  in  a  year  and  a 
day ! "  He  resolves  to  live  a  better  life,  but  his  old 
associates  easily  persuade  him  to  return  to  them.  When 
the  fatal  date  arrives,  the  terrified  but  unrepentant 
sinner  rides  oS  in  the  gloom  of  a  winter's  morning ;  and  a 
few  hours  afterwards  his  horse  is  found  quietly  grazing 
by  the  road-side,  whilst  a  few  yards  off  lies  the  corpse  of 
his  master. 

£•  A,  B. 
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Most  persoBS  are  a-w*re  that  the  Greeks  and  Eomi 
entertained  certain  notions  regarding  the  state  of  i 
soul,  or  the  immortal  part  of  man,  after  the  deatli 
the  body,  which  have  been  generally  held  to  be  pni 
mythologicaL  Many  of  them,  douMleaa,  are  so;  and 
these  I  am  not  about  to  treat;  but  amongst  their  o 
ceptions,  there  are  some  which,  as  they  coincide  w 
the  opinions  of  many  of  the  most  enlightened  pera 
of  the  present  age,  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider  m 
dosely.  I  allude  here  particularly  to  their  belief  in 
tripartite  kingdom  of  the  dead.  According  to  t 
•ystcm,  there  were  the  Elyaian  fields,  a  region  in  wh 
a  certain  sort  of  happiness  was  enjoyed;  and  Tartai 
the  place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked;  each  of  wh 
waa,  comparatively,  but  thinly  inhabited.  Bnt  th 
iraa  also  a  mid-region,  peopled  with  innumerable  h( 
of  wandering  and  mournfiil  spirits,  who,  although  unc 
going  no  torments,  are  represented  as  incessantly  hew 
mg  their  condition,  pining  for  the  life  they  onceenjo; 
in  the  body,  longing  after  the  things  of  the  earth,  i 
occupying  thamaelTM  with  tJw  suae  puisiiiti  uid 


ject«  as  had  formerlj  constituted  their  bnsineflB  or  theif 
pleasure.  Old  habits  are  still  dear  to  them^  and  thej 
cannot  snap  the  link  that  binds  them  to  the  earth. 

Now,  although  we  cannot  believe  in  the  existence  of 
Chami^  the  ferrynuin,  Cerberus,  the  three-headed  dog, 
or  Alecto,  the  serpent-haired  fury,  it  may  be  worth  whil# 
to  consider  whether  the  persuasion  of  tJie  ancientB  with 
regard  to  that  which  concerns  us  all  so  nearly,  namely, 
the  destiny  that  awaits  us  when  we  have  shaken  off  this 
mortal  coil,  may  not  have  some  foundation  in  truth : 
whether  it  might  not  be  a  remnant  of  a  tradition  trana^ 
mitted  fi:om  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  wrested 
by  observation  fcom  nature,  if  not  communicated  firom 
a  higher  source:  and  also  whether  circumstances  of 
constant  recurrence  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations,  j&e- 
quently  observed  and  recorded  by  persons  utterly  igno- 
rant of  classical  lore,  and  unacqaainted,  indeed,  with 
the  dogmas  of  any  creed  but  their  own,  do  not,  as  well 
as  various  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  afford  a  striking 
confirmation  of  this  theory  of  a  future  life;  whilst  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  offers  a  natural  and  convenient  ex- 
planation of  their  mystery. 

To  minds  which  can  admit  nothing  but  what  can  be 
explained  and  demonstrated,  an  investigation  of  this 
sort  must  appear  perfectly  idle;  for  whilst  the  most 
acute  intellect  or  the  most  powerful  logic  can  throw 
little  light  on  the  subject,  it  is,  at  the  same  tim»— 
though  I  have  a  confident  hope  that  this  will  not 
always  be  the  case — equally  irreducible  within  the 
present  bounds  of  science;  meanwhile  experience,  ob- 
servation, and  intuition,  must  be  our  principal,  if  not 
our  only,  guides.  Because,  in  the  seventeenth  centniy, 
credulity  outran  reason  and  discretion;  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  a  natural  reaction,  flung  itself  into  an  oppo- 
site extrema  Whoever  closely  observes  the  signs  of 
the  times,  will  be  aware  that  another  change  is  ap- 
proaching. The  contemptuoiis  scepticism  of  the  laiit 
age  is  yielding  to  a  more  nmoble  SDirit  of  imjuixy;  and 
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there  is  a  laxge  class  of  persons  amongst  the  most  en- 
lightened of  the  present,  who  are  beginning  to  believe, 
that  much  which  they  had  been  taught  to  reject  b9 
MAe,  has  been,  in  reality,  ill-understood  truth.  Some- 
what of  the  mystery  of  our  own  being,  and  ot  the 
mysteries  that  compass  us  about,  is  beginning  to  loom 
upon  us— as  yet  it  is  true  but  obscurely;  and  in  the  en- 
deavour to  follow  out  the  due  they  offer,  we  have  but  a 
feeble  light  to  guide  us.  We  must  grope  our  way 
through  the  dim  path  before  us,  ever  in  danger  of 
being  led  into  error,  whilst  we  may  confidently  reckon 
on  being  pursued  by  the  shafts  of  ridicule— that  weapon 
so  eaay  to  wield,  so  potent  to  the  weak,  so  weak  to  the 
wise—which  has  delayed  the  births  of  so  many  truths, 
but  never  stifled  one.  The  pLaiisaical  scepticism  which 
denies  without  investigation,  is  quite  as  perilous,  and 
much  more  contemptible,  than  the  blind  credulity  which 
accepts  all  that  it  is  taught  without  inquiry;  it  iff,  indeed^ 
but  another  form  of  ignorance  aflBuming  to  be  know- 
ledge. And  by  irwestigaUan  I  do  not  mean  the 
hasty,  captious,  angry  notice  of  an  unwelcome  faci^ 
that  too  frequently  claims  the  right  of  pronouncing  on 
a  question,  but  the  slow,  modest,  pains-taking  examina* 
tion  that  is  content  to  wait  upon  natui'e,  and  humbly 
follow  out  her  disclosures,  however  opposed  to  pre« 
conceived  theories,  or  mortifying  to  himian  pride.  If 
scientific  men  could  but  comprehend  how  they  discredit 
the  science  they  profess,  by  their  despotic  arrogance  and 
exclusive  scepticism,  they  would  surely,  for  the  sake  of 
that  very  science  they  love,  affect  more  liberality  and 
candour.  This  reflection,  however,  naturally  suggests 
another,  namely,  do  they  really  love  science,  or  is  it  not 
too  L-equently  with  them  but  the  means  to  an  end? 
Were  the  love  of  science  genuine,  I  suspect  it  would 
produce  very  diflerent  fi:uits  to  that  which  we  see 
borne  by  the  tree  of  knowledge,  as  it  flourishes  at 
present;  and  this  suspicion  is  exceedingly  strengthened 
by  the  recollection,  that  amongst  the  numerous  students 


and  profeesors  of  science  I  have  at  different  thnes  en- 
countered, the  real  worshippers  and  genuine  lovers  of 
it,  for  its  own  sake,  have  all  been  men  of  the  most 
single,  candid,  xmprejudiced,  and  inquiring  minds, 
wiUing  to  listen  to  all  new  suggestions,  and  investigate 
all  new  &cts;  not  bold  and  self-sufficient,  but  humble 
and  reverent  suitors,  who,  aware  of  their  own  ignorance 
and  unworthiness,  and  conscious  that  they  are  yet  but 
m  the  primer  of  nature's  works,  do  not  permit  them- 
^Ives  to  pronounce  upon  her  disclosures,  or  set  limits 
to  her  decrees.  They  are  content  to  admit  that  things 
new  and  unsuspected  may  yet  be  true;  that  their  own 
knowledge  of  facts  being  extremely  circumscribed,  the 
systems  attempted  to  be  established  on  such  uncertain 
data,  must  needs  be  very  imperfect,  and  frequently  alto- 
gether erroneous;  and  that  it  is  therefore  their  duty,  as 
it  ought  to  be  their  pleasure,  to  welcome  as  a  stranger 
every  gleam  of  light  that  appears  in  the  horizon,  let  it 
loom  from  whatever  quarter  it  may. 

But,  alas!  poor  science  has  few  such  lovers!  Let 
hecmx  yeux  de  sa  cassette,  I  fear,  are  much  more  fre- 
quently the  objects  of  attraction  than  her  own  fair  face ! 

The  belief  in  a  God,  and  in  the  immortality  of  what 
we  call  the  soul,  is  common  to  all  nations;  but  our  own 
intellect  does  not  enable  us  to  form  any  conception  of 
either  one  or  the  other.  All  the  information  we  have 
^n  these  and  kindred  subjects  is  comprised  in  such  hints 
as  the  Scriptures  here  and  there  give  us;  whatever 
other  conclusions  we  draw  must  be  the  result  either  of 
our  intuitions,  or  of  observation  and  experience.  Unless 
founded  upon  these,  the  opiidon  of  the  most  learned 
theologian,  or  the  most  profound  student  of  science  that 
ever  lived,  is  worth  no  more  than  that  of  any  other 
person.  They  know  nothing  whatever  about  these 
mysteries,  aiid  all  d  priori  reasoning  on  them  is  utterly 
valueless.  The  only  way,  therefore,  of  attaining  any 
glimpses  of  the  truth  in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature,  where 
Mir  intellect  can  serve  us  so  little,  is  to  enter  on  it  with 
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the  coiiviction  that,  knowmg  nothiikg^  we  are  not  oa- 
titled  to  reject  any  evidence  that  may  be  offered  to  us^ 
till  it  has  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and  proved  to  be 
faUaciouo.     That  the  &cts  presented  to  our  notice 
appear  to  us  absurd,  and  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  notions  our  intellects  would  have  enabled  us  to  form, 
should  have  no  weight  whatever  in  the  mvestigation. 
Our  intellects  are  no    measure  of    God  Almighty's 
designs;  and  I  must  say  that  I  do  think  one  of  the  most 
irreverent,  dangerous,  and  sinful  things  man  or  woman 
can  be  guilty  o1^  is  to  reject  with  scorn  and  laughter  any 
intimation  which,  however  strangely  it  may  strike  upon 
our  minds,  and  however  adverse  it  may  be  to  our 
opinions^  may  possibly  be  showing  us  the  way  to  one  of 
God's  truths.     Not  knowing  all  the  conditionft,  and 
wanting  so  many  links  of  the  chain,  it  is  impossible  tor 
us  to  pronounce  on  what  is  probable  and  consistent  and 
what  is  not;  and  this  being  the  case,  I  think  the  time  is 
ripe  for  drawing  attention  to  certain  phenomena,  which, 
under  whatever  aspect  we  may  consider  them,   are, 
beyond  doubt,   exceedingly  interesting  and    curious; 
whilst,  if  the  view  many  persons  are  disposed  to  take  of 
them  be  the  correct  one,  they  are  much  more  than  this. 
I  wish  also  to  make  the  En&^lish  public  acquainted  with 
the  ideas  entertained  on  iLe  subjects  by  a  large  pre 
portion  of  G^nnan  minds  of  the  highest  order.     It  is  a 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  thinkers  of  that  country, 
that,  in  the  first  place,  they  do  think  independently  and 
courageously;  and,  in  the  second,  that  they  never  ^ink 
from  promulgating  the  opinions  they  have  been  led  to 
form,  however  new,  strange,  heterodox,  or  even  absurd, 
they  may  appear  to  others.     They  do  not  succumb,  as 
people  do  in  this  country,  to  the  fear  of  ridicule,  nor  are 
they  in  danger  of  the  odium  that  here  pursues  those  who 
deviate  from  established  notions;  and  the  consequence  is 
that,  though  many  fallacious  theories  and  untenable 
propositions  may  be  advanced,  a  great  deal  of  new  truth 
IP  struck  out  from  the  ^Ui^op,  and  in  the  result,  ^h 
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miut  alwajB  be  tlie  oaae,  what  is  tnie  HreB  and  is  esfca* 
bliahed,  and  what  is  &lse  dies  and  is  forgotten.  Bu( 
here  in  Britain  our  critics  and  colleges  are  in  sad 
haste  to  strangle  and  put  down  every  new  diaoovei^ 
that  does  not  emanate  from  themselves^  or  which  is  not 
a  fulfilling  of  the  ideas  of  the  day^  but  which,  beu  g 
somewhat  opposed  to  them,  promises  to  be  troublesome 
from  requiring  new  thought  to  render  it  intelligible^ 
that  one  might  be  induced  to  suppose  them  divested  of  aU 
confidence  in  this  inviolable  law;  whilst  the  more  impor* 
tant,  and  the  higher  the  resul1»  involved  may  be,  the 
moreangry  they  are  with  those  who  advocate  them.  They 
do  not  quarrel  with  a  new  metal  or  a  new  plant,  and 
even  a  new  comet  or  a  new  island  stands  a  Mr  chance 
of  being  well  received;  the  introduction  of  a  planet 
appears,  from  late  events,  to  be  more  difficult,  whilst 
phrenology  and  mesmerism  testify  that  any  discovery 
tending  to  throw  light  on  what  most  deeply  concerns 
us,  namely,  our  own  being,  must  be  prepared  to  en- 
counter a  storm  of  angry  persecution.  And  one  of  the 
evils  of  this  hasty  and  precipitate  opposition  is,  that  the 
passions  and  interests  of  the  opposers  become  involved 
in  the  dispute;  instead  of  investigators,  they  become 
partisans;  having  declared  against  it  in  the  outset,  it  is 
important  to  their  petty  interests  that  the  thing  shall 
not  be  true;  and  they  determine  that  it  aluxU  not,  if 
they  can  help  it.  Hence  these  hasty,  angry  investiga- 
tions of  new  facts,  and  the  triumph  with  which  &ilures 
are  recorded;  and  hence  the  wilful  overlooking  of  the 
axiom  that  a  thousand  negatives  cannot  overthrow  the 
evidence  of  one  affirmative  experiment.  I  always 
distrust  those  who  have  declared  themselves  strongly  in 
the  beginning  of  a  controversy.  Opinions  which,  how- 
evei'  rashly  avowed,  may  have  been  honest  at  first,  may 
have  been  changed  for  many  a  long  day  before  they  are 
retracted.  In  the  mean  time  the  march  of  truth  is 
obstructed,  and  its  triumph  is  delayed;  timid  minds  are 
alarmed;  those  who  dare  not  or  cannot  think  for  them- 
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flelyes  are  subdued;  there  is  much  needless  sofibting 
iuourred,  and  much  good  lost;  but  the  truth  goes  quietly 
on  its  way,  and  reaches  the  goal  at  last 

With  respect  to  the  subjects  I  am  here  going  to  treat 
o^  it  IS  not  simplj  the  resalt  of  mj  own  rdiections  and 
convictions  that  I  am  about  to  offer.  On  the  contrary, 
I  intend  to  fortify  my  position  by  the  opinions  of  many 
other  writers;  the  chief  of  whom  will,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  namely,  that  it  is  they  who  have  prin- 
cipally attended  to  the  question,  be  Qermans.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  in  this  country  a  very  considerable 
number  of  persons  lean  to  some  of  these  opinions^  and 
I  think  I  might  venture  to  assert  that  I  have  the 
majority  on  my  side,  as  £eur  as  regards  ghosts — ^fi>r  it  is 
beyond  a  doubt  that  many  more  are  disposed  to  believe 
than  to  confess — and  those  who  do  confess  are  not  few. 
The  deep  interest  with  which  any  narration  of  spiritual 
appearances  bearing  the  stamp,  or  apparent  stamp,  of 
authenticity  is  listened  to  in  every  society,  is  one  proof 
that,  though  the  fear  of  ridicule  may  suppress,  it  cannot 
extinguish  that  intuitive  persuasion,  of  which  almost 
every  one  is  more  or  less  conscious. 

I  avow  that,  in  writing  this  book,  I  have  a  higher 
aim  than  merely  to  afford  amusement.  I  wish  to 
engage  the  earnest  attention  of  my  readers,  because  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  opinions  I  am  about  to  advocate, 
seriously  entertained,  would  produce  very  beneficial 
results.  We  are  all  educated  in  the  beUef  of  a  future 
state,  but  how  vague  and  ineffective  this  belief  is  with 
the  majority  of  persons,  we  too  well  know;  for  althonghy 
as  I  have  said  above,  the  number  of  those  who  are  what  is 
called  believers  in  ghosts,  and  similar  phenomena^  is  very 
large,  it  is  a  belief  that  they  allow  to  sit  very  lightly  on 
their  minds.  They  feel  that  the  evidence  from  within 
and  from  without  is  too  strong  to  be  altogether  set  asid^ 
Dut  they  have  never  permitted  themselves  to  weigh  i^he 
lignificance  of  the  fEtcts.  They  are  afraid  of  that  bug> 
War,  Superstition--a  title  of  opprobrium  which  it  it 
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very  oonveDient  to  attach  to  whatever  we  do  not  beUew 
ourselvea  They  forget  that  nobody  has  a  right  to  call 
any  belief  superstitioua,  till  he  can  prove  that  it  ia 
unfounded.  Now,  no  one  that  lives  can  assert  that  the 
re-appearance  of  the  dead  is  impossible;  all  he  has  a 
right  to  say  is  that  he  does  not  believe  it;  and  the 
interrogation  that  should  immediately  follow  this  de- 
claration is,  "  Have  you  devoted  your  life  to  sifbing  all 
the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  on  the  other  side 
from  the  earHest  periods  of  history  and  tradition?"  and 
even  though  the  answer  were  in  the  affirmative,  and 
that  the  investigation  had  been  conscientiously  puivued, 
it  would  be  still  a  bold  inquirer  that  would  think  hioi- 
self  entitled  to  say,  the  question  was  no  longer  open. 
But  the  rashness  and  levity  with  which  mankind 
make  professions  of  believing  and  disbelieving,  are,  all 
things  considered,  phenomena  much  more  extraordinary 
than  the  most  extraordinary  ghost  story  that  was  ever 
related.  The  truth  is,  that  not  one  person  in  a  thousand, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  believes  anything; 
they  only  &ncy  they  believe,  because  they  have  never 
seriously  considered  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  all 
that  it  involves.  That  which  the  human  mind  cannot 
conceive  of,  is  apt  to  slip  from  its  grasp  like  water  from 
the  hand;  and  life  out  of  the  flesh  Mis  under  this 
category.  The  observation  of  any  phenomena,  there- 
fore, which  enabled  us  to  master  the  idesL,  must  neces- 
sarily be  extremely  beneficial;  and  it  must  be  remem« 
beredthat  one  siogle  thoroughly  well-established  instance 
of  the  re-appearance  of  a  deceased  person  would  not  only 
have  this  effect,  but  that  it  would  aflbrd  a  demonstrative 
proof  of  the  deepest  of  all  our  intuitions,  namely,  that 
a  foture  life  awaits  us. 

Not  to  mention  the  modem  Grermans  of  eminence 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  investigation,  there 
have  been  men  remarkable  for  intellect  in  all  countries 
who  have  considered  the  subject  worthy  of  inquiry. 
Amongst  the  rest,  Plato,  Pliny,  and  I^ucien;  and  19 


•or  own  OQfaxkiry,  that  good  old  diTine,  Dr.  Heiny 
tf  oore,  Dr.  Johnson,  Addison,  Isaac  Taylor,  and  many 
others.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  eternally  quoted 
casi  of  Nicolai,  the  bookseller  at  Berlin,  and  Dr. 
Ferriar's  "Theory  of  Apparitions,**  had  not  then 
settled  the  question;  but  nobody  doubts  that  Nicolai'a 
Iras  a  case  of  disease;  and  he  was  well  aware  of  it 
iimself,  as  it  appears  to  me  everybody  so  afflicted  i& 
I  was  acquainted  with  a  poor  widow  in  Edinburgh  who 
suffered  fix>m  this  malady,  brought  on  I  believe  by 
drinking;  but  she  was  peifectly  oonsdous  of  the  nature 
of  the  illusions,  and  that  temperance  and  a  doctor 
were  the  proper  exorcists  to  lay  the  spirits.  With 
respect  to  Dr.  Ferriar's  book,  a  more  shallow  one  was 
assuredly  never  allowed  to  settle  any  question;  and  his 
own  theory  cannot,  without  the  most  violent  straining, 
and  the  assistance  of  what  he  calls  coincidences,  meet 
even  half  the  cases  he  himself  adduces.  That  such  a 
disease  as  he  describes  exists,  everybody  admits;  but  I 
maintain  that  there  are  hundreds  ot  cases  on  record  for 
which  the  explanation  does  not  suffice;  and  if  they  have 
been  instances  of  spectral  illusion,  all  that  remains  to 
be  said  is,  that  a  fundamental  reconstruction  of  the 
theory  of  that  subject  is  demanded. 

La  Place  says,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Probabilities,"  thai 
"any  case,  however  apparently  incredible,  if  it  be  a 
recurrent  case,  is  as  much  entitled  under  the  laws  of 
induction  to  a  fair  valuation,  as  if  it  had  been  more 
probable  beforehand."  Now  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
case  in  question  possesses  this  claim  to  investigation. 
Determined  sceptics  may,  indeed,  deny  that  there  exists 
any  well-authenticated  instance  of  an  apparition;  but 
that  at  present  can  only  be  a  mere  matter  of  opinion, 
since  many  persons  as  competent  to  judge  aa  them- 
selves maintain  the  contrary;  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
arraign  their  right  to  make  this  objection  tOl  they  have 
qualified  themselves  to  do  so  by  a  long  course  of  patient 
and  honest  inquiiy;  always  remembenng  that  evaiy 
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insUnoe  of  error  or  impositioii  disooyered  and  addnoed, 

has  no  positiye  value  whatever  in  the  argument^  but  aa 
regards  that  single  instance;  though  it  maj  enforce 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  strong  evidence  and  careful 
investigation.     With  respect  to  the  evidence^  past  and 
present,  I  musL  be  allowed  hero  to  remark  on  thl 
extreme  difficulty  of  producing  it.     Not  to  mention 
the  acknowledged  carolessnees  of  observers,  and  the 
alleged  incapacity  of  persons  to  distinguish  betwixt 
reality  and  illusion,  thero  is  an  exceeding  shyness  in 
most  people  who  either  have  seen,  or  fimded  they  have 
seen,  an  apparition,  to  speak  of  it  at  all  except  to  some 
intimate  Mend;  so  that  one  gets  most  ef  the  stories 
second-hand;  whilst  even  those  who  aro  less  chary  of 
their  commimications,  are  imperative    against  their 
name  and  authority  being  given  to  the  public.     Besides 
this,  thero  is  a  great  tend^icy  in  most  people,  after 
the  impression  is  over,  to  think  they  may  have  been 
deceived;   and  whero  thero  is  no   communication  or 
other  circumstance  rondering  this  conviction  impos- 
sible,  it  is  not  difficult  to  acquiro  it,  or  at   least 
so  much   of  it   as    leaves  the  case  valueless.    The 
seer  is  gkd  to  find  this  refuge  from  the  unpleasant 
feelings  engendered;  whilst  surrounding  friends,  some- 
times from  genuine  scepticism  and  sometimes  from 
good-naturo,  almost  invariably  lean  to  this  explanatloD 
of  the  mystery.     In  consequence  of  these  difficulties, 
and  those  attending  the  very  naturo  of  the  phenomena, 
I  freely  admit  that  the  &.cts  I  shall  adduce,  as  they 
now  stand,  can  have  no  scientific  value;  they  cannot, 
in  short,  enter  into  the  rogion  of  science  at  all,  still 
less  into  that  of  philosophy.    Whatever  conclusionE  we 
may  be  led  to  form,  cannot  be  founded  on  puro  induction. 
We  must  confine  ourselves  wholly  within  the  region  of 
opinion;  if  we  venturo  beyond  which  we  shall  assuredly 
founder.     In  the  beginning,  all  sciences  have  been  bur. 
a  collection  of  fitcts,  afterwards  to  be  examined,  com- 
pared, and  weighed  by  intelligent  minds.    To  the  vulgar 
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who  do  not  see  the  uxd^ersal  law  which  goveniB  the 
universe,  eveiything  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  is  a  prodigy;  but  to  the  enlightened  mind  there 
are  no  prodic^es,  for  it  perceives  that  both  in  the  moral 
and  the  physical  world  there  is  a  chain  of  uninterrupted 
connexion;  and  that  the  most  strange  and  even  appa- 
rently contradictory  or  supernatural  &ct  or  event  will 
be  found,  on  due  investigation,  to  be  strictly  dependent 
on  its  antecedents.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  a 
link  wanting,  and  that  our  investigations  may  conse- 
quently be  fruitless;  but  the  link  is  assuredly  there, 
idthough  our  imperfect  knowledge  and  limited  vision 
cannot  find  it. 

And  it  is  here  the  proper  place  to  observe,  that,  in 
undertaking  to  treat  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  I 
do  not  propose  to  consider  them  as  supernatural;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  time  will  come, 
when  they  will  be  reduced  strictly  within  the  bounda 
oi  science.  It  was  the  tendency  of  the  last  age  to 
reject  and  demy  everything  they  did  not  understand;  I 
hope  it  is  the  growing  tendency  of  the  present  one  to 
examwnA  what  we  do  not  understand.  Equally  disposed 
with  our  predecessors  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
reject  the  supernatural,  and  to  believe  the  order  of 
nature  inviolable,  we  are  disposed  to  extend  the  bounds 
of  nature  and  science,  till  they  comprise  within  their 
limits  of  space  all  the  phenomena^  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Scarcely  a 
month  passes  that  we  do  not  hear  of  some  new  and 
important  discovery  in  scieuce ;  it  is  a  domain  in  which 
nothing  is  stable;  and  every  year  overthrows  some  of 
the  hasty  and  premature  theories  of  the  preceding  ones; 
and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  scientific 
men  occupy  themselves  each  with  his  own  subject, 
without  studying  the  great  and  primal  truths—what 
the  French  call  LeB  veritea  m^rea — ^which  link  the  who7o 
together.  Meantime,  there  is  a  continual  unsettling* 
Tnith,  if  it  do  not  emanate  from  an  acknowledged 
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tuthorityy  is  generally  rejected;  and  error^  if  it  do,  Li 
as  often  accepted;  whilst,  whoever  disputes  the  received 
tneorj,  whatever  it  be — we  mean  especially  that  adopted 
by  the  professors  of  colleges— does  it  at  his  peril  But 
there  is  a  day  yet  brooding  in  the  bosom  of  time,  when 
the  sciences  will  be  no  longer  isolated;  when  we  shall 
no  longer  deny,  but  be  able  to  account  for  phenomena 
apparently  prodigious;  or  have  the  modesty,  if  we 
cannot  explain  them,  to  admit  that  the  difficult  arises 
solely  from  our  own  incapacity.  The  system  of  cen> 
tralization  in  statistics  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  advan- 
tage, but  a  greater  degree  of  centralization  appears  to 
be  very  much  needed  in  the  domain  of  science  Some 
improvement  in  this  respect  might  do  wonders,  particu- 
larly if  reinforced  with  a  slight  infusion  of  patience 
and  humility  into  the  minds  of  scientific  men;  together 
with  the  recollection  that  facts  and  phenomena  which 
do  not  depend  on  our  will,  must  be  waited  for — ^that 
we  must  be  at  their  command,  for  they  will  not  be 
at  ours. 

But  to  return  once  more  to  our  own  subject.  If  we 
do  believe  that  a  foture  life  awaits  us,  there  can  be 
nothing  more  natural  than  the  desire  to  obtain  some 
information  as  to  what  manner  of  life  that  is  to  be  for 
which  any  one  of  us  may,  before  this  time  to-morrow, 
have  exchanged  his  present  mode  of  being.  That  there 
does  not  exist  a  greater  interest  with  regard  to  this 
question  in  the  mind  of  man,  arises,  partly  firom  the 
vague  intangible  kind  of  belief  he  entertains  of  the  fact; 
partly  from  his  absorption  in  worldly  afi&irs,  and  the 
hard  and  indigestible  food  upon  which  his  clerical  shep- 
herds pasture  him — ^for,  under  dogmatic  theology,  re- 
gion seems  to  have  withered  away  to  the  mere  husk  of 
fpiritualism;  and  partly,  also  from  the  apparent  im- 

rssibOity  of  pursuing  the  inquiry  to  any  purpose.  As 
said  before,  observation  and  experience  can  alone 
Cide  us  in  such  an  inquiry;  for  though  most  people 
ve  a  move  or  leas  intuitive  sense  of  tl^  own  immopi 
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tality,  intuition  is  silent  as  to  the  mode  of  it;  and  the 
question  I  am  anxious  here  to  discuss  with  my  readers, 
is,  whether  we  have  any  facts  to  observe,  or  any  expe- 
ri^nce  from  which,  on  this  most  int^esting  of  ^ 
subjects,  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn.  Great  as  the 
difficulty  is  of  producing  evidence,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
pretty  generally  admitted,  that,  although  each  individual 
case,  as  it  stands  alone,  may  be  comparatively  valueless, 
the  amount  of  recurrent  cases  forms  a  body  of  evidence, 
that  on  any  other  subject  would  scarcely  be  rejected;  and 
since,  if  the  &cts  are  accepted,  they  in\peratively  demand 
an  explanation — ^for,  assuredly,  the  present  theory  of 
spectral  illusions  cannot  comprise  them — our  inquiry, 
let  it  terminate  in  whatever  conclusion  it  may,  cannot  be 
useless  or  uninteresting.  Various  yiews  of  the  pheno- 
mena  in  question  may  be  taken:  and  althou^^h  I  shall 
offer  my  ^  ^V^^L,  and  the'  theories  ani  opinions 
of  others,  I  msist  upon  none;  I  do  not  write  to  dogma- 
tise, but  to  suggest  reflection  and  inquiry.  The  books 
of  Dr.  Ferriar,  Dr.  Hibbert,  and  Dr.  Thatcher,  the 
American,  are  all  written  to  support  one  exclusive 
theory;  and  they  only  give  such^  cases  as  serve  to  sus- 
tain it.  They  maintain  that  the  whole  phenomena  are 
referable  to  nervous  or  sanguineous  derangement,  and 
are  mere  subjective  illusions;  and  whatever  instance 
cannot  be  covered  by  this  theory,  they  reject  as  false, 
or  treat  as  a  case  of  extraordinary  coincidence.  In 
short,  they  arrange  the  facts  to  their  theory,  not  their 
theory  to  the  facts.  The  books  cannot,  therefore,  claim 
to  be  considered  as  anything  more  than  essays  on  a 
special  disease;  they  have  no  pretence  whatever  to  the 
character  of  investigations.  The  question,  consequently, 
remains  as  much  an  open  one  as  before  they  treated  it; 
whilst  we  have  the  advantage  of  their  experience  and 
information  with  regard  to  the  peculiar  malady  that 
forms  the  subject  of  their  works.  On  that  subject  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter;  it  is  a  strictly  medical 
one,  and  eveiy  infonnation  may  be  obtained  respectiaK 
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it  in  the  aboTe-named  treatifleBy  and  others,  emanating 
from  the  fiiculty. 

The  sabjects  I  do  intend  to  treat  of  are,  the  varioiu 
kinds  of  prophetic  dreamg*  presentiments,  second-eight, 
and  iq[>paritions ;  and,  in  shorty  all  that  class  of  pheno- 
mena, which  appears  to  throw  some  light  on  oar  psychi- 
cal nature,  and  on  the  probable  state  of  the  soul  after 
death.  In  this  discussion  I  shall  make  free  use  of  my 
German  authorities,  Doctors  Kemer,  Stilling,  Werner, 
Eschenmayer,  Ennemoser,  Passavaut,  Schubert,  Yon 
Meyer,  dec.  Aa;  and  I  here  make  a  general  a<^ow- 
lodgment  to  that  effect,  because  it  would  embarrass  my 
book  too  much  to  be  constantly  giving  names  and 
iieferencoB;  although  when  I  quote  their  words  lite- 
rally, I  shall  make  a  point  of  doing  so ;  and  because^ 
also,  that  as  I  have  been  both  thinking  and  reading 
much  on  these  subjects  for  a  considerable  time  past,  I 
am,  in  feuct,  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  appropriate 
either  to  them  or  myself  each  his  own.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence,  as  I  am  not 
desirous  of  claiming  any  ideas  as  mine  that  can  be  found 
elsewhere.  It  is  enough  for  me,  if  I  succeed  in  making 
a  tolerably  dear  exposition  of  the  subject,  and  can  in- 
/noe  other  people  to  reflect  upon  ik 
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CHAPTER  n. 


THE  DWELLER  IN  THE  TEMPL& 


It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  the  Scriptures 
repeatedly  speak  of  man  as  a  tripartite  being,  consisting 
of  spirit,  sotil,  and  body ;  and  that,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  we  have  two  bodies — a  natural  body,  and  a  spiri- 
tual body ;  the  former  being  designed  as  our  means  ot 
communication  with  the  external  world — an  instrument 
to  be  used  and  controlled  by  our  nobler  parts.  It  is 
this  view  of  it,  carried  to  a  fisuoaticism,  which  has  led 
to  the  various  and  extraordinary  mortifications  re- 
corded of  ascetics.  As  is  remarked  by  the  Rev.  B!are 
Townshend,  in  a  late  edition  of  his  book  on  Mesmerism, 
in  this  flesJily  body  consists  our  organic  life;  in  the 
body  which  we  are  to  retaLu  through  eternity,  consists 
our  fundamental  life.  May  not  the  first,  he  says,  '^  be 
a  temporary  development  of  the  last,  just  as  leaves^ 
flowers,  and  fruits,  are  the  temporary  developments  of 
a  tree  1  And  in  the  same  manner  that  these  pass  and 
drop  away,  yet  leave  the  principle  of  reproduction  be- 
hind, so  may  our  present  organs  be  detached  from  ii8 
oy  death,  and  yet  the  groimd  of  our  existence  be  spared^ 
to  us  continuously." 

Without  entering  into  the  subtle  disputes  of  philo«. 
sophers,  with  regard  to  the  spirit,  a  subject  on  which 
there  is  a  standing  controversy  betwixt  the  disciples  of 
Hegel  and  those  of  other  teachers,  I  need  only  observe 
that  the  Scriptures  seem  to  indicate  what  some  of  the 
heathen  sages  taught^  that  the  spirit  that  dwells  within 
us  is  the  spirit  of  God,  incorporated  in  us  for  a  period, 
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for  certain  ends  of  his  own,  to  be  thereby  -wrought  omt 
What  those  ends  are,  it  does  not  belong  to  my  present 
sabject  to  consider.  In  this  spirit  so  imparted  to  xm, 
dwells,  says  Eschenmayer,  the  conscience,  which  keeps 
watch  over  the  body  and  the  sonl,  saying,  *^  Thus  shalt 
thou  do  !"  And  it  is  to  this  Christ  addresses  himself 
when  he  bids  his  disciples  become  perfect,  like  their 
Father  in  Heaven.  The  soul  is  subject  to  the  spirit ; 
and  its  functions  are,  to  fciUy  or  choose,  to  thmk,  and  to 
fed,  and  to  become  thereby  cognizant  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good;  comprehending  the  highest 
principle,  the  highest  ideal,  and  the  most  perfect  hap- 
piness. The  Ego,  or  /,  is  the  resultant  of  the  three 
forces,  Fneuma,  Psyche,  Soma — spirit,  soul,  and  body. 

In  the  spirit  or  soul,  or  rather  in  both  conjoined, 
dwells,  also,  the  power  of  apirUtial  seemgy  or  intuitive 
knowing ;  for,  as  there  is  a  spiritual  body,  there  is  ft 
spiritual  eye,  and  a  spiritual  ear,  and  so  forth ;  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  all  these  sensuous  functions  are 
comprised  in  one  universal  sense,  which  does  not  need 
the  aid  of  the  bodily  organs ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
most  efficient  when  most  freed  £rom  them.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether,  or  in  what  degree,  such  separation 
can  take  place  during  life ;  complete  it  cannot  be  till 
death ;  but  whoever  believes  sincerely  that  the  divine 
spirit  dwells  within  him,  can,  I  should  think,  find  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  although  from  the  tempo* 
rary  conditions  to  whidi  it  is  subjected,  this  universal 
fiiculty  is  limited  and  obscured,  it  must  still  retain  its 
indefeasible  attribute. 

We  may  naturally  conclude  that  the  most  perfect 
state  of  man  on  earth  consists  in  the  most  perfect  unity 
of  the  spirit  and  the  soul ;  and  to  those  who  in  this  life 
have  attained  the  nearest  to  that  unity,  will  the  entire 
assimilation  of  the  two,  after  they  are  separated  from 
the  body,  be  the  easiest ;  whilst  to  those  who  have 
lived  only  their  intellectual  and  external  life,  this  union 
must  be  extremely  difficult;  the  soul  having  chosen  its 
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pot  with  the  body  aad  divorced  itself  as  much  as  in  ii 
lay,  from  the  spirit.  The  voioe  ot  oonscience  is  theo 
scarcely  heard;  and  the  soul,  degraded  and  debased, 
can  no  longer  perform  its  functions  of  discerning  the 
true,  the  b^util^  and  the  good. 

On  these  distinct  functions  of  the  soul  and  spirit^ 
however,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  insist ;  since^  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  a  subject  on  which  we  are  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  dogmatise.  We  know  rather  more  about 
our  bodies,  by  means  ol  which  the  soul  and  spirit  are 
united  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  material 
world,  and  which  are  constructed  whoUy  with  a  view 
to  the  conditions  of  that  world ;  such  as  time,  space^ 
soUdit7.  extension,  &c  &c.  But  we  must  oonceiw 
of  God  as  necessarily  independent  of  these  con- 
ditions. To  Him,  all  times  and  all  places  must 
be  for  ever  present;  and  it  is  ihni8  that  he  is  om- 
niscient and  omnipresent;  and  smce  we  are  placed 
by  the  spirit  in  immediate  relation  with  God,  and 
the  spiritual  world,  just  as  we  are  placed  by  the 
body  in  immediate  relation  with  the  material  world, 
we  may,  in  the  first  place,  form  a  notion  of  the 
possibility  that  some  faint  gleams  of  these  inherent 
attributes  may,  at  times,  shoot  up  through  the 
clay  in  which  the  spirit  hath  taken  up  its  tempo- 
rary abode;  and  we  may  also  admit,  that  through 
the  connexion  which  exists  betwixt  us  and  the 
spiritual  world,  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  we  may, 
at  times,  and  under  certain  conditions,  become  cogni- 
zant of,  and  enter  into  more  immediate  relation  with  it. 
This  is  the  only  postulate  I  ask  ;  for,  as  I  said  before, 
I  do  not  wish  to  enforce  opinions,  but  to  suggest  pro- 
babilities, or  at  least  possibilities,  and  thus  arouse  re- 
flection and  inquiry. 

With  respect  to  the  term  mvisible  woM^  I  beg  \A 
remind  my  readers,  that  what  we  call  seeing,  is  merely 
the  function  of  an  organ  constructed  for  that  purpose^ 
in  relation  to  the  external  world ;  and  so  limited  are 
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its  powers^  that  we  are  surrounded  by  maiij  things 
in  tiiat  world  which  we  cannot  see  without  the  aid 
of  artificial  appliances,  and  many  other  things  which 
we  cannot  see  even  with  them ;  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  live,  for  example,  which,  although  its  weight  and 
mechanical  forces  are  the  subjects  of  accurate  calcula- 
tion,  is  entirely  imperceptible  to  our  visual  oi^gans. 
Thus,  the  fact  that  we  do  not  commonly  see  them, 
foims  no  legitimate  objection  to  the  hypothesis  of  our 
being  surrounded  by  a  world  of  spirits,  or  of  that 
world  being  inter-difiVised  amongst  us.  Supposing  the 
question  to  be  decided,  that  we  do  sometimes  become 
cognisant  of  them,  which^  however,  I  admit  it  is  not; 
since,  whether  the  apparitions  are  subjective  or  ob- 
jective, that  is,  whether  they  are  the  mere  phenomena 
of  disease,  or  real  outstanding  appearances,  is  the  in- 
quiry I  desire  t4>  promote— but,  I  say,  supposing  that 
question  were  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  next  that 
arises  is,  how,  or  by  what  means  do  we  see  them; 
or,  if  they  address  us,  hear  them  ?  If  that  universal 
sense  which  appears  to  me  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
idea  of  spirit,  be  once  admitted,  I  think  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  answering  this  question ;  and  if  it  be 
objected  that  we  are  conscious  of  no  such  sense,  I 
answer  that,  both  in  dreams  and  in  certain  abnormal 
states  of  the  body,  it  is  frequently  manifested.  In 
order  to  render  this  more  dear,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  givo  an  interesting  instance  of  this  sort  of  pheno- 
menon, I  will  transcribe  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  St. 
Augustine  to  his  friend  Evadius  (Epistola  159.  Ant- 
werp edition.) 

"1  will  relate  to  you  a  circumstance,"  he  writes, 
*  which  will  furnish  you  matter  for  reflection.  Our 
brother  Sennadius,  well  known  to  us  all  as  an  eminent 

gysician,  and  whom  we  especially  love,  who  is  now  at 
rthage,  after  having  distinguished  himself  at  Home, 
and  with  whose  piety  and  active  benevolence  you  are 
wdl  acquainted,  could  yet,  nevertheless^  as  he  has  lately 
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oamted  to  iis,  by  no  means  bring  himself  to  believe 
in  a  Hfe  after  death.  Now,  God,  donbtlesef,  not  willing 
that  his  soul  should  perish,  there  appeared  to  him, 
me  night  in  a  dream,  a  radiant  youth  of  noble  aspect, 
who  bade  him  follow  him ;  and  as  Sennadius  obeyed, 
they  came  to  a  city  where,  on  the  right  side,  he 
heaj^i  a  chorus  of  the  most  heayenly  voices.  Aa 
he  desired  to  know  whence  this  divine  harmony  pro* 
ceeded,  the  youth  told  him  that  what  he  heard  were 
the  songB  of  the  bles£ed ;  whereupon  he  awoke,  and 
thought  no  more  of  his  dreams  thim  people  usually  da 
On  another  night,  however,  behold  1  the  youth  appears 
to  him  again  and  asks  if  he  knows  him,  and  Senna* 
dius  related  to  him  all  the  particulars  of  his  former 
dream,  which  he  well  remembered.  '  Then,'  said  the 
youth,  'was  it  whilst  sleeping  or  waking  that  you 
saw  these  things  V  '  I  was  sleeping,'  answered  Senna- 
dius. *  You  are  right,'  returned  the  youth,  *  it  was  in 
your  sleep  that  you  saw  these  things  j  and  know,  oh, 
Sennadius,  that  what  you  see  now  is  also  in  your 
sleep.  But  if  this  be  so,  teU  me  where  then  is  your 
body?'  'In  my  bedchamber,'  answered  Sennadius. 
'But  know  you  not,'  continued  the  stranger,  'that 
your  eyes,  which  form  a  part  of  your  body,  are  closed  and 
inactive  ¥  '  I  know  it,'  answered  he.  '  Then,'  said  the 
youth,  'with  what  eyes  see  you  these  things?'  And 
Sennadius  could  not  answer  him ;  and  as  he  hesitated| 
the  youth  spoke  again,  and  explained  to  him  the  motive 
of  his  questions.  *  As  the  eyes  of  yoiup  body,'  said  he^ 
*  which  lies  now  on  your  bed  and  sleeps,  are  inactive 
and  useless,  and  yet  you  have  eyes  wherewith  you  see 
me  and  these  things  I  have  shown  unto  you,  so  after 
death,  when  these  bodily  organs  &il  you,  you  will 
have  a  vital  power,  whereby  you  will  live ;  and  a  sen- 
sitive fitculty,  whereby  you  will  perceive.  Doubt^ 
therefore,  no  longer  that  there  is  a  life  after  deatL* 
And  thus,"  said  this  excellent  maD, ''  was  I  oonyixioedy 
and  all  doubts  removed." 
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I  oonless  there  appears  to  me  a  beauty  and  a  logica 
troth  in  this  dream,  that  I  think  might  convince  more 
than  the  dreamer. 

It  is  by  the  hypothesis  of  this  nniversal  sense,  htent 
within  ns,  an  hypothesis  which,  whoever  believes  that 
we  are  immortal  spirits^  incorporated  for  a  season  in 
a  material  body,  can  scarcely  reject,  that  I  seek  to 
explain  those  perceptions  which  are  not  comprised 
vithin  the  functions  of  our  bodily  organs.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  key  to  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  as 
&r  as  onr  own  part  in  the  phenomena  extends.  Bnt, 
supposing  this  admitted,  there  would  then  remain  the 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  partial  and  capricious 
glimpses  we  get  of  it ;  whilst  in  that  department  of 
the  mystery  which  regards  apparitions,  except  such  as 
are  the  pure  result  of  disease,  we  must  grope  our  way, 
with  very  little  light  to  guide  us,  as  to  the  conditions 
and  motives  which  might  possibly  bring  them  into  any 
immediate  relation  with  us. 

To  any  one  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness 
one  genuine  case  of  clairvoyance,  I  think  the  conception 
of  tUs  universal  sense  will  not  be  difficult;  however, 
the  mode  of  its  exercise  may  remain  utterly  incompre- 
hensible. As  I  have  said  above — ^to  the  great  spirit 
and  fountain  of  life  all  things,  both  in  space  and  time, 
must  be  present.  However  impossible  it  is  to  our 
finite  minds  to  conceive  this,  we  must  believe  it.  It 
may,  in  some  slight  degree,  facilitate  the  conception  to 
remember  that  action,  once  begun,  never  ceases — an 
impulse  given  is  transmitted  on  for  ever,  a  sound 
breathed  reverberates  in  eternity,  and  thus  the  past  is 
always  present,  although,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  us 
for  this  mortal  life,  our  ordinary  senses  are  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  unperceptive  of  these  phenomena. 
With  respect  to  what  we  call  the  /uture,  it  is  more 
difficult  still  for  us  to  conceive  it  as  present;  nor,  as  far 
as  I  know,  can  we  borrow  from  the  sciences  the  same 
^■sistance  as  mechanical  discoveries  have  just  furnished 
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me  with  regard  to  the  past.  How  a  spirit  sees  that 
which  has  not  yet,  to  our  senses,  taken  place,  seems,  cer- 
tainly, inexplicable.  Foreseeing  it  is  not  inexplicable ; 
we  foresee  many  things  by  argoing  on  given  premises, 
although,  from  our  own  iinite  views,  we  are  always 
liable  to  be  mistaken.  Louis  Lambert  says,  ^'Such 
events  as  are  the  product  of  humanity,  and  the  result  of 
its  intelligence,  have  their  own  causes  in  which  they  lie 
latent,  just  as  our  actions  are  accomplished  in  our 
thoughts  previous  to  any  outward  demonstration  of 
them;  presentiments  and  prophecies  consist  in  the  in- 
tuitive perception  of  these  causes."  This  explanation^ 
which  is  quite  conformable  with  that  of  Cicero,  may  aid 
mr  in  some  degree  as  regards  a  certain  small  class  ol 
phenomena,  but  there  is  something  involved  in  the 
question  much  more  subtle  than  this;  our  dreams  can 
give  us  the  only  idea  of  it,  for  there  we  do  actually  see 
and  hear,  not  only  that  which  never  was,  but  that 
which  never  will  be.  Actions  and  events,  words  and 
sounds,  persons  and  places,  are  as  clearly  and  vividly 
present  to  us  as  if  they  were  actually  what  they  seem, 
and  I  should  think  that  most  people  must  be  somewhat 
puzzled  to  decide  in  regard  to  certain  scenes  and  cir- 
cumstances that  live  in  their  memory  whether  the 
images  are  the  result  of  their  wakiag  or  sleeping  ex- 
perience. Although  by  no  means  a  dreamer,  and 
without  the  most  remote  approximation  to  any  faculty 
of  presentiment,  I  know  tins  is  the  case  with  myself. 
I  remember  also  a  very  curious  effect  being  produced 
upon  me  when  I  was  abroad,  some  years  ago,  from 
eating  the  unwholesome  bread  to  which  we  were 
reduced,  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity.  Some  five  or  six 
times  a  day  I  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  vertigo,  during 
which  I  seemed  to  pass  through  certain  scenes,  and  was 
conscious  oi  certain  words  whidi  appeared  to  me  to  have 
a  strange  connexion,  either  with  some  former  period  oi 
my  life^  or  else  some  previous  state  of  existence;  the 
words  and  the  scenes  were  on  each  occasion  precisely 
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the  same.  I  was  always  aware  of  tbat^  and  I  always 
made  the  strongest  efforts  to  grasp  and  retain  them  in 
my  memory,  but  I  could  not;  I  only  knew  that  the 
thing  hcbd  been,  the  words  and  the  scenes  were  gone.  I 
leemed  to  pass  momentarily  into  another  sphere  and 
back  again.  This  was  purely  the  result  of  disorder 
but,  like  a  dream,  it  shows  how  we  may  be  perceptivf 
of  that  which  is  not,  and  which  never  may  be,  render* 
ing  it,  therefore,  possible  to  conceiye  that  a  spirit  may 
be  equally  perceptive  of  that  which  shall  be.  I  am  very 
far  from  meaning  to  imply  that  these  examples  remove 
the  difficulty;  they  do  not  explain  the  thing,  they  only 
ahow  somewhat  the  mode  of  it.  But  it  must  be  re* 
membered  that  when  physiologists  pretend  to  settle  the 
whole  question  of  apparitions  by  the  theory  of  spectral 
illusions  they  are  exactly  in  the  same  predicament. 
They  can  supply  examples  of  similar  phenomena^  but 
how  a  person,  perfectly  in  his  senses,  should  receive  the 
spectral  visits,  not  only  of  friends,  but  strangers,  when 
he  is  thinking  of  no  such  matter,  or  by  what  process, 
mental  or  optical,  the  figures  are  conjured  up,  remains 
as  much  a  mystery  as  before  a  line  was  writt^i  on  the 
subject. 

All  people  and  all  ages  have  believed,  more  or  lesa^ 
in  prophetic  dreamff,  presentiments,  and  apparitions^ 
and  all  histories  have  furnished  examples  of  them. 
That  the  truths  may  be  frequently  distorted  and 
mingled  with  fable  is -no  argument  against  those  tradi- 
tions; if  it  were,  all  history  must  be  rejected  on  the 
same  plea.  Both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  furnish 
mimerous  examples  of  these  phenomena,  and  although 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  reproved  all  the  superstitions 
of  the  age,  these  persuasions  are  not  included  in  their 
reprehensions. 

Neither  is  the  comparative  rarity  of  these  phenomena 
any  argument  against  their  possibility.  There  are 
many  strange  things  which  occur  still  more  rarely,  but 
which  we  do  not  look  upon  as  supernatural  or  miracor 
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l<m&  Of  nature's  ordinary  laws  we  yet  know  but 
little,  of  their  aberrations  and  perturbations  still  less. 
How  should  -^e,  when  the  world  is  a  miracle  and  life  a 
dream,  of  which  we  know  neither  the  beginning  nor  the 
end  1  We  do  not  even  know  that  we  see  anything  as 
it  is,  or  rather  we  know  that  we  do  not.  We  see 
things  but  as  our  visual  organs  represent  them  to  lu^ 
and  were  those  organs  differently  constructed  the  aspect 
of  the  world  would  to  us  be  changed.  How  then  can 
we  pretend  to  decide  upon  what  is  and  what  is  not? 

Nothing  could  be  more  perplexing  to  any  one  who 
read  them  with  attention,  than  the  trials  for  witch- 
orafb  of  the  seyenteenth  century.  Many  of  the  feats 
of  the  ancient  thaumaturgists  and  wonder-workers  ol 
the  temples,  might  have  been  nearly  as  much  so;  bui^ 
these  were  got  rid  of  by  the  easy  expedient  of  pro- 
nouncing them  *  fables  and  impostures;  but,  during 
the  witch  mania,  so  many  persons  proved  their  &ith 
in  their  own  miraculous  powers  by  the  sacrifice  of 
their  lives,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  their 
having  some  foundation  for  their  own  persuasion, 
though  what  that  foundation  could  be,  till  the  late  dis- 
coveries in  animal  magnetism,  it  was  difficult  to  con- 
ceive: but  here  we  have  a  new  page  opened  to  us.  which 
concerns  both  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  history 
of  man,  as  an  individual;  and  we  begm  to  see,  that 
that  which  the  ignorant  thought  supernatural,  and 
the  wise  impossible,  has  been  both  natural  and  true. 
Whilst  the  scientific  men  of  Great  Britain,  and  several 
of  our  journalists,  have  been  denying  and  ridiculing  the 
reports  of  these  phenomena,  the  most  eminent  physi- 
cians of  Germany  have  been  quietly  studying  and 
investigating  them;  and  giving  to  the  world,  in  their 
works,  the  results  of  their  experience.  Amongst  the 
rest,  Dr.  Joseph  Ennemoser.  of  Berlin,  has  presented 
to  us  in  his  two  books  on  "  Magic,**  and  on  ''  The  Con- 
aezion  of  Magnetism  with  Nature  and  Eeligion,"  the 
fruits  of  his  thirty  years*  study  of  this  subject;  during 
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the  course  of  which  he  has  had  repeated  opportunitiet 
of  inyeBiigating  all  the  phenomena^  and  of  majking 
himself  pe^ectly  familiar  with  even  the  most  rare  and 
perplexing.  To  any  one  who  has  studied  these  works, 
the  mysteries  of  the  temples  and  of  the  witch  trials  are 
mysteries  no  longer;  and  he  writes  with  the  professed 
design,  not  to  make  science  mystical,  but  to  biing  the 
:  mysterious  within  the  bounds  of  science.  The  pheno- 
I  mena,  as  he  justly  says,  are  as  old  as  the  hxunan  raoa 
ATiiTnft.1  magnetism  is  no  new  development,  nc  new 
discovery.  Inseparable  j&om  life,  although,  like  many 
other  vital  phenomena^  so  subtle  in  its  influences,  that 
only  in  abnormal  cases  it  attracts  attention,  it  has  ex- 
hibited itself  more  or  less  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  coun- 
tries. But  its  value  as  a  medical  agent  is  only  now 
beginning  to  dawn  on  the  civilized  world,  whilst  its 
importance,  in  a  higher  point  of  view;  is  yet  perceived 
but  by  few.  Every  human  being  who  has  ever  with- 
drawn himself  from  the  strife,  and' the  turmoil,  and  the 
distraction  of  the  world  without,  in  order  to  look 
within,  must  have  found  himself  perplexed  by  a  thou- 
sand questions  with  r^ard  to  his  own  being  which  he 
would  And  no  one  able  to  solve.  In  the  study  of  animal 
magnetism,  he  will  first  obtain  some  gleams  of  a  light 
which  will  show  him  that  he  is  indeed  the  child  of  God  1 
and  that,  though  a  dweller  on  the  earth  and  faHem 
some  traces  of  his  divine  descent,  and  of  his  unbroken 
connexion  with  a  higher  order  of  being,  still  remain  to 
comfort  and  encourage  him.  He  will  find  that  there 
exists  in  his  species  the  germs  of  fiu:ulties  that  are 
never  fuUy  unfolded  here  on  earth,  and  which  have  no 
reference  to  this  state  of  being.  They  exist  in  all  men; 
but  in  most  cases  are  so  faintly  elicited  as  not  to  be 
observable;  and  when  they  do  shoot  up  here  and  there, 
they  are  denied,  disowned,  misinterpreted,  and  maligned* 
It  is  true,  that  their  development  is  often  the  symptom 
and  effect  of  disease,  which  seems  to  change  the  rela- 
tions of  our  material  and  immaterial  parts.      It  is 
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troe,  ihat  some  of  the  phenomena  resolting  fiom 
theee  facolties  are  simiilated  by  disease,  as  in  me  case 
of  spectral  illusions;  and  it  is  true,  that  imposture  and 
folly  intrade   their  nnhallowed   footsteps    into   this 

-^  domain  of  science,  as  into  that  of  all  others;  bnt  there 
13  a  deep  and  holy  well  of  truth  to  be  discoyered  in 
this  neglected  bye-path  of  nature,  by  those  who  seek  it^ 
from  which  they  may  draw  the  purest  consolations  for 
the  present,  the  most  ennobling  hopes  for  the  future^ 
and  the  most  valuable  aid  in  penetrating  through  the 
letter  into  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures. 

I  confess  it  makes  me  sorrowful  when  I  hear  men 
laughing,  scorning,  and  denying  this  their  birthright; 
and  I  cannot  but  grieye  to  think  how  closely  and 

.  heavily  their  day  must  be  wrapt  about  them,  and  how 
the  external  and  sensuous  life  must  have  prevailed  over 
the  internal,  when  no  gleam  from  within  breaks  through 
U>  abow  thfim  that  these  things  ai«  true. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

WAKING  AND  SLEEPING; 

AND  HOW  THE  DWELLER  IN  THE  TEMPLE 

SOMETIMES  LOOKS  ABROAD. 

To  b^gin  "with  the  most  siinple— or  rather,  I  should  saj, 
ihe  most  ordinajy,  class  of  phenomena — ^for  we  can 
scarcely  call  that  simple,  the  mystery  of  which  we  have 
never  be^i  able  to  penetrate— I  mean  dreaming — 
everybody's  experience  will  suffice  to  satisfy  them,  uiat 
their  ordinary  dreams  take  place  in  a  state  of  imperfect 
sleep;  and  that  this  imperfect  sleep  may  be  caused  by 
any  bodily  or  mental  derangement  whatever;  or  even 
from  an  iU-made  bed,  or  too  much  or  too  little  covering ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  strange,  oon^ 
fused,  and  disjointed  visions  we  are  subject  to  on  these 
occasions,  may  proceed  from  some  parts  of  the  brain 
being  less  at  rest  than  the  others;  so  that,  assuming 
phrenology  to  be  tBJCt,  one  organ  is  not  in  a  state  to 
correct  the  impressions  of  another.  Of  such  vain  and 
insignificant  visions,  I  need  scarcely  say  it  is  not  my 
int^tion  to  treat ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  observe^ 
that  when  we  have  admitted  the  above  explanation,  as 
fiyr  as  it  goes,  we  have  not,  even  in  record  to  ^Unif 
made  much  progress  towards  removing  the  difficulty. 
If  dreaming  resembled  thinking,  the  explanations  might 
be  quite  satisfiactory ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  dreaming  ii^ 
not  thinking,  as  we  think  in  our  waking  state;  but 
Is  more  anidogous  to  thinking  in  delirium  or  acute 
maniai  or  in  that  chronic  condition  which  gives  rise  to 
•ensuous  illusions.    In  our  ordinary  normal  state,  coa- 
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eoLTiiig  of  places  or  persons  does  not  enable  ua  to 
them  or  hold  communion  mth  them;  nor  do  we  &^csy 
that  we  do  either.     It  is  true  that  I  have  heard  some 
painters  say,  that  by  closing  their  eyes  and  concentrating 
their  thoughts  on  an  object,  they  can  bring  it  more  or 
less  -vividly  before  them;  and  Blake  professed  actually 
to  see  his  sitters  when  they  were  not  present;  bul 
whatever  interpretations  we  may  put  upon  this  curious 
&culty,  his  case  was  clearly  abnormal,  and  connected 
with  some  personal  peculiarity,  either  physical  or  psy- 
chical; and,  after  making  the  most  of  it,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  can  enter  into  no  sort  of  ^mparison 
with  that  we  possess  in  sleep,  when  in  our  mobt  ordinary 
dreams,  untrammelled  by  time  or  space,  we  visit  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  fly  in  the  air,  swim  in  the 
sea,  listen  to  beautiful  music  and  eloquent  orations^ 
behold  the  most  charming,  as  well  as  the  most  loathsome 
objects ;  and  not  only  see,  but  converse  with  our  Mends, 
absent  or  present,  dead  or  alive.     Every  one,  I  think, 
wiU  grant  that  there  is  the  widest  possible  difference 
betwixt  conceiving  of  these  things  when  awakci  and 
dreaming  them.     When  we  dream,  we  do,  we  see,  we 
say,  we  hear,  &c.  &c.,  that  is,  we  believe  at  the  tim« 
that  we  do  so;  and  what  more  can  be  said  of  us  when 
we  are  awake,  than  that  we  bdieve  we  are  doing,  seeing; 
saying,  hearing,  &c.     It  is  by  external  circumstances^ 
and  the  result  of  our  actions,  that  we  are  able  to  decide 
whether  we  have  actually  done  a  thing  or  seen  a  place, 
<Mr  only  dreamt  that  we  have  done  so;  and  as  I  havR 
said  above,  afber  some  lapse  of  time,  we  are  not  always 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  two.   Whilst  dreaming 
we  frequently  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are  awake  or 
asleep;   and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
people  say,  ''Well,  I  think  I  did,  or  heard  so  and  so; 
but  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  so,  or  whether  I  dreamt 
it."    Th<is^  therefore,  the  very  lowest  order  of  dreaming^ 
the  most  disjointed  and  perplexed,  is  &r  removed  fix>ni 
the  most  vivid  presentations  of  our  waking  though  ts| 
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and  H  if  im  this  respect,  I  tbink,  that  the  ezplanationBof 
the  phenomena  hitherto  ofiered  by  phrenologists^  and 
the  metaphysicians  of  this  coxmtry,  are  inadequate  and 
onsatis&ctoiy;  whilst  as  regards  the  analogy  betwixt 
the  visions  of  sleep  and  delmmn,  whatever  similarity 
''liere  may  be  in  the  effects,  we  cannot  suppose  the 
cause  to  be  identical:  since,  in  delirium,  the  images  and 
delusions  are  the  result  of  excessive  action  of  the  brain^ 
which  we  must  conclude  to  be  tbe  veiy  reverse  of  its 
condition  in  skq;^  Finel  certainly  has  hazarded  an 
opinion  that  sleep  is  occasioned  by  an  efflux  of  blood  to 
the  head,  and  consequent  compression  of  the  brain — a 
theory  which  would  have  greater  weight  were  sleep  more 
strictly  periodical  than  it  is;  but  which,  at  present,  it 
seems  impossible  to  reconcile  with  many  established 
lactEL 

Some  of  the  Qerman  physiologists  and  psychologists 
have  taken  a  deeper  view  of  this  question  of  dreaming^ 
from  considering  it  in  connexion  with  the  phenomena 
of  animal  magnetism:  and  although  their  theories 
diffiar  in  some  respects,  they  all  imite  in  looking  towards 
that  department  of  nature  for  instruction.  Whilst  one 
section  of  these  inquirers,  the  Exegetical  Society  of 
Stockholm  included,  calls  in  the  aid  of  supernatural 
agency,  another,  amongst  whom  Dr.  Joseph  "Rnnemoser, 
of  B^lin,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  eminent, 
ma-intj^iTia  that  the  explanation  of  the  mystery  is  to  be 
chiefly  sought  in  the  great  and  universal  law  of  polarity, 
which  extends  not  only  beyond  the  limits  of  this  earth, 
but  beyond  the  limits  of  this  system,  which  must 
necessarily  be  in  connexion  with  all  others;  so  that 
there  is  thus  an  eternal  and  never-ceasing  inter-action, 
of  which,  frt>m  the  multiplicity  and  contrariety  of  the 
influences  we  are  insensible,  just  as  we  are  insensible  of 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  from  its  impinging  on 
us  equally  on  all  sides. 

Waking  and  sleeping  are  the  day  and  night  sides  of 
iirgailic  lift^  daring  which  alternation  an  animal  is  placed 
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in  diffbrent  relatioiis  to  the  extenml  ^orld,  and  to  th&m 
alternations  all  OTganisms  9re  suhject.  The  complete- 
ness and  independence  of  each  individual  organism,  is 
in  exact  ratio  to  the  number  and  completeness  of  the 
organs  it  developes;  and  thus  the  locomotive  animal 
has  the  advantage  of  the  plant  or  the  zoophyte,  whilst^ 
of  the  animal  kingdom^  man  is  the  most  complete  and 
independent ;  and^  although  still  a  member  of  the  uni- 
versal whole,  and  therefore  incapable  of  isolating  him* 
sel^  yet  better  able  than  any  other  organism  to  ward 
off  external  influences,  and  comprise  his  world  within 
himselfl  But,  according  to  Dr.  Ennemoserj  one  of  the 
consequences  of  this  very  completeness,  is  a  weak  and 
insignificant  development  of  instinct;  and  thus  the 
healthy,  wakings  conscious  man,  is,  of  all  organism^ 
the  least  sensible  to  the  impressions  of  this  universal 
intercommunication  and  polarity;  although,  at  the 
same  time,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  plaiit  and  the 
animal,  he  is  subject,  like  the  first,  to  all  manner  of 
atmospheric,  telluric,  and  periodic  influences ;  and  fre- 
quently exhibits,  like  the  second,  peculiar  instinctive 
Updates  and  d^  and,  in  some  kdiTidual  organiza. 
tions,  very  marked  antipathies  and  susceptibilities  with 
regard  to  certain  objects  and  iofluences,  even  when  not 
placed  in  any  evident  relation  with  them. 

According  to  this  theory,  sleep  is  a  retrograde  step— 
a  retreating  into  a  lower  sphere ;  in  which  condition, 
the  sensuous  functions  being  in  abeyance,  the  instincts 
somewhat  resume  their  sway.  "  In  sleep  and  in  sick- 
nesSy"  he  says,^  '*  the  higher  a.nima.l8  and  man  fall  in  a 
physico-organical  point  of  view,  firom  their  individual 
independence,  or  power  of  self  sustainment ;  and  their 
polar  relation,  that  is,  their  relation  to  the  healthy  and 
waking  man,  becomes  changed  from  a  positive  to  a 
negative  one ;  all  men,  in  regard  to  each  other,  as  well 
as  all  nature,  being  the  subjects  of  this  polarity.  It  is 
to  be  rtmembered,  that  this  theory  of  Dr.  Ennemosei's 
was  promulgated  before  the  discoveries  of  Baron  yon 
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Beidbonback  in  magnetism  were  made  publio,  and  the 
snsoeptibility  to  magnetic  influences  in  the  animaf 
oiganism,  which  the  experiments  of  the  latter  go  to 
establish,  is  certainly  in  its  fB^vour ;  but  whilst  it  pre- 
tends to  explain  the  condition  of  the  sleepers,  and  may 
possibly  be  of  some  service  in  our  investigations  into 
the  mystery  of  dreaming,  it  leaves  us  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever,  with  respect  to  the  canse  of  our  Mling 
into  this  negative  state;  an  inquiry  in  which  little 
progress  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  made. 

With  respect  to  dreaming,  Dr.  Ennemoser  rejects 
the  physiological  theory,  which  maintains,  that  in  deep, 
magnetic  or  otherwise,  the  activity  of  the  brain  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  ganglionic  system,  and  that  the  former 
fidls  into  a  subordmate  relation.  "  Dreaming,"  he  saya^ 
"  is  the  gradual  awakening  of  activity  in  the  organs  of 
imagination,  whereby  the  presentation  of  sensuous 
objects  to  the  spirit,  which  had  been  discontinued  in 
profoxmd  sleep,  is  resumed.  '' Dreaming,"  he  adds, 
^'  also  arises  from  the  secret  activity  of  the  spirit  in  the 
innermost  sensuous  organs  of  the  brain,  busying  the 
fimcy  with  subjective  sensuous  images,  the  objective 
conscious  day-life  giving  place  to  the  creative  dominion 
of  the  poetical  genius,  to  which  night  becomes  day,  and 
miiversal  nature  its  theatre  of  action ;  and  thus  the 
supersensuous  or  transcendent  nature  of  the  spirit  be- 
comes more  manifest  in  dreaming  than  in  the  waking 
state.  But,  in  considering  this  phenomena,  man  must 
be  viewed  both  in  his  psychical  and  physioEd  relations^ 
and  as  equally  subject  to  spiritual  as  to  natural  opera- 
tions and  influences ;  since,  during  the  continuance  of 
life,  ndther  soul  nor  body  can  act  quite  independently 
of  the  other ;  for,  although  it  be  the  immortal  spirit 
which  perceives,  it  is  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  sensuous  organs  that  it  does  so ;  for  of  absolute 
spirit  without  body,  we  can  form  no  conception.'' 

What  is  here  meant  seems  to  be,  that  the  brain  h^ 
comes  the  world  to  the  spirit^  befc^    «he  impressions 
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from  the  external  world  do  actually  come  streaming 
through  by  means  of  the  external  sensuous  organs.  Bute 
in  this  state,  the  brain,  which  is  the  store-house  of 
acquired  knowledge,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  apply  its 
acquisitions  effectiyely ;  whilst  the  intuitave  knowledge 
>f  the  spirit,  if  the  sleep  be  imperfect,  is  clouded  by  its 
interference. 

Other  physiologists,  however,  believe^,  from  the 
numerous  and  well-attested  cases  of  the  transference  of 
the  senses,  in  disease,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  that 
the  activity  of  the  brain  in  sleep  is  transferred  to  the 
epigastric  region.  The  instances  of  this  phenomenon, 
as  related  by  Dr.  Petetin  and  others,  having  been  fre- 
quently published,  I  need  not  here  quote.  But,  as 
Dr.  Passavant  observes,  it  is  weU  known  that  the  fiinc- 
tions  of  the  nerves  differ  in  some  animals,  and  that  one 
set  can  supply  the  place  of  another;  as  in  those  cases 
where  there  is  a  great  susceptibility  to  light,  though  no 
eyes  can  be  discovered. 

These  physiologists  believe  that,  even  during  the 
most  profound  sleep,  the  spirit  retains  its  activity — a 
proposition  which,  indeed,  we  cannot  doubt;  ''it  wakes^ 
though  the  senses  sleep,  retreating  into  its  infinite 
depths,  like  the  sun  at  night;  living  on  its  spiritual  life 
undisturbed,  whilst  the  body  sinks  into  a  state  of  vege- 
tative tranquillity.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  the  soul  is 
unconscious  in  sleep,  because  in  waking  we  have  fre- 
quently lost  all  memory  of  its  consciousness :  since,  Ly 
the  repose  of  the  sensuous  organs,  the  bridge  betwixt 
waking  and  sleeping  is  removed,  and  the  recoUections  ol 
one  state  are  not  carried  into  the  other." 

It  will  occur  here  to  every  one,  how  often  in  the 
instant  of  waking,  we  are  not  only  conscious  that  we 
have  been  dreaming,  but  are  also  conscious  of  the  subject 
of  the  dream,  which  we  try  in  vain  to  grasp,  but  which 
eludes  us,  and  is  gone  for  ever,  the  moment  we  have 
passed  into  a  state  of  complete  wakefrilness. 

NoW|  with  respect  to  this  so-called  dreamiig  in 
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profound  sleep,  it  is  a  thing  no  one  can  well  doubt,  who 
thoroughly  helieyes  that  his  body  is  a  temple  built  for 
the  dwelling  of  an  immortal  spirit;  for  we  camiot  oon* 
oeive  of  spirit  sleeping,  or  needing  that  restoration 
which  we  know  to  be  the  condition  of  earthly  organisms. 
If,  therefore,  the  spirit  wakes,  may  we  not  suppose  that 
the  more  it  is  disentangled  from  ike  obstructions  of  the 
body,  the  more  clear  will  be  its  perceptions;  and  that, 
therefore,  in  the  profound  natural  sleep  of  the  sensuous 
organs  we  may  be  in  a  state  of  dear-seeing.  All  who 
have  attended  to  the  subject  are  aware  that  the  clear- 
seeing  of  magnetic  patients  depends  on  the  depth  of 
their  sleep;  whatever  circumstance,  internal  or  external, 
tends  to  interrupt  this  profound  repose  of  the  sensuous 
organs,  inevitably  obscures  their  perceptions. 

Again,  with  respect  to  the  not  carrying  with  us  the 
recollections  of  one  state  into  the  other,  should  not  this 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  sleeping  and  waking  are  two 
different  spheres  of  existence,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  that  double  life,  of  which  the  records  of  human 
physiology  have  presented  us  with  various  instances, 
wherein  a  patient  finds  himself  utterly  divested  of  all 
recollection  of  past  events  and  acquired  knowledge, 
and  has  to  begin  life  and  education  anew,  till  another 
transition  takes  place,  wherein  he  recovers  what  he  had 
lost,  whilst  he  at  the  same  time  loses  all  he  had  lately 
gained,  which  he  only  recovers,  once  more,  by  another 
feransiidon,  restoring  to  him  his  lately  acquired  know- 
ledge, but  again  obliterating  his  original  stock;  thus 
alternately  passing  £rom  one  state  to  the  other,  and 
disdosiog  a  double  life;  an  educated  man  in  one  con- 
dition, a  child  learning  his  alphabet  in  the  next. 

Where  the  transition  from  one  state  to  another  is 
complete,  memory  is  entirely  lost:  but  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  change,  being  either  gradual  or  modified, 
the  recollections  of  one  life  are  carried  more  or  less  into 
the  other.  We  know  this  to  be  the  case  with  magnetic 
deepen^  as  it  is  with  ordinary  dreamers;  and  most 
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persons  have  met  with  instanoes  of  the  dream  of  one 
night  being  continued  in  the  next  Treviranns  mentions 
the  case  of  a  student  who  regularly  began  to  talk  the 
moment  he  fell  asleep,  the  subject  of  his  discourse  being 
a  dream,  which  he  always  took  up  at  the  exact  point  at 
which  he  had  left  it  the  previous  morning.  Of  thiv 
dream  he  had  never  the  slightest  recollection  in  hia 
waking  state.  A  daughter  of  Sir  Qeorge  Mackenzie's^ 
who  died  at  an  early  age,  was  endowed  with  a  remaiic- 
able  genius  for  music,  and  was  an  accomplished  organist 
This  young  lady  dreamt,  during  an  illness^  that  she  was  at 
a  party,  where  she  had  heard  a  new  piece  of  music,  which 
made  so  great  an  impression  on  her  by  its  novelty  and 
beauty,  that,  on  awakening,  she  besought  her  attendants 
to  bring  her  some  paper,  that  she  might  write  it  down 
before  she  had  forgotten  it,  an  indulgence  which, 
apprehensive  of  excitement,  her  medical  attendant 
unfortunately  forbad;  for,  apart  from  the  additional 
psychological  interest  that  would  have  been  attached 
to  the  fact,  the  effects  ot  compliance^  judging  from  what 
ensued,  would  probably  have  been  soothmg,  rather  than 
otiierwise.  About  ten  days  afterwards  she  had  a  second 
dream,  wherein  she  again  found  herself  at  a  party, 
where  she  descried  on  the  desk  of  a  pianoforte,  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  an  open  book,  in  which,  with 
astonished  delight,  she  recognised  the  same  piece  ot 
music,  which  she  immediately  proceeded  to  play,  and 
then  awoke.  The  piece  was  not  of  a  short  or  fugitive 
character,  but  in  the  style  of  an  overture.  The  question 
of  coturse  remains,  as  to  whether  she  was  composing  the 
music  in  her  sleep,  or,  by  an  act  of  clairvoyance,  was 
perceiving  some  that  actually  existed.  Either  is  pos- 
sible, for,  although  she  might  have  been  incapable  o/ 
composing  so  elaborate  a  piece  in  her  waking  state, 
there  are  many  instances  on  record  of  persons  per- 
fonmng  intellectual  feats  in  dreams,  to  which  they  were 
miequal  when  awake.  A  very  eminent  person  assured 
me  that  he  had  once  composed  some  lines  in  his  deexv 
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I  think  it  was  a  sonnet,  which  £ur  exceeded  any  of  his 
waking  performanoes  of  that  description. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  this  sort  of  double  life,  is  the 
case  of  the  young  girl  mentioned  by  Dr.  Abercrombie 
and  others,  whose  employment  was  keeping  cattle,  and 
who  slept  for  some  time,  much  to  her  own  annoyance^ 
m  the  room  adjoining  one  occupied  by  an  itinerant 
musician.  The  man,  who  played  exceedingly  well,  being 
an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  frequently  practised  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  performing  on  his  yiolin  very  com- 
plicated and  difficult  compositions,  whilst  the  girl,  so 
£u:  from  discovering  any  pleasure  in  his  performances^ 
complained  bitterly  of  being  kept  awake  by  the  noise. 
Some  time  after  this  she  ML  iU,  and  was  removed  to 
the  house  of  a  charitable  lady,  who  undertook  the 
charge  of  her;  and  here,  by  and  by,  the  family  were 
amazed  by  frequently  hearing  the  most  exquisite  musio 
in  the  night,  which  they  at  length  discovered  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  girl  The  sounds  were  those  of  a  violin, 
and  the  tuning  and  other  preliminaiy  processes  were 
accurately  imitated.  She  went  through  long  and 
elaborate  pieces,  and  afterwards  was  h^ird  imitating; 
in  the  same  way,  the  sounds  of  a  pianoforte  that  was 
in  the  house.  She  also  talked  very  cleverly  on  the 
subjects  of  religion  and  politics,  and  discussed,  with 
great  judgment,  the  characters  and  conduct  of  persons^ 
public  and  private.  Awake,  she  knew  nothing  of  these 
things,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  stupid,  heavy,  and 
had  no  taste  whatever  for  music.  Phrenology  would 
nrobably  interpret  this  phenomenon,  by  saying  that  the 
lower  elements  of  the  cerebral  spinal  axis,  as  organs  of 
sensation^  &c.,  Ac,  being  asleep,  the  cluster  of  the 
lugher  organs  requisite  for  the  above  combinations  were 
not  only  awake,  but  rendered  more  active  from  the 
repose  of  the  others:  but  to  me  it  appears  that  we 
here  see  the  inherent  £Ehculties  of  the  spirit  manifesting 
themselves  whilst  the  body  slept.  The  same  fisumltiet 
^««iflt  have  existed  when  it  vmfi  in  a  waking  state;  bul 
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die  impreflBioiis  and  maniftiBtotioiifl  were  then  depeudent 
on  the  activity  and  peiifection  of  the  sensuous  organs^ 
which  seem  to  have  been  of  an  inferior  order;  and^ 
consequently^  no  rays  of  this  in-dwelling  genius  could 
pierce  the  coarse  integument  in  which  it  was  lodged. 

Similar  unexpected  &culties  have  been  not  unfre- 
quently  manifested  by  the  dying ;  and  we  may  condudo 
to  a  certain  degree  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  that 
the  incipient  death  of  the  body  is  leaving  the  spirit 
more  unobstructed.  Dr.  Steinbech  mentions  the  case 
of  a  clergyman,  who,  being  summoned  to  administer  the 
last  sacraments  to  a  dying  peasant,  foimd  him  to  his 
surprise  praying  aloud  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  a  mystery 
which  could  be  no  otherwise  explained  than  by  the 
circumstance  ot  his  having  when  a  child  frequently 
heard  the  then  minister  of  the  parish  praying  in  those 
languages.  He  had,  however,  never  understood  the 
prayers,  nor  indeed  paid  any  attention  to  them,  still 
less  had  he  been  aware  that  they  had  lived  in  his 
memory.  It  would  give  much  additional  interest  to 
this  story  had  Dr.  Steinbech  mentioned  how  &r  the 
man,  now,  whilst  uttering  the  words^  understood  their 
meaning ;  whether  he  was  aware  of  what  he  was  say- 
ing;  or  was  only  repeating  the  words  by  rote. 

With  regard  to  the  extraordinaxy  mcultj  of  memory 
manifested  in  these  and  similar  cases,  I  shall  hav« 
some  observations  to  make  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
book. 

Parallel  instances  are  those  of  idiots^  who,  either  in 
a  somnambulic  state,  or  immediately  previous  to  death, 
have  spoken  as  if  inspired.  At  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne. 
in  Savoy,  there  was  a  dumb  Cretrn,  who,  having  fsJlen 
into  a  natural  state  of  somnambulism,  not  omy  was 
found  to  fspeeik  with  ease,  but  also  to  the  purpose^ 
a  fiiculty  which  disi^peared,  however,  whenever  he 
awoke.  Dumb  persons  have  likewise  been  known  to 
speak  when  at  the  point  of  death. 
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The  pofisibility  of  suggesting  dreams  to  some  steepen 
by  whispering  in  the  ear  is  a.  well  known  &ct ;  but 
this  can^  doubtless,  only  be  practicable  where  the  seiv- 
suous  organs  are  partly  awake.  Then,  as  with  mag- 
netic patients  in  a  state  of  incomplete  sleep,  we  hai^ 
only  reverie  and  imagination  in  place  of  clear-seeing. 

The  next  class  of  dreams  are  those  which  partake 
of  the  nature  of  second-sight,  or  prophecy,  and  of  these 
there  are  various  kinds;  some  being  plain  and  literal 
in  their  premonitions,  others  allegorical  and  obscure ; 
whilst  some  also  regard  the  most  imimportant,  and 
others  the  most  grave  events  of  our  lives.  A  gentle- 
man engaged  in  business  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  for 
example,  dreams  that  on  entering  his  office  in  the 
morning,  he  sees  seated  on  a  certain  stool,  a  person 
formerly  in  his  service  as  clerk,  of  whom  he  had  neither 
heard  nor  thought  for  some  tima  He  inquires  the 
motive  of  the  visit,  and  is  told  that  such  and  such  cir- 
cumstances having  brought  the  stranger  to  that  part 
of  the  country,  he  could  not  forbear  visiting  his  old 
qtmrters,  exprearing,  at  the  same  time,  a  wish  to  spend 
a  few  days  in  his  former  occupation,  <&c.  <&c.  The 
gentleman  being  struck  with  the  vividness  of  the  illu- 
sion relates  his  dream  at  break&st,  and,  to  his  surprise^ 
on  going  to  his  office,  there  sits  the  man,  and  the  dia* 
logue  that  ensues  is  precisely  that  of  the  dream.  I  have 
heard  of  numerous  instances  of  this  kind  of  dream, 
where  no  previous  expectation  nor  excitement  of  mind 
could  be  found  to  account  for  them,  and  where  the 
fulfilment  was  too  exact  and  literal,  in  all  particulars^ 
\o  admit  of  their  being  explained  away  by  the  ready 
lesource  of  "  an  extraordinary  coincidence."  There  are 
also  on  record,  both  in  this  country  and  others,  many 
perfectly  well  authenticated  cases  of  people  obtaining 
prizer  '^v  the  lottery,  through  having  dreamt  of  the 
fortunar  .  numbers.  As  many  numbers,  however,  may 
have  been  dreamt  of  that  were  not  drawn  prizes,  we 
can  derive  no  conclusion  from  this  oircumstanoa 
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A.  yery  remarkable  instance  of  this  kiiLd  of  dream- 
tng  occorred  a  few  years  since  to  Mr.  A.  F.,  an  emi- 
nent Scotch  advocate,  whilst  staying  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Loch  Fyne,  who  dreamt  one  night  that  he 
taw  a  number  of  people  in  the  street  foUowing  a  man 
CO  the  scaffold.  He  discovered  the  features  of  the 
criminal  in  the  cart  distinctly,  and,  for  some  reason  or 
other^  which  he  cotdd  not  account  for,  felt  an  extra- 
ordinary interest  in  his  &te,  insomuch  that  he  joined 
the  throng,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  place  that 
was  to  terminate  his  earthly  career.  This  interest  was 
the  more  unaccountable  that  the  man  had  an  exceed- 
ingly unprepossessing  countenance,  but  it  was,  never- 
theless, so  vivid,  as  to  induce  the  dreamer  to  ascend  the 
scaffold  and  address  him  with  a  view  to  enable  him  to 
escape  the  impending  catastrophe.  Suddenly,  however, 
whilst  he  was  talking  to  him,  the  whole  scene  dissolved 
away,  and  the  sleeper  awoke.  Being  a  good  deal  struck 
^th  the  life-like  reality  of  the  vision,  aad  the  imprea- 
sion  made  on  his  mind  by  the  features  of  this  man,  ha 
related  the  circumstance  to  his  Mends,  at  breakfast, 
adding  that  he  should  know  him  anywhere,  if  he  saw 
him.  A  few  jests  being  made  on  the  subject,  the  thing 
was  forgotten. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  advocate 
was  informed  that  two  men  wanted  to  speak  to  him, 
and  on  going  into  the  hall  he  was  struck  with  amaze- 
ment at  perceiving  that  one  of  them  was  the  hero  of 
his  dream! 

"We  are  accused  of  murder,"  said  they,  *and  we 
wish  to  consult  you.  Three  of  us  went  out  last 
uight  in  a  boat,  an  accident  has  happened,  our  com- 
fade  is  drowned,  and  they  want  to  make  us  account- 
able for  him."  The  advocate  then  put  some  interro 
gations  to  them,  and  the  result  produced  in  his  mind 
by  theiir  answers  was  a  conviction  of  their  guilt. 
Ftobably  the  recollection  of  his  dream  rendered  the 
eflEects  ot  thia  conviction  more  palpable,  for,  one  ad« 
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dreBBing  the  otiber,  said  in  Gaelic,  <^  We  haTe  come  lo 
tiie  'wrong  man;  he  is  against  us.** 

« There  is  a  higher  power  than  I  against  you," 
xetamed  the  gentleman;  ^'and  the  only  advice  1 
can  give  you  is,  if  you  are  guilty,  fly  immediately.'' 
Upon  this  they  went  away,  and  the  next  thing  he 
hc^urd  was  that  they  were  taken  into  custody  on  suspi- 
cion of  the  murder. 

The  account  of  the  affiur  was^  that  as  they  said^  the 
three  had  gone  out  together  on  the  preceding  evenings 
and  that  in  the  morning  the  body  of  one  of  them  had 
been  found  on  the  shore,  with  a  cut  across  his  forehead. 
The  feitherand  friends  of  the  victim  had  waited  ontlie 
banks  of  the  lake  tiU  the  boat  came  in,  and  then  de- 
manded their  companion,  of  whom  however  they  pro- 
fessed themselves  unable  to  give  any  accoimt.  Upon  thia 
the  old  man  led  them  to  his  cottage  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  them  the  body  of  his  son.  One  entered,  and 
at  the  sight  of  it  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  the  other 
refused  to  step  over  the  threshold,  saying  Ids  business 
called  him  immediately  home,  and  went  sulkily  away. 
This  last  was  the  man  seen  in  the  dream. 

After  a  fortnight's  incarceration  the  former  of  these 
was  liberated,  and  he  then  declared  to  the  advocate  his 
intention  of  bringing  an  action  of  damages  for  false 
imprisonment.  He  was  advised  not  to  do  it.  '*  Leave 
well  alone,"  said  the  lawyer;  '*  and  if  you'll  take  my 
advice^  make  off  while  you  can."  The  man  however  re- 
fused to  fly:  he  declared  that  he  really  did  not  know  what 
had  occamoned  the  death  of  his  comrade.  Thelatterhad 
been  at  one  end  of  the  boat  and  he  at  the  ether,  'whssa 
he  looked  round  he  was  gonej^  but  whether  he  had 
fiaUeD  overboard  and  cut  his  head  as  he  fell,  or 
whether  he  had  been  struck  and  pushed  into  the 
water  he  did  not  know.  The  advocate  became  finally 
satisfied  of  this  man's  innocence,  but  the  auth«ritiea 
thinking  it  absurd  to  tiy  one  and  not  the  other,  again 
kid  hands  on  him,  anditftUioMr.  A.F.iobetb« 
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defender  of  botL  The  dUOiculty  was  not  to  separate 
their  cases  in  his  pleading,  for  however  morally  con- 
▼inced  of  the  different  ground  on  which  thej  stood,  his 
duty,  professionally,  was  to  obtain  the  acquittal  of 
both,  in  which  he  finally  succeeded  as  regarded  the 
charge  of  murder.  They  were  therefore  sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment,  arid  so  &r  as  the  dream  is 
concerned  here  ends  the  story.  There  remains  how- 
ever a  curious  sequel  to  it. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  the  same  gentleman  being 
in  a  boat  on  Loch  Fyne,  in  company  with  Sir  T.  D.  L., 
happened  to  be  mentioning  these  curious  circumstances, 
when  one  of  the  boatmen  said,  that  he  ''knew  well 
about  those  two  men;  and  that  a  very  strange  thing 
had  occurred  in  regard  to  one  of  them."  This  one,  on 
inquiry,  proved  to  be  the  subject  of  the  dream;  and 
the  strange  thing  was  this;  on  berng  liberated,  he  had 
quitted  that  part  of  the  coimtry,  and  in  process  of  time, 
had  gone  to  Greenock,  and  thence  embarked  in  a  vessel 
fi)r  Cork.  But  the  vessel  seemed  £Etted  never  to  reach 
its  destination;  one  misfortune  happened  after  another, 
till  at  length  the  sailors  said,  ''This  won't  do;  there 
must  be  a  murderer  on  board  with  us."  As  is  usual 
when  such  a  persuasion  exists,  they  drew  lots  three 
times,  and  each  time  it  fell  on  that  man.  He  was  con- 
sequently put  on  shore,  and  the  vessel  went  on  its  way 
without  him.  What  had  become  of  him  affcerwarda 
was  not  known. 

A  ^lend  of  mine,  bdng  in  London,  dreamt  that  she 
saw  her  little  boy  playing  on  the  terrace  of  her  housi 
in  Northumberland,  that  he  fell  and  hurt  his  ann,  and 
she  saw  him  lying  apparently  dead.  The  dream 
recurred  two  or  three  times,  on  the  same  night,  and 
■he  awoke  her  husband,  saying  she  "  feared  something 
must  have  happened  to  Henry."  In  due  course  of  post,  a 
letter  arrived  from  the  governess,  saying  that  she  was 
■any  to  have  to  communicate,  that  whilst  playing  on 
the  terrace  that  mominii  Master  Henry  had  ftllenover 
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a  heap  of  stones,  and  broken  his  arm,  adding  that  ha 
had  fainted  after  the  accident,  and  had  lain  for  some 
time  insensible.  The  lady  to  whom  this  dream  occurred, 
is  not  aware  of  having  manifested  this  hcvlty  before  or 
sinca 

Mrs.  W.  dreamt  that  she  saw  people  ascending  hy 
a  ladder  to  the  chamber  of  her  step-son  John;  wakes^, 
and  says  she  is  a&aid  he  is  dead,  and  that  there  was 
Bometlung  odd  in  her  dream  abont  a  watch  and  a 
oandle.  In  the  morning,  a  messenger  is  sent  to  inquire 
for  the  gentleman,  and  they  find  people  ascending  to  his 
chamber  window  by  a  ladder,  the  door  of  the  room 
being  locked.  They  discover  him  dead  on  the  floor 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  and  the  candle  between  his 
feet.  The  same  lady  dreamt  that  she  saw  a  Mend  in 
great  agony:  and  that  she  heard  him  say,  they  were 
tearing  his  flesh  from  his  bones.  He  was  some  time 
afterwards  seized  with  inflammation,  lay  as  she  had 
seen,  and  made  use  of  those  exact  words. 

A  friend  of  mine  dreamt  lately,  that  somebody  said 
her  nephew  must  not  be  bled,  as  it  would  be  dangarous. 
The  young  man  was  quite  well,  and  there  had  been  no 
design  of  bleeding  him;  but,  on  the  following  morning 
he  had  a  tooth  drawn,  and  an  effusion  of  blood  ensued, 
which  lasted  some  days,  and  caused  a  good  deal  of 
nneasiness. 

A  &rmer  in  Worcestershire  dreamt  that  his  little 
boy  of  twelve  years  old,  had  &llen  frx>m  the  wagon 
and  was  killed.  The  dream  recurred  three  times  in  one 
night;  but,  unwilling  to  yield  to  superstitious  fears,  he 
allowed  the  child  to  accompany  the  wagoner  to  Kidder- 
minster fiiir.  The  driver  waa  very  fond  of  the  boy, 
and  he  felt  assured  would  take  care  of  him;  but,  having 
occasion  to  go  a  little  out  of  the  road  to  leave  a  parcel 
the  man  bade  the  child  walk  on  with  the  wagon,  and 
he  would  meet  him  at  a  certain  spot.  On  arriving 
there,  the  horses  were  coming  quietly  forward,  but  the 
boy  was  not  with  them;  and  on  retracing  the  road,  hie 
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WM  found  dead,  having,  apparently,  fiJlen  from  the 
shafts  and  been  crushed  by  the  wheds. 

A  gentleman,  who  resided  near  one  of  the  Scottish 
lakes,  dreamt  that  he  saw  a  number  of  persons  sur- 
rounding a  body,  which  had  just  been  drawn  out  of  the 
water.  On  approaching  the  spot,  he  perceives  that  it 
is  himself,  and  the  assistants  are  his  own  friends  an^ 
retainers.  Alarmed  at  the  life-like  reality  of  the  viaon, 
he  resolved  to  elude  the  threatened  destiny  by  never 
venturing  on  the  lake  again.  On  one  occasion,  however, 
it  became  quite  indispensable  that  he  should  do  so;  and 
as  the  day  was  qtiite  calm,  he  yielded  to  the  necessity, 
on  condition  that  he  should  be  put  ashore  at  once  on 
the  opposite  side,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  proceeded 
to  their  destinations  where  he  would  meet  them.  This 
was  accordingly  done:  the  boat  skimmed  gaQy  over  the 
smooth  '^'aters,  and  arrived  safely  at  the  rendezvous,  the 
gentlemen  laughing  at  the  superstition  of  their  com- 
panion, whilst  he  stood  smiling  on  the  bank  to  receive 
them.  But  alas!  the  &teswere  inexorable;  the  little 
promontory  that  supported  him  had  been  undermined 
by  the  water;  it  gave  way  beneath  his  feet,  and  life 
was  extinct  before  he  could  be  rescued  from  the  waves. 
This  circumstance  was  related  to  me  by  a  friend  of  the 
family. 

Mr.  S.  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  Bishop,  who  set  some- 
what more  value  on  the  things  of  this  world  than 
became  his  function.  He  had  sdways  told  his  son  that 
there  was  but  one  thing  he  could  not  forgive,  and  that 
WEB  a  bad  mairiage,  meaning  by  a  bad  marriage,  a  poor 
one.  As  cautions  of  this  sort  do  not,  by  any  mean^ 
prevent  young  people  Mling  in  love,  Mr.  S.  fixed  his 
affections  on  Lady  O.,  a  fair  young  widow,  without  any 
fcntone;  and  aware  that  it  would  be  useless  to  apply 
for  his  father^s  consent,  he  married  her  without  asking 
it.  They  were,  consequently,  exceedingly  poor,  and 
indeed,  nearly  all  they  h^  to  live  on  was  a  small 
Hinecure  of  forty  poimds  per  annumi  which  Dean  Swift 
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jorocared  tat  bim.  Whilst  in  this  sitaatioii,  Mr.  & 
dreamt  one  night  that  he  was  in  the  cathedral  in  whidi 
he  had  fonnerly  been  accustomed  to  attend  service; 
that  he  saw  a  stranger,  habited  as  a  Bishop,  oceapying 
his  Mher's  throne,  and  that  on  applying  to  the  veiger 
for  an  explanation,  the  man  said  that  l^e  Bishop  was 
dead,  and  that  he  had  expired  just  as  he  was  adding  a 
codicil  to  his  will  in  his  son's  &yoar.  The  impression 
made  by  the  dream  was  so  strong,  that  Mr.  S.  felt  that 
he  should  have  no  repose  till  he  had  obtained  news  from 
home;  and  as  the  most  speedy  way  of  doing  so  was  ta 
go  there  himself  he  started  on  horseback,  much  againsl 
the  advice  of  his  wife,  who  attached  no  importance 
whatever  to  the  circumstance.  He  had  scarcely 
accomplished  half  his  journey,  when  he  met  a  courier, 
bearing  the  intelligence  of  his  &ther^s  death;  and  when 
he  reached  hornet,  he  found  that  there  was  a  codicil 
attached  to  the  will  of  the  greatest  importance  to  hia 
own  future  prospects;  but  the  old  gentleman  had  ex* 
pired,  with  the  pen  in  his  hand,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
iignit. 

In  this  unhappy  position,  reduced  to  hopeless  indi- 
gence^ the  friends  of  the  young  man  proposed  that  he 
abould  present  himself  at  the  Yice-reg^  Palace,  on  the 
next  levee  day,  in  hopes  that  some  interest  might  be 
excited  in  his  £eivour;  to  which,  with  reluctance  ha 
consented.  As  he  was  ascending  the  stairs,  he  was  mek 
by  a  gentleman  whose  dress  indicated  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Church. 

^Oood  HeavensT  said  he,  to  the  friend  who  acoom- 
panied him,  ''Who is thatr 

''That  is  Mr. ,  of  so  and  so." 

''Then  he  will  be  Bishop  of  L— I"  returned  Mr. 
&,;  "for  that  is  the  man  I  saw  occupying  my  faihec^a 
throner 

"Impossibler  replied  the  other;  "he  has  no  interesl 
whateyer,  and  has  no  more  chanoe  of  being  a  blahop 
than  I  haveL" 
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*'Ton  will  see,"  replied  Mr.  &  **I  am  certain  he 
wilL- 

They  had  made  their  obeisance  aboye,  and  were 
returning,  when  there  was  a  great  cry  without,  and 
everybody  rushed  to  the  doors  and  windows  to  inquire 
what  had  happened.  The  horses  attached  to  the  car- 
riage of  a  young  nobleman  had  become  restive^  and  were 
endangering  the  life  of  their  master,  when  Mr.  — — 
rushed  forward,  and  at  the  peril  of  his  own,  seized  their 
heads,  and  afforded  Lord  C.  time  to  descend  before  they 
broke  through  all  restraint,  and  dashed  away.  Through 
the  interest  of  this  nobleman  and  his  Mends,  to  whom 

Mr.  had  been  previously  quite  unknown,  he 

obtained  the  see  of  L.  These  circumstances  were 
related  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  family. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the  instances  qf  this 
sort  of  dreaming  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge^ 
but  were  they  even  much  more  rare  than  they  are,  and 
were  there  none  of  a  graver  and  more  mysterious  kind, 
it  might  certainly  occasion  some  surprise  that  they 
should  have  excited  so  little  Qittention.  When  stories 
of  this  sort  are  narrated  tU^  are  listened  to  with 
wonder  for  the  moment,  and  then  forgotten,  and  few 
people  reflect  on  the  deep  significance  of  the  facts,  nor 
the  important  consequences  to  us  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion, of  how,  with  our  limited  Acuities,  which  camiot 
foretel  the  events  of  the  next  moment,  we  should  sud- 
denly become  prophets  and  seers. 

The  following  dream,  as  it  regards  the  fate  of  a  very 
interesting  person,  and  is,  I  believe,  very  little  known, 
I  will  relate,  though  the  story  is  of  somewhat  an  old 
date : — ^Major  Andr6,  the  circumstances  of  whose 
lamented  death  are  too  well  known  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  detail  them  here,  was  a  friend  of  Miss 
Seward's,  and,  previously  to  his  embarkation  for 
America,  he  made  a  journey  into  Derbyshire  to  pay 
her  a  visit,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  ride 
ovw  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  Peak,  and  introduce 
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Andr6  to  Newton,  her  minstrel,  as  she  called  him,  and 
to  Mr.  Ommingham^  the  curate,  who  was  also  a  poet. 

Whilst  these  two  gentlemen  were  awaiting  the  arriyal 
of  their  guests,  of  whose  intentions  they  had  been 
apprized,  Mr.  Cunningham  mentioned  to  Newton  that 
on  the  preceding  night  he  had  had  a  very  extraordinary 
dream,  which  he  could  not  get  out  of  his  head.  He 
had  &Jicied  himself  in  a  forest :  the  place  was  strange 
to  him,  and  whilst  looking  about  he  perceived  a  horse- 
man approaching  at  great  speed,  who  had  scarcely 
reached  the  spot  where  the  dreamer  stood,  when  three 
men  rushed  out  of  the  thicket,  and  seizing  his  bridle^ 
hurried  him  away,  after  closely  searching  his  person. 
The  coimtenance  of  the  stranger  being  very  interesting, 
the  sympathy  felt  by  the  sleeper  for  his  apparent  mis- 
fortune awoke  him;  but  he  presently  fell  a^eep  again, 
and  dreamt  that  he  was  standing  near  a  great  city 
amongst  thousands  of  people,  and  that  he  saw  the  same 
person  he  had  seen  seized  in  the  wood,  brought  out, 
and  suspended  to  a  gallows.  When  Andr€  and  Miss 
Seward  arrived  he  was  horror-struck  to  perceive  that 
his  new  acquaintance  was  the  antitype  of  the  man  in 
the  dream. 

Mr.  C,  a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  the  other  day  that 
he  had  dreamt  he  had  gone  to  see  a  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  that  she  had  presented  him  with  a 
purse.  In  the  morning  he  mentioned  the  circumstance 
to  his  wife,  adding  that  he  wondered  what  should  have 
made  him  dream  of  a  person  he  had  not  been  in  any 
way  led  to  think  of;  and,  above  all,  that  she  should 
give  him  a  purse.  On  that  same  day  a  letter  arrived 
from  that  lady  to  Mrs.  C,  containing  a  purse,  of  which 
she  begged  her  acceptance.  Here  was  the  imperfect 
foreshadowing  of  the  &ct,  probably  from  unsound  sleep. 

Another  Mend  lately  dreamt,  one  Thursday  nighty 
that  he  saw  an  acquaintance  of  his  thrown  fix)m  his 
horse,  and  that  he  was  lying  on  the  ground  with  the 
blood  streaming  from  his  &,ce,  and  was  much  cut.    He 
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Bientioned  liis  dream  in  the  momingy  and  being  an 
entire  disbeliever  in  such  phenomena^  he  was  unable  to 
account  for  the  impression  made  on  his  mind.  This  was 
go  strong  that,  on  Saturday,  he  could  not  forbear  calling 
at  his  Mend's  house,  who  he  was  told  was  in  bed, 
having  been  thrown  from  his  horse  on  the  preyiouB 
day,  and  much  injured  about  the  &.ce. 

Belations  of  this  description  haviag  been  more  or  less 
lamiliar  to  the  world  in  all  times  and  places,  and  the 
recurrence  of  the  phenomena  too  frequent  to  admit  of 
their  reality  being  disputed,  various  theories  were  pro- 
mulgated to  account  for  them,  and  indeed  there  scarcely 
seems  to  be  a  philosopher  or  historian  amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  who  does  not  make  some  allusion 
to  this  ill-tmderstood  department  of  nature,  whilst 
amongst  the  eastern  nations  the  faith  in  such  mysterious 
revelations  remains  even  yet  tmdiminished.  Spirits^ 
good  and  evil,  or  the  divinities  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology, were  generally  called  in  to  remove  the  difficulty, 
though  some  philosophers,  rejecting  this  supematunJ 
interference,  sought  the  explanation  ia  merely  physical 
causes. 

In  the  Druidical  rites  of  the  northern  nations  women 
bore  a  considerable  part:  there  were  priestesses,  who 
gave  forth  oracles  and  prophecies,  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  Pythonesses  of  the  Grecian  temples,  and^ 
no  doubt,  drawing  their  inspiration  from  the  same 
sources,  namely,  frx>m  the  influences  of  magnetism,  and 
from  narcotics.  When  the  pure  rites  of  Christianity 
superseded  the  Heathen  forms  of  worship,  tradition 
kept  alive  the  memoiy  of  these  vaticinations,  together 
with  some  of  the  arcana  of  the  Druidical  groves,  and 
hence,  in  the  middle  ages,  arose  a  race  of  so-called 
witches  and  sorcerers,  who  were  partly  impostors  and 
Dartly  self-deluded.  Nobody  thought  of  seeking  the 
explanation  of  the  &cts  they  witnessed  in  natural 
eauses;  what  had  formerly  been  attributed  to  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  gods  was  now  attributed  to  the  influenc* 
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of  the  devil,  and  a  league  with  Satan  was  the  mdvenal 
solvent  of  all  difficulties. 

Persecution  followed,  of  course,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  were  offered  up  to  the  demon  of  superstition, 
till  the  candid  and  rational  part  of  mankind,  taking 
fright  at  the  holocaust,  began  to  put  in  their  protest, 
and  lead  out  a  reaction,  which,  like  all  reactions,  ran 
right  into  the  opposite  extreme.  From  believing  every- 
thing they  ceased  to  believe  anything,  and  after  swallow- 
ing unhesitatingly  the  most  monstrous  absurdities, 
they  reUeved  themselves  of  the  whole  difficulty  by 
denying  the  plainest  &Lcts;  whilst  what  it  was  found 
impossible  to  deny,  was  referred  to  imagiiKUion — ^that 
most  abused  word,  which  explained  nothing,  but  left 
the  matter  as  obscure  as  it  was  before.  Man's  spiritual 
nature  was  forgotten,  and  what  the  senses  could  not 
apprehend,  nor  the  understanding  account  for,  was  pro* 
nounced  to  be  impossible.  Thank  Qodl  we  have  lived 
through  that  age,  and,  in  spite  of  the  struggles  of  the 
materialistic  sdbool,  we  are  fiast  advancing  to  a  better. 
The  traditions  of  the  saints  who  suffered  the  most  ap- 
palling tortures,  and  slept  or  smiled  the  while,  can 
scarcely  be  rejected  now,  when  we  are  daily  hearing  of 
people  imdergoing  frightful  operations,  either  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  or  whilst  they  believe  themselves  re- 
velling in  delight;  nor  can  the  psychological  intima- 
tions which  these  fiicts  offer  be  much  longer  overlooked. 
One  revelation  must  lead  to  another,  and  the  wise  men 
of  the  world  will,  ere  long^  be  obliged  to  give  in  their 
adherence  to  Shakspere's  much  quoted  axiom,  and 
confess  that  '^  there  are  more  things  in  Heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy  i" 
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It  bae  bem  the  opinion  of  many  philosophers,  botk 
aucieut  and  modem,  that,  in  the  ori^nal  state  <^  man, 
U  he  came  forth  &om  the  bands  of  hia  Cre&t<n-,  that 
knowledge  which  is  now  acquired  by  piuna  and  labour 
was  intuitive.  Hia  material  body  was  given  him  iop 
the  pupoee  of  placing  him  in  relation  -intb  the  mate- 
rial world,  and  his  senfiuoas  organs fbrtbe  pero«mtion(rf 
material  objects;  but  his  soul  was  a  mirror  of  tiie  noi- 
vei-ue,  in  which  eTerytbing  was  reflected,  and,  probably, 
is  BO  still,  but  tiiat  the  spirit  is  no  longer  in  a  condition 
to  perceive  it.  Degraded  in  bis  nature,  and  distracted 
by  the  multiplicity  of  the  objeotB  and  intereets  that 
■tUTomid  him,  man  has  lost  his  faculty  of  apiritoal 
seeing;  hat  in  sleep,  when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of 
passivity,  and  external  objeota  are  excluded  from  ns  by 
the  shutting  up  of  the  senses  through  which  we  per- 
ceive them,  the  spirit,  to  a  certain  degree  freed  from 
its  impediments,  may  enjoy  somewhat  of  its  original 
privil^e.  "  The  soul,  which  ia  designed  as  the  mirror 
of  a  saperior  spiritual  order  "  (to  which  it  belongs),  still 
lecelTes,  in  dreams,  some  rays  frran  abov^  and  enjoys 
a  foretaste  of  its  future  ctmdition;  and,  whatever 
Interpretation  may  be  put  upon  the  bistoiy  of  the  FaU, 
few  will  doubt  that  before  it  man  must  have  stood  in  a 
much  more  intimate  relation  to  bis  Creator  than  he  has 
done  since.  If  we  admit  this,  and  also  that,  for  the 
above  hinted  reasons,  the  soul  in  sle^  may  be  able  to 
'  n  somewhat  of  ii' 
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Ability  of  what  is  called  prophetic  dreaming  xoay  be 
better  understood. 

''Seeing  in  dreams,"  says  Ennemoser,  ''is  a  self- 
illumining  of  things,  places,  and  times,"  for  relations  of 
time  and  space  form  no  obstruction  to  the  dreamer; 
things  near  and  far  are  alike  seen  in  the  mirror  of  the 
soul,  according  to  the  connexion  m  which  they  stand  to 
each  other;  and  as  the  future  is  but  an  unfolding  of 
the  present,  as  the  present  is  of  the  past,  one  b^g 
necessarily  involved  in  the  other,  it  is  not  more  difficult 
to  the  untrammelled  spirit  to  perceive  what  is  to  hap- 
pen than  what  has  already  happened.  Under  what 
peculiar  circumstances  it  is  that  the  body  and  soul  &XL 
xCito  this  particular  relative  condition  we  do  not  know; 
but  that  certain  families  and  constitutions  are  more 
prone  to  these  conditions  than  others  all  experience 
goes  to  establish.  According  to  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Ennemoser,  we  should  conclude  that  they  are  more 
susceptible  to  magnetic  influences,  and  that  the  body 
fijls  into  a  more  complete  state  of  negative  polarity. 

In  the  histories  of  the  Old  Testament  we  constantly 
find  instances  of  prophetic  dreaming,  and  the  voice  of 
God  was  chiefly  heard  by  the  prophets  in  sleep ;  seem- 
ing to  establish  that  man  is,  in  that  state,  more  suscep- 
tible of  spiritual  communion,  although  the  being  thus 
made  the  special  organ  of  the  divine  will  may  be  alto- 
gether a  different  thing  from  the  mere  disfranchisement 
of  the  embodied  spirit  in  ordinary  cases  of  clear-seeing 
m  sleep.  Pro£me  history,  also,  furnishes  us  with 
ttoious  instances  of  prophetic  dreaming,  which  it  is 
mmecessaty  for  me  to  refer  to  here.  But  there  is  one 
thing  very  worthy  of  remark — namely,  that  the  alle- 
gorical character  of  many  of  the  dr^uns  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament  occasionally  pervades  those  of  the 
present  day.  I  have  heard  of  several  of  this  nature, 
and  Oberlin,  the  good  pastor  of  Ban  de  la  Roche,  was 
80  subject  to  them,  that  he  fancied  he  had  acquired  the 
aort  of  interpreting  the  symbols.     This  charactmErtio  of 
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dreaming  is  in  strict  conformity  vdth  the  language  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  most  ancient  nations. 
Poets  and  prophets,  heathen  and  Christian,  alike  ex- 
press themselves  symbolically;  and  if  we  believe  that 
this  language  prevailed  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
before  the  external  and  intellectual  life  had  pre- 
dominated over  the  instinctive  and  emotional,  we  must 
eonclude  it  to  be  the  natural  language  of  man,  who 
must,  therefore,  have  been  gifted  with  a  conformable 
&culty  of  comprehending  these  hieroglyphics;  and 
hence  it  arose  that  the  interpreting  of  dr^etms  became 
a  legitimate  art  Long  after  these  instinctive  fiunilties 
were  lost,  or  rather  obscured,  by  the  turmoil  and  dis- 
tractions of  sensuous  life,  the  memories  and  traditions 
of  them  remained,  and  hence  the  superstructure  of 
jugglery  and  imp<^ure  that  ensued,  of  which  the  gip- 
sies form  a  signal  example— in  whom,  however,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  some  occasional  gleams  of  this 
original  endowment  may  still  be  found,  as  is  the  case, 
though  more  rarely,  in  individuals  of  all  races  and  con- 
ditions. The  whole  of  nature  is  one  large  book  of 
symbols,  which,  because  we  have  lost  the  key  to  it,  we 
cannot  decipher.  ''To  the  first  man,*'  says  Haman, 
"whatever  Ma  ear  heard,  his  eye  saw,  or  iTS 
touched,  was  a  living  word;  with  this  word  in  his  heart 
and  in  his  mouth,  the  formation  of  language  was  easy« 
Man  saw  things  in  their  essence  and  properties^  and 
named  them  accordingly." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  heathen  forms  of 
worship  and  systems  of  religion  were  but  the  external 
symbols  of  some  deep  meanings,  and  not  the  idle  &.ble8 
diat  they  have  been  too  frequently  considered;  and  it 
10  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  theology  which  satisfied 
80  many  great  minds,  had  no  better  foundation  than  a 
child's  &iiy  tale. 

A  maid  servant,  who  resided  many  years  in  a  distin- 
guished family  in  Edinburgh,  was  repeatedly  warned  of 
the  approaching  death  of  certain  members  of  that 
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fiuniiy,  by  dreaming  that  one  of  the  walls  of  the  houBe 
had  fallen.  Shoz^y  before  the  head  of  the  fiunily 
sickened  and  died,  she  said  she  had  dreamt  that  the 
main  wall  had  fidlen. 

A  singular  circumstance  which  occurred  in  this  same 
fiunily,  from  a  member  of  whom  I  heard  it,  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Abercrombie.  On  this  occasion  the 
dream  was  not  only  prophetic,  but  the  Bjmbol  was 
actually  translated  into  fact. 

One  of  the  sons  being  indisposed  with  a  sore  throaty 
a  sister  dreamt  that  a  watch,  of  considerable  valuer 
which  she  had  borrowed  from  a  friend,  had  stopt;  that 
she  had  awakened  another  sister  and  mentioned  the 
drcnmstance,  who  answered  that  '^  something  much 
worse  had  happened,  for  Charles's  breath  had  stopt." 
She  then  awoke,  in  extreme  alarm,  and  mentioned  the 
dream  to  her  sister,  who,  to  tranquillize  her  mind, 
arose  and  went  to  the  brother's  room,  where  she  found 
him  asleep  and  the  watch  going.  The  next  night,  the 
same  dream  recurred,  and  the  brother  was  again  found 
asleep  and  the  watch  going.  On  the  following  mornings 
however,  this  lady  was  writing  a  note  in  the  drawing- 
room,  with  the  watch  beside  her,  when,  on  taking  it 
up,  she  perceived  it  had  stopped;  and  she  was  just  on 
the  point  of  calling  her  sister  to  mention  the  drcum- 
stanoe,  when  she  heard  a  scream  frx)m  her  brother's 
room,  and  the  sister  rushed  in  with  the  tidings  that  he 
had  just  expired.  The  malady  had  not  been  thought 
serious;  but  a  sudden  fit  of  suffocation  had  unex- 
pectedly proved  &taL 

This  case,  which  is  established  beyond  all  controversy, 
SB  extremely  curious  in  many  points  of  view:  the  acting 
out  of  the  symbol,  especially.  Symbolical  events  of 
this  description  have  been  often  related,  and  as  often 
laughed  at  It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  what  we  do  not  un- 
deretand;  and  it  gives  us  the  advantage  of  making  the 
timid  narrator  ashamed  of  his  &ct,  so  that  if  he  do 
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not  wholly  sappress  it,  he  at  least  insnies  himself  hj 
laughing  too,  the  next  time  he  relates  it.  It  is  said 
that  Goethe's  clock  stopt  at  the  moment  he  died;  and 
I  have  heard  repeated  instances  of  this  strange  kind  of 
synchronism,  or  magnetism,  if  it  be  by  magnetism  thai 
we  are  to  account  for  the  mystery.  One  was  told  me 
very  lately  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  droumstanoe 
occurred. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1769,  Frederick  IL  of 
Prussia  is  said  to  have  dreamt,  that  a  star  fell  from 
heaven,  and  occasioned  such  an  extraordinary  glare  thai 
he  could  with  great  difficulty  find  his  way  through  it. 
He  mentioned  the  dream  to  his  attendants,  and  it  was 
afterwards  observed  that  it  was  on  that  day  Napoleon 
was  born* 

A  lady,  not  long  since,  related  to  me  the  following 
circumstance : — ^Her  mother,  who  was  at  the  time 
residing  in  Edinburgh,  iu  a  house,  one  side  of  whicli. 
looked  into  a  wynd,  whilst  the  door  was  in  the  High- 
street,  dreamt  that,  it  being  Sunday  morning,  she  had 
heard  a  sound,  which  had  attracted  her  to  the  window; 
and,  whilst  looking  out,  had  dropt  a  ring  from  her 
finger  into  the  wynd  below.  That  she  had,  thereupon, 
gone  down  in  her  night  clothes  to  seek  it;  but  when 
she  had  reached  the  spot,  it  was  not  to  be  found* 
Betuming,  extremely  vexed  at  her  losai,  as  she  re- 
entered her  own  door  she  met  a  respectable  looking 
young  man,  carrying  some  loaves  of  bread.  On  ex« 
pressing  her  astonishment  at  finding  a  stranger  there 
at  so  unseasonable  an  hour,  he  answered,  by  expressinff 
his  at  seeing  her  in  such  a  situation.  She  said  she  had 
dropped  her  ring,  and  had  been  round  the  comer  to 
seek  it ;  whereupon,  to  her  delighted  surprise,  he  pre- 
sented her  with  her  lost  treasure.  Some  months 
afterwards,  being  at  a  party,  she  recognised  the  young 
man  seen  in  her  dream,  and  learnt  that  he  was  a  baker. 
Ho  took  no  particular  notice  of  her  on  that  occasion; 
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and,  I  think,  two  years  elapsed  before  she  met  him 
again.  This  seoond  meeting,  however,  led  to  an  ao- 
qiiaintanoe,  which  terminated  in  marriage. 

Here  the  ring  and  the  bread  are  cnrioiisly  emblematic 
of  the  marriage,  and  the  occupation  of  the  futoiB 
hnsband. 

Miss  L.,  residing  at  Dalkeith^  dreamt  that  her  bro- 
ther, who  was  ill,  called  her  to  his  bedside,  and  gave 
her  a  letter,  which  he  desired  her  to  carry  to  tlieir  amut^ 
Mrs.  H.,  with  the  request  that  she  would  deliver  it  to 
John,  (John  was  another  brother,  who  had  died  previ- 
ously, and  Mrs.  H.  was  at  the  time  ilL)  He  added 
that,  ^*  he  himself  was  going  there  also,  but  that  Mra; 
H.  would  be  there  before  him.''  Accordingly,  Miss  "L, 
went,  in  her  dream,  with  the  letter  to  Mrs.  H.,  whom 
she  found  dressed  in  white,  and  looking  quite  radiant 
and  happy.  She  took  the  letter,  sajring  she  was  going 
there  dirwjtly,  and  would  deliver  it. 

On  the  following  morning,  Miss  L.  learnt  that  her 
aunt  had  died  in  the  night.  The  brother  died  some 
little  time  afterwards. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  a  short  time  visiting 
Edinburgh,  was  troubled  with  a  cough,  which,  though 
it  occasioned  him  no  alarm,  he  resolved  to  go  home  to 
nurse.  On  the  first  night  of  his  arrival,  he  dreamfc  that 
one  half  of  the  house  was  blown  away.  His  bailiff 
who  resided  at  a  distance,  dreamt  the  same  dream  on 
the  same  night.  The  gentleman  died  within  a  few 
weeks. 

"  This  symbolical  language  which  the  Deity  appears 
to  have  used,"  (witness  Petei^s  dream,  Acts  iL,  and 
others),  ''in  all  his  revelations  to  man,  is  in  the  highest 
degrees,  what  poetry  is  in  a  lower,  and  the  language 
of  dreams,  in  the  lowest,  namely,  the  original  natural 
language  of  man;  and  we  may  £sdrly  ask  whether  this 
language,  which  here  plays  an  inferior  part,  be  not  pos- 
sibly the  proper  language  of  a  higher  sphere,  whilst  we, 
who  vainly  think  ourselves  awake,  ara  m  reality  buried 
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im.  a  deep,  deep  deep,  in  which,  like  dreamers  who  im- 
perfectly hear  the  Toioee  of  those  around  them,  we 
occasionally  apprehend,  though  obscurelj,  a  few  words 
of  this  Divine  tongua"    (  Vuie  SchuberL) 

This  subject  of  deeping  and  waking  is  a  yeiy  curious 
one,  and  might  give  rise  to  strange  questionings.  In 
the  case  of  those  patients  above  mentioned,  who  seem 
to  have  two  different  spheres  of  existence,  who  shall 
say  which  is  the  waking  one,  or  whether  eitiier  of  them 
be  sof  The  speculations  of  Mr.  Dove  on  this  subject 
merited  more  attention,  I  think,  than  they  met  with, 
when  he  lectured  in  EdinburgL  He  maintained  that, 
kmg  before  he  had  paid  any  attention  to  magnetism, 
he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  are  aa 
many  states  or  conditions  of  mind  beyond  sleep,  as 
there  are  on  this  side  of  it;  passing  through  the  different 
stages  of  dreaming,  reverie,  contemplation,  &o.,  up  to 
peiject  vigilance.  However  this  be,  in  this  world  of 
appearance,  where  we  see  nothing  as  it  is,  and  where, 
lK>th  as  regards  our  moral  and  physical  relations,  we 
live  in  a  state  of  continual  delusion,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  pronounce  on  this  question.  It  is  a  common 
remark  that  some  people  seem  to  live  in  a  dream,  and 
never  to  be  quite  awake;  and  the  most  cursory  observer 
cannot  Ml  to  have  been  struck  with  examples  of  persons 
in  this  condition,  especially  in  the  aged. 

With  respect  to  this  allegorical  language,  Ennemoser 
observes  that,  "  since  no  dreamer  learns  it  of  another, 
and  still  less  from  those  who  are  awake,  it  must  be 
natural  to  all  men."  How  diffarent,  too,  is  its  compre- 
hensiveness and  rapidity  to  our  ordinary  language  1 
We  are  accustomed,  and  with  justice,  to  wonder  at 
the  admirable  mechanism  by  which,  without  &tigue 
or  exertion,  we  commuuicate  with  our  fellow-b«ings; 
but  how  slow  and  inefiective  is  human  speech,  compared 
to  this  spiritual  picture-language,  where  a  whole  hist<ny 
b  understood  at  a  glance  1  and  scenes  that  seem  to 
occupy  days  and  weeks,  are  acted  out  in  ten  minutesL 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  hieroglyphic  language  appears 
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V>  be  the  same  amongst  all  people;  and  that  the  dieam 
knterpreters  of  all  countries  constrae  the  signs  alika 
Thus,  the  dreaming  of  deep  water  denotes  trouble,  and 
pearlis  are  a  sign  of  tears. 

I  haTe  heard  of  a  lady  who,  whenever  a  misfortune 
was  impending,  dreamt  tiiat  she  saw  a  large  £sh.  One 
night  die  dreamt  that  this  fish  had  bitten  two  of  hef 
little  boy's  fingers.  Lnmediatelj  afterwards  a  school- 
fellow of  the  child's  injured  those  two  veiy  fingers  by 
striking  him  with  a  hatchet:  and  I  have  met  with 
several  persons  who  have  learnt  by  experience  to  con- 
sider one  particular  dream  as  the  certain  prognostic  of 
misfortune. 

.  A  lady,  who  had  left  the  West  Indies  when  six 
years  old,  came  one  night,  fourteen  years  afterwards, 
to  her  sister's  bedside,  and  said,  "  I  know  my  uncle  is 
dead.  I  have  dreamt  that  I  saw  a  number  of  slaves  in 
the  large  store-room  at  Barbadoes,  with  long  brooms 
sweeping  down  immense  cobwebs.  I  complained  to  my 
aunt,  and  she  covered  her  face  and  said,  '  Yes,  he  is 
no  sooner  gone  than  they  disobey  him.'**  It  wai 
afterwards  ascertained  that  Mr.  P.  had  died  on  that 
night;  and  that  he  had  never  permitted  the  cobwebs  in 
this  room  to  be  swept  away,  of  which,  however,  the  lady 
assures  me  she  knew  nothing;  nor  could  she  or  her 
friends  conceive  what  was  meant  by  the  symbol  of  the 
cobwebs,  till  they  received  the  expkuoation  subsequently 
from  a  member  of  the  &mily. 

The  following  very  curious  allegorical  dream  I  givc^ 
not  in  the  words  of  the  dreamer,  but  in  those  of  hel 
scxn^  who  bears  a  name  destined,  I  trust,  to  a  long  im« 
mortality: — 

"  Wooer^s  Alley-Cottage, 
^  Dunfermline-in-the- Woodsy 

"  Monday  Morning,  dlst  May,  1847. 

Dear  Mrs.  Crowe, 

^'ITuU  dream  of  my  mother's  was  as  follows:— 8bs 
stood  in  a  long,  dark,  empty  ipllenr:  on  her  one  sidi 
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was  my  tskiHier,  and  on  the  other  my  eldest  sister, 
Amelia;  then  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  £imily  accord- 
ing to  their  age&  At  the  foot  of  the  hall  stood  my 
younger  sister,  Alexes,  and  above  her  my  sister  Oa- 
therine — a  creature,  by  the  way,  in  person  and  mind 
more  like  an  angel  of  heaven  than  an  inhabitant  oi 
earfcL  We  all  stood  silent  and  motionless.  At  last 
It  entered — the  unimagined  somethmg  that,  casting  its 
grim  shadow  before,  had  enveloped  fdl  the  trivialities 
of  the  preceding  dream  in  the  stifling  atmosphere  ol 
terror.  It  entered,  stealthily  descending  the  three  steps 
that  led  from  the  entrance  down  into  the  chamber  oi 
horror:  and  my  mother  feU  It  was  DetUh.  He  was 
dwarfish,  bent,  and  shriveUed.  He  carried  on  his 
shoulder  a  heavy  axe;  and  had  come,  she  thought,  to 
destroy  'all  her  little  ones  at  one  fell  swoop.'  On 
the  entrance  of  the  shape,  my  sister  Alexes  leapt 
out  of  the  rank,  interposing  herself  between  him  and 
my  mother.  He  raised  his  axe  and  aimed  a  blow  at 
Catherine:  a  blow  which,  to  her  horror,  my  mother 
could  not  intercept;  though  she  had  snatched  up  a  three- 
legged  stool,  the  sole  fiirniture  of  the  apartment,  for 
that  purpose.  She  could  not,  she  felt,  fiing  the  stool  at 
the  figure  without  destroying  Alexes,  who  kept  shoot- 
ing out  and  in  between  her  and  the  ghastly  thing. 
She  tried  in  vain  to  scream;  she  besought  my  father,  in 
agony,  to  avert  the  impending  stroke;  but  he  did  not 
hear,  or  did  not  heed  her;  and  stood  motionless,  as  in  a 
trance.  Down  came  the  axe,  and  poor  Catherine  feU 
in  her  blood,  cloven  to  'the  white  halse  bane.'  Again 
the  axe  was  lifted,  by  the  inexorable  shadow,  over  the 
head  of  my  brother,  who  stood  next  in  the  line. 
Alexes  had  somewhere  disappeared  behind  the  ghastly 
visitant;  and,  with  a  scream,  my  mother  flung  the  foci- 
stool  at  his  head.  He  vanished,  and  she  awoke.  This 
dream  left  on  my  mother's  mind  a  fearful  apprehensbn 
of  impending  misfortune,  '  which  would  not  pass  away.* 
It  was  fnwrder  she  feared;  and  her  soi^icioiis  wece  not 
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allayed  by  the  disoovery  that  a  man — some  time  befine 
discarded  by  my  father  for  bad  conduct^  and  with  whom 
she  had,  somehow,  associated  the  Beaih  of  her  dream- 
had  been  lurking  about  the  place,  and  sleeping  in  an 
adjoining  outhouse  on  the  night  it  occurred,  and  for 
some  nights  previous  and  subsequent  to  it.     Her  terror 
increased;  sleep  forsook  her;  and  eyery  night,  when  the 
house  was  still,  she  arose  and  stole,  sometimes  with 
a  candle,  sometimes  in  the  dark,  from  room  to  room, 
liFtening,   in  a  sort   of  waking  night-mare,  for  the 
breathing  of  the  assassin,  who  she  imagined  was  lurking 
in  some  one  of  them.     This   could   not   last.     She 
reasoned  with  herself;  but  her  terror  became  intolerable, 
and  she  related  her  (bream  to  my  father,  who  of  course 
called  her  a  fool  for  her  pains — ^whateyer  might  be  his 
real  opinion  of  the  matter.     Three  months  had  elapsed, 
when  ve  children  were  all  of  us  seized  with  scarlet 
fever.     My  sister  Catherine  died  almost  immediately— 
sacrificed,  as  my  mother  in  her  misery  thought,  to  her 
(my  mother's)  over  anxiety  for  Alexes,  whose  danger 
seemed  more  imminent.     The  dream-prophecy  was  in 
part  fulfilled.     I  also  was  at  death's  door — ^given  up  by 
the  doctors,  but  not  by  my  mother:  she  was  confident 
of  my  recovery;  but  for  my  brother,  who  was  scarcely 
considered  in  danger  at  all,  but  on  whose  head  she  had 
9een  the  visionary  axe  impending,  her  fears  were  great; 
for  she  could  not  recollect  whether  the  blow  had,  or 
had  not,  descended  when  the  spectre  vanished.     My 
brother  recovered,  but  relapsed,  and  barely  escaped 
with  life;  but  Alexes  did  not.     For  a  year  and  ten 
months  the  poor  child  lingered;  and  almost  every  night 
I  had  to  sing  her  asleep;  ofben^  I  remember,  through 
bitter  tears,  for  I  knew  ^e  was  dyings  and  I  loved  her 
the  more  as  she  wasted  away.     I  held  her  little  hand 
as  she  died;   I  followed  her  to  the  grave— the  last 
thing  that  I  have  loved  on  eartL     And  the  dreaan  wm 
f^tlJiUed,  "  True  and  sincerely  yours, 

"  J.  Noel  Patok." 
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The  dreaming  of  coffins  and  funerals,  when  a  death 
is  impending^  must  be  considered  as  examples  of  this 
allegorical  language.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  ex* 
trerndy  numerous.  Not  unfrequentlj  the  dreamer^  as 
in  cases  of  second  sights  sees  either  the  body  in  the 
coffin^  so  as  to  be  conscious  of  who  is  to  die;  or  else,  is 
made  aware  of  it  from  seeing  the  funeral  procession  at 
a  certain  house,  or  from  some  other  significant  circum- 
stance. This  &culty  which  has  been  supposed  to  belong 
peculiarly  to  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  appears  to  be 
riilly  as  well  known  in  Wales  and  on  the  continent^ 
especially  in  Germany. 

The  language  of  dreams,  however,  is  not  always  sym- 
bolicaL  Occasionally,  the  scene  that  is  transacting  at 
a  distance,  or  that  is  to  be  acted  at  some  future  period^ 
is  literally  presented  to  the  sleeper,  as  things  appear  to 
be  presented  in  many  cases  of  second  sight,  and  also  in 
claurvoyance;  and,  since  we  suppose  him,  that  is;,  the 
sleeper,  to  be  in  a  temporarily  magnetic  state,  we  must 
conclude  that  thie  degree  of  perspicuity,  or  translucency 
of  the  vision,  depends  on  the  degree  of  that  state. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  considerable  difficulties  attend- 
ing this  theory.  A  great  proportion  of  the  prophetic 
dreams  we  hear  of  are  connected  with  the  death  of 
some  friend  or  relative.  Some,  it  is  true^  regard  unim- 
portant matters  as  visits,  and  so  forth ;  but  this  is  gene- 
rally, though  not  exclusively,  the  case  only  with  per- 
sons who  have  a  constitutional  tendency  to  this  kind 
of  dreaming,  and  with  whom  it  is  frequent;  but  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  not  discovered  any 
such  tendency  to  be  made  aware  of  a  death;  and  the 
number  of  dreams  of  this  description  I  meet  with  is 
very  considerable.  Now,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
the  condition  is  that  causes  this  perception  of  an  ap 
preaching  death ;  or  why,  supposing  as  we  have  sug- 
gested above,  that  when  the  senses  sleep  the  untram- 
melled spirit  sees,  the  memory  of  this  revelation,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  so  much  more  frequently  sorviveB  than 
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any  other;  imlefis,  indeed,  it  be  the  force  of  the  shook 
sustained,  which  shock,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  alwaja 
wakes  the  sleeper;  and  this  may  be  the  reason  that,  if 
he  Ml  asleep  again,  the  dream  is  almost  invariablj 
repeated. 

I  could  fill  pages  with  dreams  of  this  description 
which  haye  come  to  my  knowledge,  or  been  recorded 
by  others. 

Mr.  H.,  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  a 
man  engaged  in  active  business,  and  apparently  as  little 
likely  as  any  one  I  ever  knew  to  be  troubled  with  a 
fiumlty  of  this  sort,  dreamt  ^hat  he  saw  a  certain 
friend  of  his  dead.  The  dream  was  so  like  reality,  that^ 
although  he  had  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  hia 
friend  ill,  he  could  not  forbear  sending  in  the  morning 
to  inquire  for  him.  The  answer  returned  was,  that  Mr. 
▲.  was  ont,  and  was  quite  welL  The  impression,  how« 
ever,  was  so  vivid,  that  although  he  had  nearly  three 
miles  to  send,  Mr.  H.  felt  that  he  could  not  start  for 
Qlasgow,  whither  business  called  him,  without  TnalriTig 
another  inquiry.  This  time  his  friend  was  at  home, 
and  answei^d  for  himself,  that  he  was  veiy  well,  and 
that  somebody  must  have  been  hoaxing  H.,  and  mak- 
ing him  believe  otherwise.  Mr.  H.  set  out  on  his 
journey,  wondering  at  his  own  anxiety,  bnt  unable  to 
conquer  it.  He  was  absent  but  a  few  days— I  think 
three;  and  the  first  news  he  heard  on  his  retmm  wa% 
that  his  friend  had  been  seised  with  an  attack  of  in- 
flammation, and  was  dead. 

A  Gfennan  professor  lately  related  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  that  being  some  distance  from  home,  he  dreamt 
that  his  fi3ither  was  dying,  and  was  calling  for  him. 
The  dream  being  repeated,  he  was  so  fiur  impressed  as 
to  alter  his  plans,  and  return  home,  where  he  arrived 
in  time  to  receive  his  parent's  last  breatL  He  was  in- 
formed that  the  dying  man  had  been  calling  upon  his 
name  repeatedly,  in  deep  anguish  at  his  absence. 

Jk  parallel  case  to  this  is  that  of  Mr.  B.  E.  a,  an 
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acGoimtant  in  Edinbuigli,  and  a  shrewd  man  of  buai< 
ness,  who  relates  the  following  circumstance  as  occur- 
ring to  himself.  He  is  a  native  of  Dalkeith,  and  was 
residing  there,  when  being  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
lie  left  home  on  a  Saturday,  to  sj^end  a  few  days  with 
ft  Mend  at  Prestonpans.  On  the  Sunday  night,  he 
dreamt  that  his  mother  was  extremely  ill,  and  started 
out  of  his  sleep  with  an  impression  that  he  must  go  to 
her  immediatdy.  He  even  got  out  of  bed  with  the 
intention  of  doing  so,  but  reflecting  that  he  had  left 
her  quite  well,  and  that  it  was  only  a  dream,  he  re- 
turned to  bed,  and  again  fell  asleep.  But  the  dream 
returned,  and  unable  longer  to  control  his  anxiety,  he 
arose,  dressed  himself  in  the  dark,  quitted  the  houses 
leaping  the  railings  that  surrounded  it,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  DalkeitL  On  reaching  home,  which 
he  did  before  daylight,  he  tapped  at  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, and  on  gaining  admittance,  was  informed  that  on 
the  Saturday  evening  after  he  had  departed,  his  mother 
had  been  seized  with  an  attack  of  British  dliolera^  and 
was  lying  above  extremely  ilL  She  had  been  lamenting 
Ins  absence  extremely,  and  had  scarcely  ceased  crying, 
''Oh,  Ealph,  Balph !  what  a  grief  that  you  are  away  I*' 

At  nine  o'clock  he  was  admitted  to  her  room;  out 
she  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  recognise  him,  and 
she  died  within  a  day  or  two.  Instances  of  this  sort 
are  numerous;  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  nanate  thenii 
eq>ecially  as  there  is  little  room  for  variety  in  the  de- 
tails. I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  wi^  giving  one 
or  two  specimens  of  each  class,  confining  my  examples 
to  such  as  have  been  communicated  to  myself  except 
where  any  case  of  particular  interest  leads  me  to  deviate 
from  this  plan,  llie  frequency  of  such  phenomena  may 
be  imagined,  when  I  mention  that  the  instances  I  shall 
^ve,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  collected  with 
Uttle  trouble^  and  without  seeking,  beyond  my  own 
small  cirde  of  acquaintance. 

In  the  &mily  of  the  above-named  gentleman^  M& 
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IL  R  S.J  ^eve  probably  existed  a  faculty  of  pieseiiti« 
ment;  for  in  the  year  1810,  bis  elder  brother  being 
assistant-surgeon  on  board  the  Crorgon  'war-brig,  his 
&ther  dreamt  that  he  was  promoted  to  the  Sparrow- 
hawk — a  ship  he  had  then  never  heard  of;  neither  had 
the  family  received  any  intelligence  of  the  young  man 
for  several  months.  He  told  his  dream,  and  was  well 
laughed  at  for  his  pains;  but  in  a  few  weeks  a  letter 
arrived  announcing  the  promotion  to  a  ship  so  colled. 

When  Lord  Burgher^  was  giving  theatrical  parties 
at  Florence,  a  lady,  Mrs.  M.,  whose  presence  waa 
very  important,  excused  herself  one  evening,  being 
in  great  alarm  from  having  dreamt  in  the  night  that 
her  sister  in  England  was  dead,  which  proved  to  be  the 
fiict. 

Mr.  W.,  a  young  man  at  Glasgow  College,  not  long 
lance  dreamt  that  his  aunt  in  Kussia  was  dead.  He 
noted 'the  date  of  his  dream  on  the  window-shutter 
of  his  chamber.  In  a  short  time  the  news  of  the 
lady's  death  arrived.  The  dates  however  did  not  ac- 
cord; but  on  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  a  friend, 
he  was  reminded  that  the  adherence  of  the  Russians  to 
the  old  style  reconciled  the  difference. 

A  man  of  business  in  Glasgow  lately  dreamt  that 
he  saw  a  coffin,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  a 
friend,  with  the  date  of  his  death.  Some  time  after- 
wards he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  funeral  of  that 
person,  who  at  the  time  of  the  dream  was  in  good 
health,  and  he  was  struck  with  surprise  on  seeing  the 
plate  of  the  coffin  bearing  the  very  date  he  had  seen  in 
his  dream. 

A  French  gentleman,  Monsieur  de  Y.,  dreamt  some 
years  since  that  he  saw  a  tomb,  on  which  he  read, 
very  distinctly,  the  following  date— 23rd  June,  184-j 
there  were  also  some  initials,  but  so  much  ef&ced  that 
be  could  not  make  them  out.  He  mentioned  the  cip- 
cnmstance  to  his  wife,  and  for  some  time  they  could 
not  help  dreading  the  recurrence  of  the  ominous  month; 
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6nty  as  year  after  year  passed,  and  nothing  happened, 
ihej  had  ceased  to  think  of  it,  when  at  last  the  symbol 
was  explained.  On  the  23rd  of  June,  1846,  their 
only  daughter  died,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

Thus  &r  the  instances  I  have  related  seem  to  re- 
solve themselves  into  cases  of  simple  clairvoyance,  or 
second  sight,  in  sleep,  although,  in  using  these  word^ 
I  am  very  &r  £rom  meaning  to  imply  that  I  explain 
the  thing,  or  unveil  its  mystery.  The  theory  above 
alluded  to  seems  as  yet  the  only  one  applicable  to  the 
&cts,  namely,  that  the  external  senses,  being  placed 
in  a  negative  and  passive  state,  the  universal  sense  of 
the  immortal  spirit  within,  which  sees  and  hears,  and 
knows,  or  rather  in  one  worA,  perceives,  without  organs, 
becomes  more  or  less  free  to  work  imclogged.  That  the 
soul  is  a  mirror  in  which  the  spirit  sees  all  things 
reflected,  is  a  modification  of  this  theory;  but  I  con* 
fess  I  find  myself  unable  to  attach  any  idea  to  this 
latter  form  of  expression.  Another  view,  which  I 
have  heard  suggested  by  an  eminent  person,  is,  that  if 
it  be  true,  as  maintained  by  Dr.  Wigan,  and  some  other 
physiologists,  that  our  brains  are  double,  it  is  possible 
that  a  polarity  may  exist  between  the  two  sides,  by 
means  of  which  the  negative  side  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  become  a  mirror  to  the  positive.  It 
seems  difficult  to  reconcile  this  notion  with  the  &ct,  that 
these  perceptions  occur  most  frequently  when  the  brain 
IS  asleep.  How  far  the  sleep  is  perfect  and  general, 
however,  we  can  never  know;  and,  of  course,  when  the 
powers  of  speech  and  locomotion  continue  to  be  ex- 
ercised, we  arc  aware  that  it  is  only  partial,  in  a  more 
or  less  degree.  In  the  case  of  magnetic  sleepers,  ob- 
servation &OWS  us,  that  the  auditory  nerves  are  aroused 
by  being  addressed,  and  fall  asleep  again  as  soon  as  they 
are  left  undisturbed.  In  most  cases  of  natural  sleep, 
the  same  processes,  if  the  voice  were  heard  at  all,  would 
disperse  sleep  altogether;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
^bat,  as'  Dr,  Holland  saya^  sleep  is  a  fluctuating  con- 
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allowance  must  be  made  when  considering  magnetic 
deep  also. 

It  is  by  this  theory  of  the  duality  of  the  brain,  which 
seems  to  have  many  arguments  in  its  £skvour,  and  the 
alternate  sleeping  and  waking  of  the  two  sides,  that  Dr. 
Wigan  seeks  to  account  for  the  state  of  double  or  alter- 
nate conscioifsness  above  alluded  to;  and  also  for  that 
strange  sensation  which  most  people  have  eiq)erienced, 
of  having  witnessed  a  scene,  or  heard  a  conversation, 
at  some  indefinite  period  before,  or  even  at  some  earlier 
state  of  existence.  He  thinks  that  one-half  of  the 
brain  being  in  a  more  active  condition  than  the  other, 
it  takes  cognizance  of  the  scene  first;  and  that  thus  the 
perceptions  of  the  second,  when  they  take  place,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  repetition  of  some  former  experiences.  T 
confess  this  theory,  as  regards  this  latter  phenomenon, 
is  to  me  eminenUy  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  especially 
defective  in  not  accounting  for  one  of  the  most  curious 
particulars  connected  with  it,  namely,  that  on  these 
occasions  people  not  only  seem  to  recognise  the  circum- 
stances as  having  been  experienced  before,  but  they 
have,  very  frequently,  an  actual  foreknowledge  of  what 
will  be  nact  said  or  done. 

Now,  the  explanation  of  this  mystery,  I  incline  to 
think,  may  possibly  lie  in  the  hypothesisi  have  suggested ; 
namely,  tibat  in  profound,  and  what  appears  to  us  gene- 
rally to  have  been  dreamless  sleep,  we  are  clearnseera 
The  map  of  coming  events  lies  open  before  us,  the  spirit 
surveys  it;  but  with  the  awaking  of  the  sensuous 
organs,  this  dream-life,  with  its  aerial  excursions,  passes 
away;  and  we  are  translated  into  our  other  sphere  of 
existence.     But,  occasionally,  some  flash  of  recollection, 
some  ray  of  light,  from  thiis  visionary  world,  in  which 
we  have  been  living,  breaks  in  upon  our  external  ob- 
jective existence,  and  we  recognise  the  locality,  the 
foioe,  the  veiy  words,  as  being  but  a  re-acting  of  some 
ettona  aoenoiof  a  jnwnfti 
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The  fiiculty  of  presentinieiit,  of  which  eveiybodj 
must  have  heard  instances^  seems  to  have  some  affinity 
to  the  phenomenon  last  rderred  to.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  ladj,  in  whom  this  Acuity  is  in  some  degree 
deyelope<i,  who  has  evinced  it  by  a  consdonsness  of  the 
moment  when  a  death  was  taking  place  in  her  fiunilj^ 
or  amongst  her  connexions,  although  she  does  not  know 
who  it  is  that  has  departed.  I  have  heard  of  several 
cases  of  people  hurrying  home  from  a  presentiment  of 
fire;  and  Mr.  M.  of  Calderwood  was  once,  when  absent 
from  home,  seized  with  such  an  anxiety  about  his 
fiunily,  that,  without  being  able  in  any  way  to  account 
for  it,  he  felt  himself  impelled  to  fly  to  them  and  re- 
move them  from  the  house  they  were  inhabiting;  one 
wing  of  which  fell  down  immediately  allerwards.  No 
notion  of  such  a  misfortune  had  ever  before  occurred 
to  him,  nor  was  there  any  reason  whatever  to  expect 
it ;  the  accident  originating  from  some  defect  in  the 
foundations. 

A  circumstance,  exactly  similar  to  this,  is  related  by 
Stilling;  of  Professor  Bohm,  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
Marburg;  who  being  one  evening  in  company,  was 
suddenly  seized  with  a  conviction  that  he  ought  to  go 
home.  As,  however,  he  was  very  comfortably  taking 
his  tea^  and  had  nothing  to  do  at  home,  he  resisted  the 
admonition ;  but  it  returned  with  such  force  that  at 
length  he  was  obliged  to  yield.  On  reaching  his  house,  he 
found  everything  as  he  had  left  it ;  but  he  now  ielt  himself 
urged  to  remove  lus  bed  from  the  comer  in  which  it 
stood  to  another;  but  as  it  had  always  stood  there,  he 
rcnsted  this  impulsion  also.  However,  the  resistance 
was  vain,  absurd  as  it  seemed,  he  felt  he  must  do  it ; 
so  he  summoned  the  maid,  and,  with  her  ad,  drew  the 
bed  to  the  other  side  of  the  room;  after  which  he  felt 
quite  at  ease  and  returned  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
evening  with  his  friends.  At  ten  o'clock  the  party 
broke  up,  and  he  retired  home  and  went  to  bed  and  to 
deep.    Ln  the  middle  of  the  night,  he  was  i;walD0iidd 
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by  a  loud  crash,  and  on  looking  out,  he  saw  that  a 
large  beam  had  fiedleny  bringing  part  of  the  ceiling  with 
it,  and  was  lying  exactly  on  the  spot  his  bed  had 
occupied. 

A  young  servant  girl  in  this  neighbourhood,  who  had 
been  several  years  in  an  excellent  situation,  where  she 
was  much  esteemed,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  presenti* 
ment  that  she  was  wanted  at  home;  and,  in  spite  of 
all  representations,  she  resigned  her  place,  and  set  out 
on  her  journey  thither;  where,  when  she  arrived,  she 
found  her  parents  extremely  ill,  one  of  them  mortally, 
and  in  the  greatest  need  of  her  services.  No  intelli- 
gence of  their  illness  had  reached  her,  nor  could  she 
herself  in  any  way  account  for  the  impulse.  I  have 
heard  of  niunerous  well  authenticated  cases  of  people 
escaping  drowning  &om  being  seized  with  an  unac- 
countable presentiment  of  evil  when  there  were  no 
external  ^gns  whatever  to  justify  the  apprehension. 
The  story  of  Cazotte,  as  related  by  La  Harpe,  is  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  this  sort  of  faculty;  and  seems 
to  indicate  a  power  resembling  that  possessed  by 
Zschokke,  who  i^ates  of  himseli^  in  his  autobiography, 
that^  frequently  whilst  conversing  with  a  stranger,  the 
whole  circumstances  of  that  person's  previous  life  were 
revealed  to  him,  even  comprising  details  of  places  and 
persons.  In  the  case  of  Cazotte,  it  was  the  £iture  that 
was  laid  open  to  him,  and  he  foretold  to  a  company  of 
eminent  persons,  in  the  year  1718,  the  &te  which 
awaited  each  individual,  himself  included,  in  consequence 
of  the  revolution  then  commencing.  As  this  story  is 
already  in  print,  I  forbear  to  relate  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  presentiment  I 
know  is  that  which  occurred,  not  very  long  since,  on 
board  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  when  lying  off  Ports- 
mouth. The  officers  being  one  day  at  the  mess-table,  a 
young  Lieutenant  P.  suddenly  laid  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  pushed  away  his  plate,  and  turned  extremely  pala 
He  then  rose  from  the  table,  covering  his  &ce  with  his 
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hands,  and  retired  from  the  room.  The  president  of 
the  mess,  supposing  him  to  be  ill,  sent  one  of  the  young 
men  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter.  At  first  Mr.  P. 
was  unwilHng  to  speak,  but,  on  being  pressed,  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  seized  by  a  sudden  and  irresis- 
tible impression  that  a  brother  he  had  then  in  India  was 
dead.  "  He  died,"  said  he,  "  on  the  12th  of  August,  at 
six  o'clock;  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  it  1"  No  argu- 
ments could  overthrow  tlus  conviction,  which,  in  due 
course  of  post,  was  verified  to  the  letter.  The  yoimg 
man  had  died  at  Cawnpore,  at  the  precise  period  men* 
tioned. 

When  any  exhibition  of  this  sort  of  faculty  occurs  in 
animals,  which  is  by  no  means  unfi:^uent,  it  is  termed 
instinct;  and  we  look  upon  it,  as  what  it  probably  is^ 
only  another  and  more  rare  development  of  that  intui« 
tive  knowledge  which  enables  them  to  seek  their  food, 
and  perform  the  other  functions  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  existence,  and  the  continuance  of  their 
race.  Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  life  of  an  animal 
is  a  sort  of  dream-life;  their  ganglionic  system  is  more 
developed  than  that  of  man,  and  the  cerebral,  less;  and 
since  it  is  doubtless,  from  the  greater  development  of 
the  ganglionic  system  in  women,  that  they  exhibit 
more  firequent  instances  of  such  abnormal  phenomena 
as  I  am  treating  oi^  than  men,  we  may  be,  perhaps^ 
justified  in  considering  the  &.culty  of  presentiment  in  a 
human  being  as  a  suddenly  awakened  instinct;  just  as 
*n  an  animal,  it  is  an  intensified  instinct. 

Everybody  has  either  witnessed  or  heard  of  instances 
of  this  sort  of  presentiment,  in  dogs  especially.  For 
the  authenticity  of  the  following  anecdote  I  can  vouch; 
the  traditions  being  very  cai*efully  preserved  in  the 
fiunily  concerned,  fix)m  whom  I  have  it.  In  the  last 
century,  Mr.  P.,  a  member  of  this  family,  who  had 
involved  himself  in  some  of  the  stormy  afiliirs  of  this 
northern  part  of  the  island,  was  one  day  surprised  by 
aeeing  a  &vourite  dog  that  was  lying  at  his  feet,  Btarl 
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saddenly  ap  and  seize  him  by  the  knee,  which  he  pnUed 
— not  with  violence,  but  in  a  manner  that  indicated  a 
wish  that  his  master  should  follow  him  to  the  door. 
The  gentleman  resisted  the  invitation  for  some  time; 
fciU  at  length  the  perseverance  of  the  animal  arousing 
his  curiositj,  he  yielded,  and  was  thus  conducted  by  the 
dog  into  the  most  sequestered  part  of  a  neighbouring 
thicket,  where,  however,  he  could  see  nothing  to 
account  for  his  dumb  Mend's  proceeding,  who  now  lay 
himself  down,  quite  satisfied,  and  seemed  to  wish  his 
master  to  foUow  the  example:  which,  determined  to 
pursue  the  adventure  and  find  out,  if  possible,  what  was 
meant,  he  did.  A  considerable  time  now  elapsed  before 
the  dog  would  consent  to  his  master^s  going  home;  but 
at  length  he  arose  and  led  the  way  tMther,  when  the 
first  news  Mr.  P.  heard  was,  that  a  party  of  soldiers 
had  been  there  in  quest  of  him;  and  he  was  shown  the 
marks  of  their  spikes,  which  had  been  thrust  through 
the  bed-clothes  in  their  search.  He  fled,  and  ulti- 
mately escaped;  his  life  being  thus  preserved  by  his  dog. 
Some  years  ago,  at  Plymouth,  I  had  a  brown  spaniel 
that  regularly,  with  great  delight,  accompanied  my  son 
and  his  nurse  in  their  morning's  walk.  One  day,  she 
came  to  complain  to  me  that  Tiger  would  not  go  out 
with  them.  Nobody  could  conceive  the  reason  of  so 
unusual  a  caprice;  and,  unfortunately,  we  did  not  yield 
to  it,  but  forced  hun  to  go.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of 
(ui  hour  he  was  brought  back,  so  torn  to  pieces,  by  a 
Eavage  dog  which  had  just  come  ashore  from  a  foreign 
V  esse],  that  it  was  foimd  necessary  to  shoot  him  imme* 
diate^. 
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This  comparison,  betwixt  the  power  of  presentiment  in 
a  hnman  being  and  the  instincts  of  an  animal,  may  be 
offensiye  to  some  people;  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that^ 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  manifestation  is  the  samie^ 
whatevier  be  the  cause.  Now,  the  body  of  an  animal 
must  be  Informed  by  an  immaterial  principle— let  ua 
call  it  soul  or  spirit,  or  anything  else;  for  it  is  eyideni 
that  their  actions  are  not  the  mere  result  of  organiza- 
tion; and  all  I  mean  to  imply  is,  that  this  &culty  of 
fore-seeing  must  be  inherent  in  intelligent  spirit,  let  it 
be  lodged  in  what  form  of  flesh  it  may;  whilst,  with 
regard  to  what  instinct  is|,  we  are,  in  the  meanwldle,  in 
extreme  ignorance.  Instinct  being  a  word  which,  like 
Imagination,  everybody  uses  and  nobody  understands. 
I^emoserand  Schubert  believe,  that  the  instinct  by 
which  animals  seek  their  food  consists  in  polarity,  but 
I  have  met  with  only  two  modem  theories  which 
pretend  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  presentiment;  the 
one  is  that  the  person  is  in  a  temporarily  magnetic 
state  and  that  the  presentiment  is  a  kind  of  dairvoy anca 
That  the  fitculty,  like  that  of  prophetic  dreaming,  lis 
constitutional,  and  chiefly  manifested  in  certain  fiunllies^ 
b  well  established;  and  the  very  imimportant  events^ 
imch  as  visits,  and  so  forth,  on  which  it  frequently 
exercises  itself  forbid  us  to  seek  an  explanation  in  a 
higher  source.  It  seems,  also,  to  be  quite  indepe(ndent 
of  the  will  of  the  subject,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 
Zschokke,  who  found  himself  thus  let  into  the  aecrota 
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of  persons  in  whom  he  felt  no  mflxiner  of  interest, 
whilst,  where  the  knowledge  might  have  been  of  nse  U 
him,  he  could  not  command  it.  The  theory  of  one-haU 
of  the  bnun  in  a  negative  atate,  serving  a/a  minor  to 
the  other  haL^  if  admitted  at  all,  may  answer  as  well,  ot 
better,  for  these  waking  presentiments,  than  for  clear- 
seeing  in  dreams.  But,  for  mj  own  part,  I  incline 
very  much  to  the  views  of  that  school  of  philosophers 
who  adopt  the  first  and  more  spiritual  theory,  which 
seems  to  me  to  offer  few  difficulties,  whilst,  as  regards 
our  present  nature,  and  our  future  hopes,  it  is  certainly 
more  satisfactory.  Once  admitted  that  the  body  is  but 
the  temporary  dwelling  of  an  immaterial  spirit,  the 
machine  thxough  which,  and  by  which,  in  its  normtu 
itates,  the  spirit  alone  can  manifest  itself  I  cannot  see 
any  great  difficulty  in  conceiving  that,  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  that  body,  their  relations  may  be  modified, 
and  that  the  spirit  may  perceive,  by  its  own  inherent 
faculty,  without  the  aid  of  its  material  vehicle;  and,  as 
this  condition  of  the  body  may  arise  from  causes  purely 
physical,  we  see  at  once  why  the  revelations  firequentlj 
regard  such  unimportant  events. 

Plutarch,  in  his  dialogue  betwixt  Lamprius  and 
Ammonius,  observes,  that  if  the  Daemons,  or  protecting 
spirits,  that  watch  over  mankind  are  disembodied  souls, 
we  ought  not  to  doubt  that  those  spirits,  even  when  in 
the  fl^,  possessed  the  &.culties  they  now  enjoy,  since 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  new  ones  are 
conferred  at  the  period  of  dissolution;  for  these  fSeunilties 
must  be  inherent,  although  temporarily  obscured,  and 
weak  and  ineffective  in  their  manifestations.  As 
H  is  not  when  the  sun  breaks  from  behind  the  clouds 
that  he  first  begins  to  shine,  so  it  is  not  when  the 
soul  issues  from  the  body,  as  from  a  doudthat  envelopes 
it,  that  it  first  attains  the  power  of  looking  into  the 
fnture. 

But  the  events  foreseen  are  not  always  unimportant^ 
nor  is  the  mode  of  the  communication  always  of  thfl 
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flame  natuxa  I  have  meationed  above^  aome  instazioes 
-wherein  danger  was  avoided,  and  there  are  many  of  the 
same  kind  recorded  in  yarious  works;  and  it  is  the 
number  of  instances  of  this  description^  corroborated 
by  the  imiversal  agreement  of  all  somnambulists  of  a 
higher  ord^,  whid^  has  induced  a  considerable  section 
of  the  German  psychologists  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
guardian  spiiitB---a  doctrine  which  has  prevailed,  more 
or  lessy  in  all  ages;  and  has  been  considered  by  many 
theologians  to  be  supported  by  the  Bible.  There  is  in 
this  country,  and  I  believe  in  France  also,  though  with 
more  exceptionsi,  such  an  extreme  aversion  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  anything  like  what  is  called  supernatural 
agency,  that  the  mere  avowal  of  such  a  persuasion  is 
enough  to  discredit  one's  understanding  with  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  world;  not  excepting  those  who 
profess  to  believe  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet,  even  apart 
from  this  latter  authority,  I  cannot  see  anything  repug* 
nant  to  reason  in  such  a  belief  A^  fur  as  we  see  of 
nature,  there  is  a  continued  series  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest;  and  what  right  have  we  to  conclude  that 
we  are  the  last  link  of  tiie  chain?  Why  may  there 
not  be  a  gamut  of  beings)  That  such  should  be  the 
case,  is  certainly  in  accordance  with  all  that  we  see; 
and  that  we  do  not  see  them,  affords,  as  I  have  said 
above,  not  a  shadow  of  argument  against  their  existence  ; 
man,  immersed  in  business  and  pleasure,  living  only  hip 
sensuous  life,  is  too  apt  to  forget  how  limited  those 
senses  are,  how  merely  designed  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose,  and  how  much  may  exist  of  which  they  can  take 
no  cognizance. 

The  possibility  admitted,  the  chief  arguments  against 
the  probability  of  such  a  guardianship,  are  the  inter- 
forence  it  implies  with  the  free-will  of  man,  on  the  one 
Aand,  and  the  rarity  of  this  interference  on  the  other. 
With  respect  to  the  first  matter  of  free-will,  it  is  a 
fobject  of  acknowledged  difficulty,  and  beyond  the 
floope  of  my  work.    Kobody  can  honestly  look  back 
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upon  his  past  life  without  feeling  perplexed  by  the 
|uestion,  of  how  &r  he  was,  or  was  not  able,  at  the 
moment,  to  resist  certain  impulsions,  which  caused  him 
to  commit  wrong  or  imprudent  actions;  and  it  must, 
T  fdU,  ever  remain  a  qucestio  vexcUa  how  &r  our 
virtueB  and  vices  depend  upon  our  organization;  an 
vrganization  whose  constitution  is  bejond  our  own 
power,  in  the  first  instance,  although  we  may  certainlj 
improve  or  deteriorate  it;  but  wmch  we  must  admit, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be,  in  its  present  deteriorated  form, 
the  ill  result  of  the  world's  corruption,  and  the  inherited 
penalty  of  the  vices  of  our  predecessors;  whereby  the 
sins  of  the  fiithers  are  visited  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

There  is,  as  the  Scriptures  say,  but  one  way  to  salva- 
tion, though  there  are  many  to  perdition,  that  is, 
though  there  are  many  wrongs,  there  is  only  one  right; 
for  truth  is  one,  and  our  true  liberty  consists  in  being 
free  to  follow  it;  for  we  cannot  imagine  that  anybody 
seeks  his  own  perdition,  and  nobody,  I  conceive,  loves 
vice  for  its  own  sake,  as  others  love  virtue,  that  i% 
because  it  is  vice;  so  that  when  they  follow  its  dictates, 
we  must  conclude  that  they  are  not  free,  but  in  bondage, 
whosever  bond- slave  they  be,  whether  of  an  evil  spirit, 
or  of  their  own  organization;  and,  I  think,  every  human 
being  who  looks  into  himself  will  feel,  that  he  is,  in 
efiect,  then  only^ee  when  he  is  obeying  the  dictates  of 
virtue;  and  that  the  language  of  Scripture,  which  speaks 
of  sin  as  a  bondage,  is  not  only  metaphorically^  but 
literally  true. 

The  warning  a  person  of  an  impending  danger  or 
error,  implies  no  constraint;  the  subject  of  the  warning 
is  free  to  take  the  hint  or  not,  as  he  pleases;  we  receive 
many  cautions,  both  from  other  people  and  froiii  our 
own  consciences,  which  we  refuse  to  benefit  by. 

With  r^ard  to  the  second  objection,  it  seems  to  have 
greater  weight;  for  although  the  instances  of  presenti- 
ment  am  very  numerous  taken  apart,  they  are  certainly. 
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as  &r  as  we  know,  still  but  exceptional  cases.  Bat 
here  we  must  remember,  that  an  influence  of  this  sort 
migbt  be  very  continuously,  though  somewhat  remotely, 
exercised  in  fiivour  of  an  indiTidual,  without  the  occur- 
rence of  any  instance  of  so  striking  a  nature  as  to 
render  the  interference  manifest;  and  certain  it  is,  that 
some  people — ^I  have  met  with  several — and  very 
sensible  persons,  too,  have  all  their  lives  an  intuitive 
persuasion  of  such  a  guardianship  existing  in  relation 
to  themselves.  That  in  our  normal  states  it  was  not 
intended  we  should  hold  sensible  communion  with  the 
invisible  world,  seems  evident;  but  nature  abounds  in 
exceptions;  and  there  may  be  conditions  regarding  both 
parties,  the  incorporated  and  the  unincorporated  spirit, 
which  may  at  times  bring  them  into  a  more  intimate 
relation.  No  one  who  believes  that  consciousness 
is  to  survive  the  death  of  the  body,  can  doubt  that  the 
released  spirit  will  then  hold  communion  with  its  con- 
geners; it  being  the  fleshly  tabernacles  we  inhabit  which 
alone  disables  us  from  doing  so  at  present;  but  since 
the  constitutions  of  bodies  vary  exceedingly,  not  only 
in  different  individuals,  but  in  the  same  individuals  at 
different  times,  may  we  not  conceive  the  possibility  of 
there  existing  conditions,  which  by  diminishing  the 
obstructions,  render  this  communion  practicable  within 
certain  limits?  For  there,  certainly,  are  recorded  and 
authentic  instances  of  presentiments  and  warnings^  that 
with  difficulty  admit  of  any  other  explanation;  and 
that  these  admonitions  are  more  frequently  received  in 
a  state  of  sleep  than  of  vigilance,  rather  famishes  an 
additional  argument  in  &,vour  of  the  last  hypothesis; 
for  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  theories  above 
suggested,  it  is  then,  that  the  sensuous  functions  being 
in  abeyance,  and  the  external  life  thereby  shut  out  from 
UB,  the  spirit  would  be  most  susceptible  to  the  operations 
of  spirit,  whether  of  our  deceased  friends  or  of  appointed 
ministers,  if  such  there  be.  Jung  Stilling  is  of  opinion 
that  we  must  decide  from  the  waa  and  object  of  the 
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xevdatioiv  wheiher  it  be  a  mere  development  of  the 
iacaliy  of  presentiment,  or  a  case  of  spiritual  interven- 
tion; but  this  would  surely  be  a  very  erroneous  mode 
of  judging,  since  the  presentiment  that  foresees  a  visit, 
maj  foresee  a  danger,  and  show  us  how  to  avoid  it,  as  in 
the  following  instance: — 

A  few  jears  ago,  Dr.  W.,  now  residing  at  Glafifgow, 
dreamt  th&t  he  received  a  summons  to  attend  a  patient 
at  a  place  some  miles  from  where  he  was  living;  that 
he  started  on  horseback,  and  that  as  he  was  crossing  a 
moor,  he  saw  a  bull  malring  fdriouslj  at  him,  whose 
horns  he  only  escaped  by  taking  refuge  on  a  spot 
inaccessible  to  the  animal;  where  he  waited  a  long  time, 
till  some  people,  observing  his  situation,  came  to  his 
assistance  and  released  him.  Whilst  at  break&st,  on 
the  following  morning,  the  summons  came;  and,  flmiling 
at  the  odd  coincidence,  he  started  on  horseback.  He 
was  quite  ignorant  of  the  road  he  had  to  go;  but  by 
and  by  he  arrived  at  the  mocr,  which  he  recognised, 
and  presently  the  bull  appeared,  coming  ^ill  tilt  towards 
him.  But  lus  dream  had  shown  him  the  place  of  refuge, 
for  which  he  instantly  made;  and  there  he  spent  three 
or  four  hours,  besieged  by  the  animal,  till  the  country 
people  set  him  free.  Dr.  W.  declares,  that  but  for  the 
dream,  he  should  not  have  known  in  what  direction  to 
run  for  safety. 

A  butcher  named  Bone,  residing  at  Holytown, 
dreamt,  a  few  years  since,  that  he  was  stopped  at  a 
partioolar  spot  on  his  way  to  market,  whither  he  was 
going  on  the  following  day  to  purchase  cattle,  by  two 
men  in  blue  dothes,  who  cut  his  throat.  He  told  the 
dream  to  his  wife,  who  laughed  at  him;  but  as  it  was 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  and  she  saw  he  was  really 
alarmed,  she  advised  him  to  join  somebody  who  was 
ffoing  the  same  road.  He  accordingly  listened  till  he 
heard  a  cart  passing  his  door,  and  then  went  out  and 
joined  the  man,  tdling  him  the  reason  for  so  doing 
When  thev  oame  to  the  spot^  there  actually  stood  i& 
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two  man.  in  blue  clothes,  who^  seeiiig  he  was  not  alone^ 
took  to  their  heels  and  ran. 

Now^  although  the  dream  was  here  probably  ih^ 
means  of  saving  Bone's  life,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  this  a  case  of  what  is  called  supemahi/ral 
interverUian,  The  phenomenon  would  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  admission  of  the  hypothesis  I 
have  suggested;  namely,  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
impending  danger  in  his  sleep,  and  had  been  able,  horn 
some  cause  unknown  to  us,  to  cany  the  recollection  into 
his  waking  state. 

I  know  instances  in  which,  for  several  mornings 
previous  to  the  occurrence  of  a  calamity,  persons  have 
awakened  with  a  painful  sense  of  misfortune,  for  which 
they  could  not  account,  and  which  was  dispersed  as 
soon  as  they  had  time  to  reflect  that  they  had  no 
cause  for  uneasiness.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  presenti- 
ment I  ever  experienced  myself;  but  it  has  occurred  to 
me  twice,  in  a  very  marked  and  unmistakable  manner. 
As  soon  as  the  intellectual  life,  the  life  of  the  brain, 
and  the  external  world  broke  in,  the  instinctive  life 
receded,  and  the  intuitive  knowledge  was  obscured. 
Or,  according  to  Dr.  Emiemoser's  theory,  the  polar 
relations  changed,  and  the  nerves  were  busied  with  con- 
veying sensuous  impressions  to  the  brain,  their  sensi- 
biUty  or  positive  state  now  being  transferred  ii'om  the 
internal  to  the  external  periphery.  It  is  by  the  con- 
trary change  that  Dr.  Ennemoser  seeks  to  explain  the 
insensibility  to  pain  of  mesmerised  patients. 

A  circumstance  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  above 
occurred  in  a  well-known  family  in  Scotland,  the 
E,utherfords  of  E— — %  A  lady  dreamt  that  her  aunt, 
who  resided  at  some  distance,  was  murdered  by  a  black 
servant. 

Impressed  with  the  liveliness  of  the  vision,  she 
could  not  resist  going  to  the  house  of  lier  relation, 
where  the  man  she  had  dreamt  of,  whom  I  think  she 
had  never  before  seen,  opened  the  door  to  her.    UpoD 
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thk,  alie  indaoed  a  gentleman,  to  watch  in  the  adjoining 
room  during  the  ni^t;  and  to^wards  morning  hearing  a 
foot  upon  the  stairs,  he  opened  the  door,  and  discovered 
the  black  servant  caiiTing  up  a  ooal-scuttle  fall  of  coalfl^ 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  lighting  his  mistress's 
fire.  As  tins  motive  did  not  seem  very  probable,  the 
coals  were  examined  and  a  knife  found  hidden  amongst 
them,  with  which,  he  afterwards  confessed,  he  intended 
to  have  murdered  his  mistress,  provided  she  made  any 
resistance  to  a  design  he  had  formed,  of  robbing  her  of 
a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he  was  aware  she  had  that 
day  received. 

The  following  case  has  been  quoted  in  several  medical 
works — at  least  in  works  written  by  learned  doctors, 
and  on  that  account  I  should  hot  mention  it  here,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  remarking  on  the  extraordinary  facility 
with  which,  whilst  they  do  not  question  the  £sict,  they 
dispose  of  the  mystery. 

Mr.  D.,  of  Cumberland,  when  a  youth,  came  to 
Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  attendmg  college,  and 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  his  unde  and  aunt.  Major 
and  Mrs.  Griffiths,  who  then  resided  in  the  castle. 
When  the  fine  weather  came,  the  young  man  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  frequent  excursions  with  others  of  his 
own  age  and  pursuits;  and  one  afternoon  he  mentioned 
that  they  had  formed  a  fishing  party,  and  had  bespoken 
a  boat  for  the  ensuing  day.  No  objections  ware  made 
to  this  plan;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Mrs. 
Griffiths  screamed  out,  ''The  boat  is  sinking!  Oh, 
save  them  T  Her  husband  said,  he  supposed  she  had 
been  thinking  of  the  fishing  party;  but  she  declared 
she  had  never  thought  about  it  at  all,  and  soon  fell 
asleep  again.  But  ere  long  she  awoke  a  second  time, 
crying  out  that  she  ''saw  the  boat  sinking  1"  "It 
must  have  been  the  remains  of  the  impression  made 
by  the  other  dream,"  she  suggested  to  her  husband, 
^  for  I  have  no  uneasiness  whatever  about  the  fishing 
party;^ — ^but  on  going  to  sleep  once  more,  her  husband 
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vrBB  again  disturbed  by  her  cries:  ^^Thej are  goner  aba 
said;  'Hbe  boat  has  sunk!"  She  now  realfy  became 
alarmed,  and  without  waiting  for  morning  she  threw  on 
her  dressing-gown  and  went  to  Mr.  D.,  who  was  still 
in  bed,  and  whom  with  much  difficulty  she  persuaded 
to  relinquish  his  proposed  excursion.  He  consequently 
sent  his  servant  to  Leith  with  an  excuse;  and  the 
party  embarked  without  him.  The  day  was  extremely 
fine  when  they  put  to  sea;  but  some  hours  afterwards 
a  storm  arose,  in  which  the  boat  foundered;  nor  did  any 
one  of  the  number  surviye  to  tell  the  tale. 

'^  This  dream  is  easily  accounted  for,"  say  the  learned 
gentlemen  above  alluded  to,  ''from  the  dread  all  women 
have  of  the  water,  and  the  danger  that  attends  boating 
on  the  Frith  of  Forth."  Now  I  deny  that  all  women 
have  a  dread  of  the  water,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  concluding  that  Mrs.  Griffiths  had.  At  all 
events,  she  affirms  that  she  felt  no  uneasiness  at  all 
about  the  party,  and  one  might  take  leave  to  think 
that  her  testimony  upon  that  subject  is  of  more  value 
than  that  of  persons  who  never  had  any  acquaintance 
with  her,  and  who  were  not  so  much  as  bom  at  the 
time  the  circumstance  occurred,  which  was  in  the  year 
1731.  Besides,  if  Mrs.  Griffiths'  dream  arose  simply 
from  "  the  dreskd  all  women  have  of  the  water,"  and 
that  its  subsequent  verification  was  a  mere  coincidence, 
since  women  constantly  risk  their  persons  in  voyages 
and  boating  excursions,  such  dreams  should  be  ex- 
tremely fr^uent;  the  fa^t  of  there  being  any  accident 
impending  or  not,  having,  according  to  this  theory,  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  phenomenon.  And  as  for  the 
danger  that  attends  boating  on  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
we  must  naturally  suppose,  that  had  it  been  con- 
sidered very  imminent,  Major  Griffiths  would  have 
at  least  endeavoured  to  dissuade  a  youth  that  was 
placed  imder  his  protection  from  risking  his  life  at 
imprudently.  It  would  be  equally  reasonable  to  exphui 
away  Br.  W.'s  dream,  by  saying  that  all  gemtlemea 
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who  haye  to  ride  across  commoius  are  in  great  dread  of 
encountermg  a  bull — commons  in  general  being  infested 
bj  that  animal 

^'Miss  D.,  a  Mend  of  mine,  was  some  time  since 
invited  to  join  a  pic-nic  excursion  into  the  country. 
Two  nights  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  expedition,  she 
dreamt  that  the  carriage  she  was  to  go  in  was  over- 
turned down  a  precipice.  Impressed  with  her  dream, 
she  declined  the  excursion,  confessing  her  reason,  and 
advising  the  rest  of  the  party  to  relinquish  their  pro- 
ject.  They  laughed  at  her,  and  persisted  in  tiieir 
schema  When,  subsequently,  she  went  to  inquire 
how  they  had  spent  the  day,  she  found  the  ladies  con- 
fined to  their  beds  fi:om  injuries  received;  the  carriage 
having  been  overturned  down  a  precipice.  Still  this 
was  only  a  coincidence ! 

Another  specimen  of  the  haste  with  which  people 
are  willing  to  dispose  of  what  they  do  not  understand, 
is  afforded  by  a  case  that  occurred,  not  many  years 
since,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  a  murder  having 
been  committed,  a  man  came  forward  saying,  that  he 
had  dreamt  that  the  pack  of  the  murdered  pedlar  was 
hidden  in  a  certain  spot;  where  on  a  search  being  made 
it  was  actually  foimd.  They  at  first  concluded  he  was 
himself  the  assassin,  but  the  real  criminal  was  after- 
wards discovered;  and  it  being  asserted,  though  I  have 
been  told  erroneously,  that  the  two  men  had  passed 
some  time  together,  since  the  murder,  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, it  was  decided  that  the  crime  and  the  place 
of  concealment  had  been  communicated  to  the  pretended 
dreamer;  and  all  who  thought  otherwise  were  laughed 
at;  for  why,  says  the  rationalist,  should  not  Provi- 
dence have  so  ordered  the  dream  as  to  have  prevented 
the  murder  altogether) 

Who  can  answer  that  question,  and  whither  would 
such  a  discussion  lead  us  ?  Moreover,  if  tUs  fiiculty 
of  presentiment  be  a  natural  one,  thougb  only  imper- 
fectly and  capriciously  developed,  ther^  ^nay  have  been 
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no  design  in  the  matter;  it  is  an  aocidenty  just  in  the 
same  sense  as  an  illness  is  an  accident;  ti^t  is,  not 
without  cause,  bnt  without  a  cause  that  we  can  pene- 
trate.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  have  recourse  to  the 
intervention  of  spiritual  beings,  it  may  be  answered 
that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  conditions  under 
which  any  such  communication  is  possible;  and  that  we 
cannot  therefore  come  to  any  conclusions  as  to  why  so 
much  is  done,  and  no  more. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  to  be  observed  in 
considering  the  case,  which  is;,  that  the  dreamer  is  said 
to  have  passed  some  days  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
Now,  even  supposing  this  had  been  true,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  excitement  of  the  brain,  caused  by 
intoxication,  has  occasionally  produced  a  veiy  remark- 
able exaltation  of  certain  fsiculties.  It  is  by  means 
either  of  intoxicating  draughts  or  vapours,  that  the 
soothsayers  of  Lapland  and  Siberia  place  themselves  in 
a  condition  to  vaticinate  :  and  we  have  every  reason  to  ' 

believe  that  drugs,  producing  similar  efiects,  were  re-  .; 

sorted  to  by  the  thaumaturgists  of  old,  and  by  the  } 

witches  of  later  days,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
hereafter.     But  as  a  case  in  point,  I  may  here  allude  '? 

to  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  a  late  instance  of  the 
application  of  ether,  by  Professor  Simpson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  a  lady  who  was  at  the  moment  imder  circum- 
stances not  usually  foimd  very  agreeable.  She  said 
that  she  was  amusing  herself  delightfully  by  playing 
over  a  set  of  quadrilles  which  she  had  known  in  her 
youth,  but  had  long  forgotten;  but  she  now  perfectly 
remembered  them,  and  had  played  them  over  several  j 

times.  Here  was  an  instance  of  the  exaltation  of  a 
fiiculty  i^m  intoxication,  similar  to  that  of  the  woman  '• 

who,  in  her  delirium,  spoke  a  language  which  she  had 
only  heard  in  her  childhood^  and  of  which,  in  her 
normal  state^  she  had  no  recollection. 

That  the  inefficiency  of  the  communication,  or  pr& 
Miitiment    or  whatever  it  may  be,  is  no  aigument 
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against  the  tsuct  of  sacli  dreams  oocuiringy  I  can  sa&lj 
aeeerty  from  cases  which  have  come  under  my  own 
knowledge.  A  professional  gentleman,  whose  name 
would  be  a  warrant  for  the  tmth  of  whatever  he 
relates,  told  me  the  following  circumstance  regarding 
himself  He  was,  not  very  long  since,  at  the  sea-siie^ 
with  his  family,  and  amongst  the  rest,  he  had  with  him 
one  of  his  sons,  a  boy  about  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  bathing  daily,  his  father  accom- 
panying him  to  the  water-side.  This  practice  had 
continued  during  the  whole  of  their  visit,  and  no  idea 
of  danger  or  accident  had  ever  occurred  to  anybody. 
On  the  day  preceding  the  one  appointed  for  their  de- 
parture, Mr,  H.,  the  gentleman  in  question,  felt  himself, 
after  break&st,  surprised  by  an  unusual  drowsiness, 
which  he  having  vainly  struggled  to  overcome,  at  length 
feU  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  dreamt  that  he  was  attend- 
ing his  son  to  the  bath  as  usual,  when  he  suddenly  saw 
the  boy  drowning,  and  that  he  himself  had  rushed  into 
the  water,  dressed  as  he  was,  and  brought  him  ashore. 
Though  he  was  quite  conscious  of  the  dream  when  he 
awoke,  he  attached  no  importance  to  it;  he  considered 
it  merely  a  dream,  no  more;  and  when,  some  hours 
afterwards,  the  boy  came  into  the  room  and  said,  "  Now 
papa,  it's  time  to  go;  this  will  be  my  last  bath;"  his 
morning's  vision  did  not  even  recur  to  him.  They 
walked  down  to  the  sea  as  usual,  and  the  boy  went 
aito  the  water,  whilst  the  father  stood  composedly 
watching  him  f]X)m  the  beach,  when  suddenly  the  child 
tost  his  footing,  a  wave  had  caught  him,  and  the  danger 
of  his  being  carried  away  was  so  imminent,  that  without 
even  waiting  to  take  off  his  great  coat,  boots  or  hat, 
Mr.  H.  rushed  into  the  water,  and  was  only  just  in 
time  to  save  him. 

Here  is  a  case  of  undoubted  authenticity,  which  I 
take  to  be  an  instance  of  clearHseeing  or  second  sight  in 
deep.  The  spirit,  with  its  intuitive  &culty,  saw  what 
was  impending;  the  sleeper  remembered  his  dream,  but 
the  intellect  did  not  accept  the  warning;  and  whether 


that  wazning  was  merely  a  subjective  process — the  clear- 
seemg  of  the  spirit — or  whether  it  was  affected  hj  any 
external  agency^  the  free-will  of  the  person  concerned 
was  not  interfered  with. 

I  quote  the  ensuing  similar  case  from  the  '^  Frankfort 
Journal,"  25th  June,  1837: — "  A  singular  drcumstancf 
is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  late  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  ArchJbishop  of  Autun.  The  two  nights  pre- 
ceding the  attack,  the  prelate  dreamt  that  he  saw  a 
man  who  was  making  repeated  efforts  to  take  away  his 
life,  and  he  awoke  in  extreme  terror  and  agitation  from 
the  exertions  he  had  made  to  escape  the  danger.  The 
features  and  appearance  of  the  man  were  so  clearly  im* 
printed  on  his  memory,  that  he  recognised  him  the 
moment  his  eye  fell  upon  him,  which  happened  as  he 
was  coming  out  of  church.  The  bishop  Ud  his  feuce, 
and  called  his  attendants,  but  the  man  had  fired  before 
he  could  make  known  his  apprehensions.  Facts  of  this 
description  are  &r  from  uncommon.  It  appears  that 
the  assassin  had  entertained  designs  against  the  liyes  of 
the  bishops  of  Bijon,  Burgos;,  and  Nevers." 

The  foUowing  case,  which  occurred  a  few  years  since, 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  which  I  have  from  the 
best  authority,  is  remarkable  from  the  inexorable 
fatality  which  brought  about  the  fulfilment  of  the 
dream: — Mrs.  K.,  a  lady  of  fiunily  and  fortune  in 
Yorkshire,  said  to  her  son,  one  morning,  on  descend- 
ing to  break&st,  "  Henry,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
to-day  r 

"  I  am  going  to  hunt,"  replied  the  young  man. 

''I  am  veiy  glad  of  it,"  she  answered.  ''I  should 
not  like  you  to  go  shooting,  for  I  dreamt  last  night  that 
you  did  so,  and  were  shot."  The  son  answered  gaily, 
that  he  would  take  care  not  to  be  shot,  and  the  hunting 
party  rode  away;  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  thej 
returned^  not  having  found  any  sport.  Mr.  B.,  a 
Tifiitor  in  the  house,  tiien  proposed  that  they  should  go 
out  with  their  guns,  and  try  to  find  some  wukIcocIdb. 
''I  wiU  go  with  you,"  returned  the  young  man,  ^'but  I 
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vast  not  ghoot  to-day,  myself  for  my  motlier  dreaml 

last  night  I  was  shot;  an^  althongli  it  is  but  a  dream, 
she  would  be  uneasy." 

lliey  went,  Mr.  B.  with  his  gun,  and  Mr.  K. 
without;  but  shortly  afterwards  the  beloved  son  was 
brought  home  dead.  A  charge  from  the  gun  of  his 
companion  had  struck  him  in  the  eje,  entered  his  brain, 
and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Mr.  B.,  the  unfortunate 
cause  of  this  accident,  and  also  the  narrator  of  it,  die^ 
but  a  &w  weeks  since. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  murder  of  Mr.  FercLTal,  by 
Bellingham,  was  seen  in  sleep  by  a  gentleman  at  Yorl^ 
who  actually  went  to  Ix^on  in  consequence  of  his 
dream,  whidi  was  several  times  repeated.  He  arrived 
too  late  to  prevent  the  calamity; -neither  would  he  haw 
been  believed,  had  he  arrived  earlier. 

In  the  year  1461,  a  merchant  was  travelling  towards 
Bome,  by  Siemia^  when  he  dreamt  that  his  throat  was 
out.  He  communicated  his  dream  to  the  host  of  the 
inn,  who  did  not  like  it,  and  advised  him  to  pray  and 
confess.  He  did  so,  and  then  rode  forth,  and  was  pre- 
sently attacked  by  the  priest  he  had  confessed  to,  who 
had  thus  learnt  his  wealth  and  his  apprehensions.  He 
killed  the  merchant,  but  was  betrayed  and  disappointed 
of  his  gains,  by  the  horse  taking  fright  and  running 
back  to  the  inn  with  the  money  bags. 

I  have  related  this  story,  though  not  a  new  one,  on 
account  of  its  singular  resemblance  to  the  following, 
which  I  take  from  a  newspaper  paragraph;  but  which 
I  find  also  mentioned  as  a  &.ct  in  a  continental  publi- 
cation:— 

'^SmouLAB  Yebification  of  a  DsEAtf. — ^A  letter 
from  Hamburgh  contains  the  following  cmious  stoiy, 
lelative  to  the  verification  of  a  dream.  It  appears  that 
a  locksmith's  apprentice,  one  morning  lately,  informed 
his  master  (Claude  SoUer),  that  on  the  previous  night 
he  dreamt  that  he  had  been  assassinated  on  the  road  to 
Bergsdorfl^  a  little  town  at  about  two  hours'  distance 
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from  Hambm^  The  master  langbed  at  the  yotoig 
man's  credulity,  and  to  pioye  that  he  himself  had  littia 
fidth  in  dreams,  insisted  npon  sending  him  to  Beigs- 
dorfi^  with  140  riz  doUacs  (22^.  Ss.),  which  he  owed  to 
his  brother-in-law,  who  resided  in  the  town.  The 
apprentice,  after  in  vain  imploring  his  master  to  change 
his  intention,  was  compelled  to  set  out,  at  about  eleven 
o'clock.  On  arriving  at  the  village  of  Billwaerder, 
about  half-way  between  Hamburgh  and  Bergsdorfi^  he 
recollected  his  dream  with  terror,  but  perceiving  the 
baillie  of  the  village  at  a  little  distance,  talking  to  some 
of  his  workmen,  he  aooosted  him,  and  acquainted  him 
with  his  singular  dream,  at  the  same  time  requesting^ 
that,  as  he  had  money  about  his  person,  one  of  his 
workmen  might  be  allowed  to  accompany  him  for  pro- 
tection across  a  small  wood  which  lay  in  his  way.  The 
baillie  smiled,  and  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  one  of  his 
men  set  out  with  the  young  apprentice.  The  next  day 
the  corpse  of  the  latter  was  conveyed  by  some  peasants 
to  the  baillie,  along  with  a  reaping-hook,  wluch  had 
been  found  by  his  side,  and,  witii  which  the  throat  of 
the  murdered  youth  had  been  cut.  The  baillie  imme- 
diately recognised  the  instrument  as  one  which  he  had 
on  the  previous  day  given  to  the  workman  who  had 
served  as  the  apprentice's  guide,  for  the  purpose  of 
pruning  some  willows.  The  workman  was  apprehended, 
and,  on  being  confronted  with  the  body  of  his  victim, 
made  a  fall  confession  of  his  crime,  adding,  that  the 
recital  of  the  dream  had  alone  prompted  him  to  coxmnit 
the  horrible  act  The  afiflassin,  who  is  thirty-five  yean 
of  age,  is  a  native  of  Billwaerder,  and,  previously  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  murder,  had  always  borne  an  irre- 
proachable character." 

The  life  of  the  great  Harvey  was  saved  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Dover  refiising  to  allow  him^^to  embark  for  the 
continent  with  his  friends.  The  vessel  was  lost,  with  all 
on  board;  and  the  Qovemor  confessed  tohim^  that  he 
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had  detamed  him  in  consequence  of  an  injunction  he 
had  received  in  a  dream  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  very  curious  circumstance  related  by  Mr. 
Ward,  in  his  ''  Illustrations  of  Human  life,"  regarding 
the  late  Sir  Eyan  Nepean,  which,  I  belieye,  is  perfectly 
authentic.  I  haye,  at  least,  been  assured,  by  persons 
well  acquainted  with  him,  that  he  himself  testified  to 
its  truth* 

Being,  at  the  time,  secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  he 
found  himself  one  night  unable  to  sleep,  and  urged  by 
an  undefinable  feeling  that  he  must  rise,  though  it  was 
then  only  two  o'clock.  He  accordingly  did  so,  and 
went  into  the  park,  and  from  that  to  the  Home  Office, 
which  he  entered  by  a  private  door,  of  which  he  had 
the  key.  He  had  no  object  in  doing  this,  and  to  pass 
the  time,  he  took  up  a  newspaper  that  was  lying  on  the 
table,  and  there  read  a  paragraph  to  the  eflect,  that  a 
reprieve  had  been  despatched  to  Tork,  for  the  men  con- 
demned for  coining. 

The  question  occurred  to  him,  was  it  indeed  des- 
patched 1  He  examined  the  books  and  found  it  was 
not;  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  energetic  proceedings 
that  the  thing  was  carried  through,  and  reached  Tork 
in  time  to  save  the  men. 

Is  not  this  like  the  agency  of  a  protecting  spirit, 
urging  Sir  Evan  to  this  discovery,  in  order  that  these 
men  might  be  spared ;  or  that  those  concerned  might 
escape  the  remorse  they  would  have  suffered  for  their 
criminal  neglect  1 

It  is  a  remarkable  fstct,  that  somnombules  of  the 
highest  order  beUeve  themselves  attended  by  a  protect- 
ing spirit.  To  those  who  do  not  believe,  because  they 
have  never  witnessed  the  phenomena  of  somnambulism, 
or  who  look  upon  the  disclosures  of  persons  in  that 
state  as  the  mere  raving  of  hallucination,  this  authority 
will  necessarily  have  no  weight;  but  even  to  such  per- 
sons, the  tmivefsal  coincidence  must  be  considered  wor- 
thy of  observation,  though  it  be  regarded  only  as  a  symp- 
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torn  of  disease.  I  believe  I  have  remarked  elaewliere) 
that  many  persons,  who  have  not  the  least  tend^dcj  to 
sonmambnlism,  or  any  proximate  malady,  baye,  all 
their  lives,  an  intuitive  feeling  of  such  a  goardiaoship; 
and,  not  to  mention  Socrates  and  the  aadents,  th^ 
are,  besides,  numerous  recorded  cases  in  modem  timea^ 
in  whidh  persons,  not  somnambulic,  have  declared  them^ 
selves  to  have  seen  and  held  communication  with  their 
spiritual  protector. 

The  case  of  the  girl  called  Ludwiger,  who,  in  her 
infancy,  had  lost  her  speech,  and  the  use  of  her  limbs, 
and  who  was  earnestly  committed  by  her  mother,  when 
dying,  to  the  care  of  her  elder  sisters,  is  known  to  many, 
l^ese  young  women  piously  fulfilled  their  engagement, 
till  the  wedding-day  of  one  of  them  caused  them  to 
forget  their  charge.  On  recollecting  it,  at  length,  they 
hastened  home,  and  found  the  girl,  to  their  amazement, 
sitting  up  in  her  bed,  and  £^e  told  them,  that  her 
mother  had  been  there  and  given  her  food.  She  never 
spoke  again,  and  soon  after  died.  This  circumstance 
occurred  at  Dessau,  not  many  years  since;  and  ifl|,  ao- 
oording  to  Schubert,  a  perfectly  established  fitct  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  girl  at  no  other  period  of  her  life 
exhibited  any  similar  phenomena,  nor  had  she  ever  dis- 
played any  tendency  to  spectral  Olusions.  j 

The  wife  of  a  respectable  citizen,  named  Arnold,  at  \ 

Heilbronn,  held  constant  communications  with  her  pro-  j 

teoting  spirit,  who  warned  her  of  impending  dangers,  j 

approaching  visitors,  and  so  f  ortL     He  was  only  once  | 

visible  to  her,  and  it  was  in  the  form  of  an  old  man ;  | 

bat  his  presence  was  felt  by  others  as  well  as  herael]^ 


i 


1 
1 


and  they  were  sensible  that  the  air  was  stirred,  as  by  a  | 

breatL 

Jung  Stillin|^  publishes  a  similar  account,  which  was 
bequeathed  to  him  by  a  very  worthy  and  pious  minister 
of  the  churoL  The  subject  of  the  guardianship  was 
his  own  wife;  and  the  spirit  first  appeared  to  her  after 
her  marriage,  in  the  year  1799,  as  a  child,  attired  in  a 
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white  lobe,  irbilflt  she  was  busy  in  her  bed-ehambei^ 
She  staretched  out  her  hand  to  take  hold  of  the  £igim| 
but  it  disappeared.  It  frequently  visited  her  after* 
wards,  and  in  answer  to  her  inquiries,  it  said,  ^'  I  died 
in  my  childhood  T  It  came  to  her  at  aU  hours,  whether 
alone  or  in  company,  and  not  only  at  home,  but  else- 
where, and  even  when  travelling,  assisting  her  when  in 
danger;  it  sometimes  floated  in  the  air,  spake  to  her 
in  its  own  language,  which,  somehow,  she  says,  she 
imderstood,  and  could  speak,  too;  and  it  was  once  seen 
by  another  person.  He  bade  her  call  him  Immanud 
8he  earnestly  begged  him  to  show  himself  to  her  hus* 
band,  but  he  alleged  that  it  would  make  him  ill,  and 
cause  his  death.  On  asking  him  wherefore,  he  answere4 
** few  persons  are  able  to  see  such  things." 

Her  two  children,  one  rax  years  old,  and  the  othef 
younger,  saw  this  figure  as  well  as  herself 

Schubert,  in  his  "  Geschichte  der  Seele,"  relates  that 
the  ecclesiastical  councillor  Schwartz,  of  Heidelberg 
when  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  at  a  time  that  he 
was  learning  the  Greek  language,  but  knew  v^y  little 
about  it,  dreamt  that  his  grandmother,  a  very  pious 
woman,  to  whom  he  had  been  much  attached,  appeared 
to  him,  and  unfolded  a  parchment,  inscribed  with 
Greek  characters,  which  foretold  the  fortunes  of  his 
future  life.  He  read  it  off  with  as  much  facility  as  if 
it  had  been  in  German ;  but  being  dissatisfied  with 
some  particulars  of  the  prediction,  he  begged  they 
might  be  changed.  His  grandmother  answered  him  in 
Greek,  whereupon  he  awoke,  remembering  the  dream, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  arrest  them,  he  was  unablt 
to  recall  the  particulars  the  parchment  had  contained 
The  answer  of  his  grandmother,  however,  he  was  able 
to  grasp  before  it  had  fled  his  memory,  and  he  wrote 
down  the' words;  but  the  meaning  of  them  he  could 
not  discover,  without  the  assistance  of  his  Grammar 
ij)d  Lexicon.     Being  interpreted,  they  proved  to  be 
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JhoBO  ■"  As  it  is  propheded  to  me,  so  I  prophecy  to 
ihee!**  He  liad  written  the  words  in  a  yolnme  of 
Gksaner^s  works,  being  the  first  thing  he  laid  his  hand 
on;  and  he  often  philosophized  on  l£em  in  later  daye^ 
when  they  chanced  to  meet  his  eye.  How^  he  says, 
should  he  haye  been  able  to  read  and  produce  that  in 
his  sleep,  which,  in  his  waking  state,  he  would  have 
been  quite  incapable  ofl  ''  Even  long  after,  when  I  left 
sdiooV'  he  adds,  ^^  I  could  scarcely  have  pat  together 
such  a  sentence ;  and  it  is  extremely  remarkable  that  the 
feminine  form  was  observed  in  conformity  with  the 
sex  of  the  speaker.  The  words  were  these— Tavra 
Xp>7ff/i^Si|d€iaa  y^prfafjui^itf  trot. 

Qrotius  relates,  that  when  M.  de  Saumaise  was 
councillor  of  the  Parliament  at  Dijon,  a  person  who 
knew  not  a  word  of  Oreek,  brought  him  a  paper,  on 
which  was  written  some  words  in  that  language,  but 
not  in  the  character.  He  said  that  a  voice  had  uttered 
them  to  him  in  the  night,  and  that  he  had  written  thiein 
down,  imitating  the  sound  as  well  as  he  could.  Mens, 
de  Saumaise  made  out  that  the  signification  of  the 
words,  was:  ^'  Begone  !  do  you  not  see  that  death  im- 
pends f  Without  comprehending  what  danger  was 
predicted,  the  person  oibeyed  the  mandate  and  departed. 
On  that  night  the  house  that  he  had  been  lodging  in 
fell  to  the  ground. 

The  difficulty  in  these  two  cases  is  equally  great, 
apply  to  it  whatever  explanation  we  may;  for  even  if 
the  admonitions  proceeded  from  some  friendly  guardian, 
as  we  might  be  inclined  to  conclude,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  why  they  should  have  been  oonmranicated  in 
a  language  ibe  persons  did  not  understand.  ^ 

aEgv  the  death  of  Dante,  it  was  discovered  that  the    f^ 
thirteenth  canto  of  the  '*Paradiso"  was  missing;  ^reat 
search  was  made  for  it,  but  in  vain;  and  to  the  regret 
of  everybody  concerned,  it  was  at  length  concluded 
tfiat  it  had  either  never  been  written,  or  had  been  de* 
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rtroyedL  The  quest  was  therefore  given  up,  and  some 
months  had  elapsed  when  Fietro  Alighieri,  his  son, 
dreamt  that  his  fsither  appeared  to  him^  and  told  him 
that  if  he  removed  a  certain  panel  near  the  window 
of  the  room,  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
write,  the  thirteenth  canto  would  be  found.  Fietro 
told  his  dream  and  was  laughed  at,  of  course;  however, 
as  the  canto  did  not  turn  up,  it  was  thought  as  well  to 
examine  the  spot  indicated  in  the  dream.  The  panel 
was  removed,  and  there  lay  the  ihissing  canto  behind 
it;  much  mildewed,  but  fortunately  still  legible. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  dead  do  return  sometimes  to 
solve  our  perplexities,  here  was  not  an  unworthy  oocfr- 
aion  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  power.  We  can  imagine 
the  spirit  of  the  great  poet  still  clinging  to  the  memory 
of  his  august  work,  immortal  as  himself — the  record  of 
those  high  thoughts  which  can  never  die. 

There  are  numerous  curious  accounts  extant  of 
persons  being  awakened  by  the  calling  of  a  voice  which 
announced  some  impending  danger  to  them.  Three 
boys  are  sleeping  in  the  wing  of  a  castle,  and  the 
eldest  is  awakened  by  what  appears  to  him  to  be  the 
voice  of  his  Mher  calling  him  by  nama  He  rises  and 
hastens  to  his  parent's  chambco*,  situated  in  another  ^ 
part  of  the  building,  where  he  finds  his  father  asleep; 
who,  on  being  awakened,  assures  him  that  he  had  not 
called  him,  and  the  boy  returns  to  bed.  But  he  is 
scarcely  asleep,  before  the  circumstance  recurs,  and  he 
again  goes  to  his  father  with  the  same  result.  A  third 
time  he  &lls  asleep,  and  a  third  time  he  is  aroused  by 
the  voice,  too  distinctly  heard  for  him  to  doubt  his 
senses;  and  now,  alarmed  at  he  knows  not  what,  he 
lises  and  takes  his  brothers  with  him  to  his  father's 
oihamber;  and  whilst  they  are  discussing  the  singularity 
of  the  circumstance,  a  crash  is  heard,  and  that  wing  of 
the  castle  in  which  the  boys  slept  Mia  to  the  ground. 
This  incident  excited  so  much  attention  in  Germany 
that  it  was  recorded  in  a  ballad. 
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It  is  related  by  Amymldus,  that  Mondeur  Calignan, 
Chancellor  of  Navarre,  dreamed  three  saccessiye  timea 
in  one  night,  at  Berne,  that  a  voice  called  to  him  and 
bade  him  quit  the  place^  as  the  plague  would  soon  break 
out  in  that  town;  that,  in  consequence,  he  removed  his 
fomily,  and  the  result  justified  his  flight. 

A  Qeiman  phjsician  relates,  that  a  patient  of  hia 
told  him,  that  he  dreamt  repeatedly,  one  night,  that  a 
voice  bade  him  go  to  his  hop-garden,  as  there  were 
thieves  there.  He  resisted  the  injunction  some  time, 
till  at  length  he  was  told  that  if  he  delayed  any  longer^ 
he  would  lose  all  his  produce.  Thus  lurged,  he  went 
at  last,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  thieves, 
loaded  with  sacks,  making  away  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  hop-ground. 

A  Madaane  Yon  Militz  found  herself  under  the 
necessity  of  parting  with  a  property  which  had  long 
been  in  her  family.  When  the  bargain  was  concluded, 
and  she  was  preparing  to  remove,  she  solicited  per- 
mission of  the  new  proprietor  to  carry  away  with  her 
some  little  relic  as  a  memento  of  former  days — a  re- 
quest which  he  uncivilly  denied.  On  one  of  the  nights 
tiiat  preceded  her  departure  from  the  home  of  her 
ancestors,  she  dreamt  that  a  voice  spoke  to  her,  and 
bade  her  go  to  the  cellar  and  open  a  certain  part  of  the 
wall,  where  she  would  And  something  that  nobody 
would  dispute  with  her.  Impressed  with  her  dream, 
she  sent  for  a  bricklayer,  who,  after  long  seeking,  dis- 
covered a  place  which  appeared  less  solid  than  the  resti 
A  hole  was  made,  and  in  a  niche,  was  found  a  goblet^ 
which  contained  something  that  looked  like  a  pot 
pourrL  On  shaking  out  the  contents,  there  lay  at  the 
bottom  a  small  ring,  on  which  was  engraven  the  name 
Arma  Von  MiUtz. 

A  Mend  of  mine,  Mr.  Charles  £Lirkpatrick  Sharpen  y^ 
has  some  coins  that  were  found  exactly  in  the  same 
manner.     The  child  of  a  Mr.   Christison,  in  whose 
liouse  his  Either  was  lodging,  in  the  wkif  VH  dreamt 
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that  there  was  a  treasure  hid  in  the  cellar.  Her  fitther 
had  no  fiedth  in  the  dream;  but  Mr.  S.  had  the  curio- 
Bity  to  have  the  place  dug  np,  and  a  copper  pot  was 
found  full  of  coins. 

A  yery  singular  circumstance  "was  related  to  me 
lately,  by  Mr.  J.  J.,  as  having  occuired  not  long  since 
to  hunself .  A  tonic  had  been  prescribed  to  him  by  his 
physiciaay  for  some  slight  derangement  of  the  system, 
and  as  there  was  no  good  chemist  in  the  village  he 
inhabited,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  to  a  town 
about  five  miles  oS,  to  get  the  bottle  filled  as  occasion 
required.  One  night,  that  he  had  been  to  M.  for  this 
purpose,  and  had  obtained  his  last  supply,  for  he  was 
now  recovered,  and  about  to  discontinue  the  medicine, 
a  voice  seemed  to  warn  him  that  some  great  danger  was 
impending^  his  life  was  in  jeopardy;  then  he  heard,  but 
not  with  his  outward  ear,  a  beautifiil  prayer.  '*  It  was 
not  myself  that  prayed,'*  he  said,  ''the  prayer  was  &r 
beyond  anything  I  am  capable  of  composing — ^it  spoke 
of  me  in  the  third  person,  always  as  he;  and  suppli- 
cated that,  for  the  sake  of  my  widowed  mother,  this 
calamity  might  be  averted.  My  &ther  had  been  dead 
some  months.  I  was  sensible  of  all  this,  yet  I  cannot 
say  whether  I  was  asleep  or  awake.  When  I  rose  in 
the  morning,  the  whole  was  present  to  my  mind, 
although  I  had  slept  soundly  in  the  interval;  I  felt, 
however,  as  if  there  was  some  mitigation  of  the  cala- 
mity, though  what  the  danger  was  with  which  I  was 
threatened,  I  had  no  notion.     When  I  was  dressed,  I 

P'epared  to  take  my  medicine,  but  on  lifting  the  bottle, 
fancied  that  the  colour  was  not  the  same  as  usual  I 
looked  again,  and  hesitated,  and  finally,  instead  of 
taking  two  table  spoonfuls,  which  was  my  accustomed 
dose,  I  took  but  one.  Fortunate  it  was  tiiat  I  did  so; 
the  apothecary  had  made  a  mistake;  the  drug  was 
poison;  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  vomiting,  and 
other  alarming  Bpn-ptoms,  from  which  I  with  difficulty 
recovered.  Had  I  taken  the  two  spoonfuls,  I  should, 
probably,  not  have  survived  to  tell  the  tale." 
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The  mamier  in  which  I  happened  to  obtain  tihiiiw 
paiticuhunB  is  not  uninteresting.  I  was  spending  the 
evening  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  at  Bidal,  when  he 
mentioned  to  me  that  a  stranger,  who  had  called  on 
him  that  morning,  had  quoted  two  Hnes  from  his  poem 
of  ^'  Laodamia,"  which,  he  said  to  him,  had  a  peculiar 
interest    Thej  were  these : — 

'*  The  innsible  world  with  thee  hath  sympathiied; 
Be  thy  aflfections  raised  and  solemnised!" 

'^I  do  not  know  what  he  alludes  to,"  said  Mr. 
Wordsworth;  ''but  he  gave  me  to  understand  that 
these  lines  had  a  deep  meaning  for  him,  and  that  he 
had  himself  been  the  subject  of  such  a  sympathy.'* 

TTpon  this  I  sought  the  stranger,  whose  address  the 
poet  gaye  me,  and  thus  learnt  the  above  particulars 
from  himself.  His  very  natural  persuasion  was,  that 
the  interceding  spirit  was  his  Mher.  He  described 
Hke  prayer  as  one  of  earnest  anguish. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  warning 
that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  is  that  of  Mr.  M.,  of 
Kingsborough.  This  gentleman,  beiag  on  a  voyage  to 
America,  dreamt  one  night,  that  a  little  old  man  came 
into  his  cabin  and  said,  "  Get  up !  Your  life  is  in 
danger!"  Upon  which,  Mr.  M.  awoke;  but  consider- 
ing it  to  be  only  a  dream,  he  soon  composed  bimself  to 
sleep  agaiD.  The  dream,  however,  if  such  it  were,  re* 
corred,  and  the  old  man  urged  him  still  more  strongly 
to  get  up  directly;  but  he  still  persuaded  himself  it  wa9 
only  a  dream;  and  after  listening  a  few  minutes,  and 
hearing  nothhig  to  alarm  him,  he  turned  round,  and 
addressed  himself  once  more  to  sleep.  But  now  the  old 
man  appeared  again,  and  angrily  bade  him  rise  in- 
stantly, and  take  his  gun  and  ammunition  with  hiryv^ 
far  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  injunction  was 
now  so  distinct  that  Mr.  M.  felt  he  oould  no  longer 
fesist  it;  so  he  hastily  dressed  himself,  took  his  gun^ 
and  ascended  to  the  deck,  where  he  had  scarcely 
anifedy  when  the  ship  struck  on  a  rock,  which  he  and 
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several  others  contrived  to  reach.  The  place,  how- 
ever, was  uninhabited,  and  but  for  his  gun,  they  would 
never  have  been  able  to  provide  themselyes  with  food 
till  a  vessel  arrived  to  their  relief. 

Kow  these  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon. as  instances 
of  dear  seeing,  or  of  second  sight  in  sleep,  which,  in 
Denmark,  is  GBiRed  first-seeing,  I  believe;  for  in  neither 
case  did  the  sleeper  perceive  the  danger,  much  less 
the  nature  of  it.  I^  therefore,  we  refiise  to  attribute 
them  to  some  external  protecting  influence,  they 
resolve  themselves  into  cases  of  vague  presentiment ; 
but  it  must  then  be  admitted  that  the  mode  of  the 
manifestation  is  very  extraordinary;  so  extraordinary 
indeed,  that  we  &11  into  fully  as  great  a  difficulty  as  that 
offered  by  the  supposition  of  a  guardian  spirit. 

An  American  clergyman  told  me  that  an  old  woman, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  who  had  two  sons, 
heard  a  voice  say  to  her  in  the  night,  ''John's  dead !" 
This  was  her  eldest  son.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  news 
of  his  death  arriving,  she  said  to  the  person  who  com- 
municated the  intdligence  to  her,  ''If  John's  dead, 
then  I  know  that  David  is  dead  too,  for  the  same  voice 
has  since  told  me  so ;"  and  the  event  proved  that  the 
information,  whencesoever  it  came,  was  correct. 

Not  many  years  since.  Captain  S.  was  passing  a  night 
at  the  Manse  of  Strachur,  in  Argyleshire,  then  occupied 
by  a  relation  of  his  own;  shortly  after  he  had  lain 
down  in  bed,  the  curtains  were  opened,  and  somebody 
looked  in  upon  him.  Supposing  it  to  be  some  inmate 
of  the  house,  who  was  not  aware  that  the  bed  was  occu- 
pied, he  took  no  notice  of  the  circumstance,  till  it  being 
two  or  three  times  repeated,  he  at  length  said,  "  What 
do  you  want  ?  Why  do  you  disturb  me  in  this  man- 
nerr 

"I  come," replied  a  voice,  "  to  tell  you,  that  this  day 
iwelvemonth  you  will  be  with  yoiu:  £a.ther  T 

After  this,  Oaptain  S.  was  no  more  disturbed.  la 
the  monking^  he  related  the  circumstance  to  his  host; 
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but,  bemg  an  entire  dif  believer  in  all  such  phenomena^ 
without  attaching  any  importance  to  ihe  warning. 

In  the  natural  course  of  events,  and  quite  irrespeo- 
tiye  of  this  visitation,  on  that  day  twelvemonth  he  was 
again  at  the  Manse  of  Strachiu:,  on  his  way  to  the  north, 
for  which  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  cross 
the  ferry  to  Craigie.  The  day  was,  however,  so  exceed- 
ingly stormy,  that  his  Mend  begged  him  not  to  go; 
but  he  pleaded  his  business,  adding  that  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  withheld  from  his  intention  by  the 
ghost,  and  although  the  minister  delayed  his  departure, 
by  engaging  him  in  a  game  oi  backgammon,  he  at 
length  started  up,  declaring  he  could  stay  no  longer. 
They  therefore  proceeded  to  the  water,  but  they  found 
the  boat  moored  to  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  boat- 
man assured  them  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross. 
Captain  S.,  however,  insisted,  and  as  the  old  man  was 
firm  in  his  refusal,  he  became  somewhat  irritated,  and 
laid  his  cane  lightly  across  his  shoulders. 

"It  ill  becomes  you,  sir,"  said  the  ferryman,  "to 
Rtrike  an  old  man  like  me;  but  since  you  will  have 
your  way,  you  must ;  I  cannot  go  with  you,  but  ray 
son  will;  but  you  will  never  reach  the  other  side;  h% 
will  be  drowned,  and  you  too." 

The  boat  was  then  set  afloat,  and  Captain  S.,  togethcj 
with  his  horse  and  servant,  and  the  ferryman's  son, 
embarked  in  it. 

The  distance  was  not  great,  but  the  storm  was  tre- 
mendous; and,  after  having  with  gre^t  difficulty  got 
half  way  across  the  lake,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
proceed.  The  danger  of  tacking  was  ot  course  con- 
siderable; but  since  they  oould  not  advance,  there  wap 
no  alternative  but  to  turn  back,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
attempt  it.  The  manoeuvre,  however,  failed;  the  bofvc 
capsized,  and  they  were  all  precipitated  into  the  water. 

"You  keep  hold  of  the  horse,  I  can  swim,"  said 
Captain  S.  to  his  servant,  when  he  saw  what  was  abcuB 
to  happen. 
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Being  an  excellent  swinuner,  and  the  distanoe  ftom 
the  shore  inconsiderable^  he  hoped  to  save  himaelf,  but 
he  had  on  a  heavy  top  ooat»  with  boots  and  spunk  The 
coat  he  contrived  to  take  off  in  the  water,  and  then 
struck  out  with  confidence;  hut  alas,  the  coat  had  got 
entangled  with  one  of  the  spure^  and  as  he  swam,  it 
dung  to  him,  getting  heavier  and  heavier,  as  it  became 
saturated  with  water,  even  dragging  him  beneath  the 
stream.  He,  however,  reached  the  shore,  where  his 
anxious  friend  still  stood  watching  the  event,  and  aa 
fche  latter  bent  over  him,  he  was  just  able  to  make  a 
gesture  with  his  hand,  which  seemed  to  saj,  ^*  You  see 
it  was  to  be  ^  and  then  expired. 

The  boatman  was  also  drowned;  but  by  the  aid  of 
the  horse,  the  servant  escaped. 

As  I  do  not  wish  to  startle  my  readers,  nor  draw  too 
suddenly  on  iheir  £uth,  I  have  commenced  with  this  class 
of  phenomena^  which  it  must  be  admitted  are  sufficiently 
strange,  and  if  true,  must  also  be  admitted  to  be  well 
worthy  of  attention.  No  doubt^  these  cases,  and  still 
more  those  to  which  I  shall  next  proceed,  give  a  pain* 
fal  shock  to  the  received  notions  of  polished  and  edu- 
cated society  in  general;  especially  in  this  counliy, 
where  the  analytical  or  scientifical  psychology  of  the 
eighteenth  century  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the 
study  of  synthetic  or  philosophical  psychology.  It  has 
become  a  custom  to  look  at  all  the  phenomena  regard- 
ing man  in  a  purely  physiological  point  of  view;  for 
Rithough  it  is  admitted  that  he  has  a  mind,  and 
although  there  is  such  a  science  as  metaphysics^  the 
existence  of  what  we  call  mind  is  never  considered  but 
»B  connected  with  the  body.  We  know  that  body  can 
exist  without  mind;  for,  not  to  speak  of  certain  living  con- 
ditions, the  body  subsists  without  mind  when  the  spirit 
hasned;  albeit,  without  the  living  principle  it  can  sub- 
sis^  out  for  a  short  period,  except  under  particular 
oirrumstances;  but  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
rnino,  tnough  very  dependent  upon  body  as  long  as  tlie 
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ooKknezioA  between  ihem  oautinueB,  can  yet  solxdst 
without  it.  There  have  indeed  been  phflosophers, 
purely  materialistic^  who  have  denied  this,  but  they 
are  not  many;  and  not  only  the  whole  Christian  world^ 
but  all  who  beUeTe  in  a  future  statet,  must  perforce 
admit  it;  for  even  those  who  hold  that  most  unsatia* 
&ctoiy  doctrine,  that  there  will  be  neither  memory 
nor  consciousness  till  a  second  incorporation  takes 
place,  will  not  deny  that  the  mind,  however  in  a  state 
of  abeyance,  and  unable  to  manifest  itself,  must  still 
subsist,  as  an  inherent  property  of  man's  immortal 
part.  Even  if,  as  some  philosophers  believe,  the  spirit 
when  freed  from  the  body  by  death,  returns  to  the 
Deily,  and  is  re-absorbed  in  the  being  of  Qod,  not  to 
become  again  a  separate  entity  until  re-incorporated, 
BtUl  what  we  call  mind  cannot  be  disunited  from  it. 
And  when  once  we  have  begun  to  conceive  of  mind, 
and  consequently  of  perception,  as  separated  from,  and 
independent  of  bodily  organs,  it  will  not  be  very  diffi* 
cult  to  apprehend  tluit  ^ose  bodily  organs  must  cir- 
emnacrib;  and  limit  the  view  of  the  ^piritaal  in-dweUer, 
which  must  otherwise  be  necessarily  perceptive  of  spirit 
like  itself  though  perhaps  unperceptive  of  material 
objects  and  obstructions. 

^  It  is  perfectly,  evident  to  me,**  said  Socrates,  in  his 
last  moments,  'Hhat,  to  see  clearly,  we  must  detach 
ourselves  from  the  body,  and  perceive  by  the  soul  alone. 
Not  whilst  we  live,  but  when  we  die,  will  that  wisdom 
which  we  desire  and  love,  be  first  revealed  to  tis;  it 
must  be  then  or  never,  that  we  shall  attain  to  true 
understanding  and  knowledge;  since  by  means  of  the 
body  we  never  can.  But  if,  during  life,  we  would  make 
the  nearest  approaches  possible  to  its  possession,  it  must 
be  by  divorcing  ourselves  as  much  as  in  us  Ues  frx>m  the 
flesh  and  its  nature.".  In  their  spiritual  views  and 
apprehension  of  the  nature  of  man,  how  these  old 
heafliens  shame  us  I 

The  Scriptures  teach  us  that  Ood  chose  to  reveal 
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hinuelf  to  Ills  people  chiefly  in  dreams^  and  we  are 
entitled  to  conclude  that  the  reason  of  this  was,  that 
the  spirit  was  then  more  &ee  to  the  reception  of  spiritual 
influences  and  impressionsj  and  the  class  of  dr^uns  to 
which  I  next  proceed,  seem  to  be  best  explained  hj  this 
hypothesis.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  the  awe  or 
fear  which  pervades  a  mortal  at  the  mere  conception  of 
being  brought- into  relation  with  a  spirit,  has  no  place 
in  sleep,  whether  natural  or  magnetic.  There  is  no  fear 
then,  no  surprise;  we  seem  to  meet  on  an  equality — ^is 
it  not  that  we  meet  spirit  to  spirit?  Is  it  not  that  our 
spirit  beuig  then  released  from  the  trammels — the  dark 
chamber  of  the  flesh,  it  does  enjoy  a  temporary  equality  9 
Is  not  that  true,  that  some  German  psychologist  has 
said,  ^'  The  magnetic  man  is  a  spirit  f** 

There  are  numerous  instances  to  be  met  with,  of 
persons  receiving  information  in  their  deep,  which  either 
is,  or  seems  to  be,  communicated  by  their  departed 
fiiends.  The  approach  of  danger,  the  period  of  the 
sleeper's  death,  or  of  that  of  some  person  beloved,  has 
been  frequently  made  known  in  this  form  of  dream. 

Dr.  Binns  quotes,  from  Cardanus,  the  case  of 
Johannes  Mana  Maurosenus,  a  Venetian  senator,  who, 
whilst  governor  of  Balmatia,  saw  in  a  dream  one  of  his 
brothers,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached;  the  brother 
embraced  him  and  bade  him  &rewell,  because  he  was 
going  into  the  other  world;  Maurosenus  having  followed 
him  a  long  way  weeping,  awoke  in  tears,  and  expressed 
much  anxiety  respecting  this  brother.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  received  tidings  frt>m  Yenice,  that  this 
DomatcuSy  of  whom  he  had  dreamt,  had  died  on  the 
night  and  at  the  hour  of  the  dream,  of  a  pestilential 
lever,  which  had  carried  him  off  in  three  days. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  year  1813, 
a  lady  residing  in  the  north  of  England,  dimmt  that 
her  brother,  who  was  then  with  his  regiment  in  Spain, 
appeared  to  her,  saying,  ''Mary,  I  die  this  day  at 
Vittoria.* 
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Yittoria  tras  ft  town  which,  previous  to  the  llanoiis 
battle,  was  not  generallj  known  even  by  name  in  this 
eonntiyy  and  tins  dreamer  amongst  others  had  never 
heard  of  it;  but  on  rising  she  eagerly  resorted  to  a 
Ghizetteer  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  such  a  phuse 
existed.  On  finding  that  it  was  so,  ^e  immediately 
ordered  her  horses,  and  drove  to  the  house  of  a  sist^, 
who  resided  some  eight  or  nine  miles  o£^  and  her  first 
words  on  entering  the  room  were;  "Have  you  hoard 
anything  of  Johnf  ''No,**  replied  the  second  sister, 
''but  I  know  he  is  dead!  He  appeared  to  me  last 
night  in  a  dream,  and  told  me  ih&t  he  was  killed  at 
Yittoria.  I  have  been  looking  into  the  Gassetteer  and 
the  Atlas,  and  I  find  there  is  such  a  place,  and  I  am 
sure  that  he  is  dead  T'  And  so  it  proved;  the  young 
man  died  that  day  at  Yittoria,  and  I  believe  on  the 
field  of  battla  If  so  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  communication  was  not  made  till  the  sisters  slept. 

A  similar  case  to  this  is  that  of  Miss  D.,  of  G.,  who 
one  night  dreamt  that  she  was  walking  about  tha 
washing  greens,  when  a  figure  approached  which  she 
recognised  as  that  of  a  beloved  brother,  who  was  at 
that  time  with  the  British  army  in  America.  It 
gradually  fiuled  away  into  a  kind  of  anatomy,  holding 
up  his  hands,  through  which  the  light  could  be  per- 
eeived,  and  asking  for  clothes  to  dress  a  body  for  tha 
grave.  The  dream  recurred  more  than  once  in  the 
same  night,  and  apprehending  some  misfortune,  Miss  D. 
noted  down  the  date  of  the  occurrence.  In  due  course 
of  post,  the  news  arrived  that  this  brother  had  been 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  Miss  D.,  who 
died  only  within  the  last  few  years,  though  unwilling  to 
speak  of  the  circumstance,  never  refused  to  testify  to  it 
asaiact 

Here^  supposing  this  to  be  a  real  apparitieo,  we  sea 
an  instance  of  that  desire  for  decent  obsequies  so  con- 
stantly attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the  souls  of  the 
4ead  n 
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When  Ihe  German  poet,  OoUin,  died  at  Yieii]i%  a 
person  named  Hartmann,  who  was  his  friend,  foimd 
himself  vejy  much  distreased  hy  the  loss  of  a  hmidied 
and  twenty  floiinsy  which  he  had  paid  for  the  poet^ 
under  a.  promise  of  reimbursement.  As  this  sum 
formed  a  large  portion  of  his  whole  possessions^  the 
circumstance  was  oocaaioning  him  considerable  anzietyy 
when  he  dreamt  one  night  that  his  deceased  Mend 
appeared  to  him,  and  bade  him  immediately  set  tw^ 
florins  on  No.  1 1,  on  the  first  calling  of  the  little  lottery 
or  loto  then  about  to  be  drawn.  He  was  bade  to  con* 
fine  his  venture  to  two  florins,  neither  less  nor  more; 
and  to  commimicate  this  information  to  nobody.  Hiart- 
mann  availed  himself  of  the  hint,  and  obtained  a  prize 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  florins. 

Since  we  look  upon  lotteries  in  this  country  as  an 
immoral  species  of  gambling,  it  may  be  raised  as  an 
objection  to  this  dr^uoa,  that  such  inteUigence  was  an 
unworthy  mission  for  a  spirit,  supposing  the  com- 
munication to  have  been  actually  made  by  Collin.  But 
in  the  first  place,  we  have  only  to  do  with  &cts,  and 
not  with  their  propriety  or  impropriety,  according  to 
our  notions;  and  by  and  by  I  shall  endeavour  to  diow 
that  such  discrepancies  possibly  arise  from  the  very 
erroneous  notions  commonly  entertained  of  the  state 
of  those  who  have  disappeared  from  the  terrestrial 
life. 

Simonides^  the  poet,  arriving  at  the  sei^shore  with 
the  intention  of  embarking  on  board  a  vessel  on  the 
ensuing  day,  fotind  an  unburied  body,  which  he  imme- 
diately demred  should  be  decently  interred.  On  the 
same  night,  this  deceased  person  appeared  to  him,  and 
bade  him  by  no  means  go  to  sea^  as  he  had  proposed, 
Simonides  obeyed  the  injunction,  and  beheld  the  vessel 
founder  as  he  stood  on  the  shore.  He  raised  i  monu- 
ment on  the  spot  to  the  memory  of  his  preserver,  which 
is  said  still  to  exist,  on  which  are  engraven  some  Imes 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  dedicated  by  Simonides^  the 
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poet  of  Oheos,  im  gratitade  to  the  dead,  .who'iiiad  pro* 
served  him  from  death. 

A  much  esteemjod  secretaiy  died  a  lew  years  smoe^ 
in  the  hous*  of  Mr.  R.  von  N.  About  dght  weeks 
afterwards,  Mr.  B.  himself  being  ill,  hb  daiightep 
dreamt  that  the  house-bell  rang;  and  that  on  looking 
outy  she  perceived  the  secretary  at  the  door.  Havitig 
sdmiiNied  him  and  inquired  what  he  was  came  for, 
he  answered,  ^^to  fetch  somebody."  Upon  which^ 
alarmed  for  her  &ther,  she  exclaimed,  '^I  hope  not  my 
&ther."  He  shook  his  head  solemnly,  in  a  manner  that 
implied  it  was  not  the  old  man  he  had  come  for,  and 
tonied  away  towards  a  guest  chamber,  at  that  time 
vacant,  and  there  disappeared  at  the  door.  The  &ther 
recovered,  and  the  lady  left  home  for  a  few  days,  on  a 
visit;  on  her  return,  she  found  her  brother  had  arrived 
in  the  interval  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  parents,  and  was 
lying  aick  in  that  JZ,  ^rhere  he  diei^ 

I  wiU  here  mention  a  curious  circumstance,  le* 
garding  Mr.  H.,  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in  a 
former  page,  who,  being  at  the  sesrside,  saw  in  a 
dream  the  danger  that  awaited  his  son  when  he  went 
to  bathe.  This  gentleman  has  frequently,  on  waking, 
felt  a  consciousness  that  he  had  been  conversing  with 
certain  persons  of  his  acquaintance — ^and  indeed  with 
some  of  whom  he  knew  little — and  has  afterwards,  not 
without  a  feeling  of  awe,  learnt  that  these  persona  had 
died  during  the  hours  of  his  sleep. 

Do  not  such  circumstances  entitle  ns  to  eittertain 
the  idea  that  I  have  above  suggested,  namely,  that  in 
deep  the  spirit  is  free  to  see  and  to  laiow,  and  to  com* 
munieate  with  spirit,  although  the  memory  of  this 
knowledge  is  rarely  carried  into  the  waking  state. 

The  stoiy  of  the  two  Arcadians,  who  travelled  toge- 
ther to  Megaca^  though  reprinted  in  othettr  works^  I 
tamot  omit  here.  One  of  these  established  Umseli^ 
<Kn  the  night  of  their  arrival,  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
irhilst  the  other  sought  shelter  in  a  publie  lodging* 
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bouse  for  strangttB.  Dming  the  night,  the  latiei 
appeared  to  the  former  in  a  dteam,  and  besought  him 
to  oome  to  his  assistancey  as  his  yillanoos  host  was 
aboat  to  take  his  life^  and  only  the  most  speedy  aid 
oonld  save  him.  The  dreamer  started  from  his  sleep, 
and  his  first  moTement  was  to  obey  the  summons^  but 
reflecting  that  it  was  only  a  dream^  he  presently  lay 
down  and  composed  himself  again  to  rest.  But  now 
his  friend  appeared  before  him  a  second  time,  dis- 
figured by  blood  and  wounds,  conjuring  him,  since  he 
had  not  listened  to  his  first  entreaties,  that  he  would 
at  least  avenge  his  death.  His  host,  he  said,  had 
murdered  him,  and  was  at  that  moment  depositing 
his  body  in  a  dung-<»rt,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
it  out  of  the  town.  The  dreamer  was  thoroughly 
alarmed,  arose,  and  hastened  to  the  gates  of  the  city, 
where  he  found,  waiting  to  pass  out,  exactly  such  a 
vehicle  as  his  friend  had  d^cribed.  A  search  being 
instituted,  the  body  was  found  underneath  the  manure; 
and  the  host  was  consequently  seized,  and  deUvered 
over  to  the  chastisement  of  the  law. 

**  Who  shall  venture  to  assert,**  says  Dr.  Eunemoser, 
^  that  this  communing  with  the  dead  in  sleep  is  merely 
a  subjective  phenomenon,  and  that  the  presence  of  these 
apparitions  is  a  pure  illusion  r 

A  circumstance  frdly  as  remarkable  as  any  recorded, 
occurred  at  Odessa,  in  the  year  1842.  An  old  blind 
man,  named  Michel,  had,  for  many  years,  been  accus- 
tomed to  get  his  living  by  seating  himself  every  morn- 
ings on  a  beam,  in  one  of  the  timber  yards,  with  a 
wooden  bowl  at  his  feet,  into  which  the  passengers 
cast  their  alms.  This  long -continued  practice  had 
made  him  well  known  to  the  inhabitants,  and  as  he 
was  believed  to  have  been  formerly  a  soldier,  his  blind* 
ness  was  attributed  to  the  numerous  wounds  he  had 
received  in  battle.  For  his  own  part  he  spoke  little^ 
and  never  contradicted  this  opinion. 

One  night  Michel,  by  some  accident)  fell  in  with  a 
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Kttle  girl  of  tea  years  old,  named  Powleaka^  who  was 
frienclless,  and  on  the  verge  of  perishing  with  cold  an<| 
hunger.  The  old  man  took  her  home,  and  adopted  her; 
ftndy  from  that  time,  instead  of  sitting  in  the  timher 
irards^  he  went  about  the  streets  in  her  oompanj^ 
taking  alms  at  the  doors  of  the  houses.  The  child 
called  losm/cUher,  and  they  were  extremely  happy  t(M»- 
ther.  But  when  they  had  pursued  this  mode  of  fift 
for  about  five  years  a  misfortune  befel  them.  A  theft 
having  been  committed  in  a  house  which  they  had 
visited  in  the  morning,  Powleska  was  suspected  and 
aO^est^d^  and  the  blind  man  was  left  once  more  alone. 
But,  instead  of  resuming  his  former  habits,  he  now 
disappeared  altogether,  and  this  circumstance  causing 
the  suspicion  to  extend  to  him,  the  girl  was  brought 
before  the  magistrate  to  be  interrogated  with  regard  to 
his  probable  place  of  concealment. 

'^Do  you  know  where  Michel  is?^  inquired  the 
magistrate. 

''  He  is  dead,'*  replied  she^  shedding  a  torrent  of  tears. 

As  the  girl  had  been  shut  up  for  three  days,  without 
any  means  of  obtaining  information  from  without,  this 
answer,  together  with  her  unfeigned  distress,  naturally 
excited  considerable  surprise. 

^  Who  tcld  you  he  was  deadT  they  inquiredi 

«Nobo^r 

^Than  how  can  you  know  it  f* 

«I  saw  him  killed!" 

^  But  you  have  not  been  out  of  the  prison  T 

^  Bat  I  saw  it,  nevertheless !" 

'^But  how  was  that  possible?  Explain  what  you 
mean 

<<I  cannot.  All  I  can  say  ia,  that  I  saw  him 
killed." 

''When  was  he  killed,  and  how  T 

'*  It  was  the  night  I  was  arrested." 

''That  cannot  be;  he  was  alive  when  you  were 
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'^Tee^  het  yraa;  he  vas  killed  an  boar  after  tfafltl. 
Tbey  stabbed  bim  viih  a  knUb." 

"  Wbere  were  you  ibea  r 

''I  oaa't  tdlj  but  I  aaw  it** 
;.Tbe  oonfideuoe  with  wbich  the  girl  averted  vbat 
seemed  to  her  bearers  impossible  aud  absurd,  disposed 
them  to  iixiagixLe  that  she  vas  either  really  iDsaue;^  or 
pceteudiug  to  be  so;  so  kaying  Michel  aside,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  interrogate  her  about  the  robbery,  asking  her 
if  she  was  guilty. 

^  Ohy  no  r  cd^e  answered. 

''Then  how  came  the  property  to  be  found  about 
your 

"  I  don't  know :  I  saw  nothing  but  the  murder." 

''  But  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  Michel  is 
dead;  his  body  has  not  been  found." 

''  It  is  in  the  aqueduct." 

<'  iind  do  you  knqw  who  slew  him  t" 

''Yes;  it  is  a  woman.  Michel  was  walking  very 
slowly,  after  I  was  taken  &om  him.  A  woman  came 
behind  him  with  a  large  kitchen-knife;  but  he  heard 
ber,  and  tum^  round ;  and  then  the  woman  flung  a 
piece  of  grey  stuff  over  his  head,  and  struck  him  r^ 
peatedly  with  the  knife ;  the  grey  stufi  was  much  stained 
with  the  blood.  Michel  fell  at  the  eighth  blow,  and 
the  woman  dragged  the  body  to  the  aqueduct  and  let 
it  &U  in  without  ever  lifidng  the  stuff  which  stuck  to 
bis&ce." 

As  it  was  easy  to  verify  these  latter  assertions,  they 
despatched  people  to  the  spot;  and  there  the  body  was 
found  with  the  piece  of  stuff  over  his  head,  exactly  as 
she  had  described.  But  when  they  asked  her  how  she 
knew  all  this,  she  could  only  answer,  "  I  don^  know." 

^  But  you  know  who  killed  him  ?" 

^  Not  exactly :  it  is  the  same  woman  that  put  out 
his  e3res;  but,  perhaps,  he  will  tell  me  her  name  to- 
night; and  if  he  does^  I  will  tell  it  to  yoo." 
.   :  «  Who  do  you  mean  by  he  /" 
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^Whj,  Michel,  to  be  sure  i" 

Dixring  the  whole  of  the  following  nighty  without 
allowing  her  to  suspect  their  intention^  ti^ey  wstched 
her;  and  it  was  observed  that  she  never  lay  down,  bat 
sat  upon  the  bed  in  a  sort  of  lethargic  shunber.  Her 
body  was  quite  motionless,  except  at  intervals,  when 
this  repose  was  interrupted  by  violent  nervous  shocks^ 
which  pervaded  her  whole  fruae.  On  the  at^  aging  day, 
the  moment  she  was  brought  before  the  judges  she  de- 
clared that  she  was  now  ^le  to  tell  them  the  name  of 
the  assassin. 

**  But  stay,"  said  the  magistrate;  ''  did  Michel  never 
tell  you,  when  he  was  alive,  how  he  lost  his  sight  $" 

''No;  but  the  morning  before  I  was  arrested,  he 
promised  me  to  do  so;  and  that  was  the  cause  of  his 
death." 

''How  could  that  be r 

^  Last  night  Michel  came  to  me,  and  he  pointed  to 
the  man  hidden  behind  the  scaffoldiug  on  which  he  and 
I  had  been  sitting.  He  showed  me  the  man  listening 
to  us,  when  he  said,  '  Til  tell  you  all  about  that  U^ 
night ;'  and  then  the  man " 

"  Bo  you  know  the  name  of  this  man  f 

"  It  is  Luck;  he  went  afterwards  to  a  broad  street 
that  leads  down  to  the  harbour,  and  he  entered  the 
third  house  on  the  right ^ 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  streetT 

"I  don't  know:  but  the  house  is  one  story  lower 
than  the  adjoining  ones.  Luck  told  Catherine  whal 
he  had  heard,  and  she  proposed  to  him  to  assaasinate 
Michel;  but  he  refused,  saying,  'it  is  bad  enou^  to 
have  burnt  out  his  eyes  fifteen  years  before,  whilst  he 
was  asleep  at  your  door,  and  to  have  kidnapped  him 
into  the  country.'  Then  I  went  in  to  ask  charity,  and 
Catherine  put  a  piece  of  plate  into  my  (socket,  that  I 
might  be  an*ested:  then  she  hid  herself  behind  the 
aqueduct  to  wait  for  Michel,  and  she  kUled  him." 


^  Bot^  onoe  you  aay  all  this,  why  did  you  keep  the 
plate  I — why  didn't  you  give  him  mformation  T 

'*Bak  I  didn't  see  it  then.  Michel  showed  it  me 
Ifutrtoig^" 

^  Bot  what  should  induoe  Catherine  to  do  thisl" 

^  idichel  was  her  hushand^  and  she  had  forsaken  him 
to  ^^e  to  Odessa  and  marry  again.  One  nighty  fifteen 
years  ago^  she  saw  Michel,  who  had  come  to  seek  her. 
Bhe  slipped  hastily  into  her  house,  and  Michel,  who 
thought  she  had  not  seen  him,  lay  down  at  her  door  to 
watch;  hut  he  fell  asleep,  and  then  Luck  burnt  out  his 
eyoB,  and  carried  him  to  a  distance." 

^  And  is  it  Michel  who  has  told  you  this  f 

'*  Yes :  ^41  came,  very  pale  and  covered  with  blood; 
and  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  showed  me  all  this 
iritfi  his  fingcrsr" 

Upon  this,  Luck  and  Catherine  were  arrested;  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  she  had  actually  been  married 
to  Michel  in  the  year  1819,  at  Kherson.  They  at  first 
denied  the  accusation,  but  Fowleska  insisted,  and  they 
subsequently  confessed  the  crime.  When  they  com- 
municated the  circumstances  of  the  confession  to  Pow- 
kska,  she  said,  '^  I  was  told  it  last  night." 

This  afiair  nativaUy  excited  great  interest,  and  people 
ail  round  the  neighbourhood  hastened  into  the  dty  to 
lA«m  tht  sentenoQ. 
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IX>UBtiE  DBEAHIKa  AND  TBAHCm 

Amongst  the  phenomena  of  the  dream-life  which  we 
have  to  consider,  that  of  double  dreaming  forms  a  very 
caiioiis  department.  A  somewhat  natural  introduction 
to  this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  cases  ibove  recorded 
of  P  ofessor  Herder  and  Mr.  S.  of  Edinburgh,  who 
appear  in  their  sleep  to  have  reoeived  so  lively  an 
i  ipressiou  of  those  earnest  wishes  of  their  dyingfriends 
to  see  them,  that  they  found  themselves  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  obey  the  spiritual  summons.  These  two  cases 
occurred  to  men  engaged  in  active  daily  life,  and  in 
normal  physical  conditions,  on  which  account  I  par-* 
ticularly  refer  to  them  here,  although  many  similar 
ones  might  be  adduced. 

With  respect  to  this  subject  of  double  dreaming^  Bn 
Ennemoser  thinks  that  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  ezplatt 
as  might  appear  on  a  first  view,  since  he  considers  that 
there  exists  an  indisputable  sympathy  betwisrt  oertain 
organiiituD,  cs[»Aciallv  where  conn^sted  by  relationship^ 
<nr  by  aflEbotion,  wl^ch  may  be  sufficient  to  acoount  m 
the  supervention  of  simultaneous  thoughts,  dreanifii  ot 
presentiments ;  and  I  have  met  with  some  oases  wtee 
the  magnetiser  and  his  patient  have  been  the  subjects 
of  this  phenomenon.  With  respect  to  the  power 
asserted  to  have  been  frequently  exercised  in  causing 
or  suggesting  dreams  by  an  operator  at  a  distance  from 
the  sleeper,  Dr.  R  considers  the  two  parties  to  stand 
in  a  positive  and  negative  relation  to  each  other;  tbe 
antagonistic  power  of  the  deeper  being  =  0,  he  beooznes 
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called  in,  Midi  exactly  resembled  the  Btrogglea  and 
sufieringB  of  a  person  drowniiig.  In  process  of  time^ 
tbe  news  arriyed  that  her  twin  broth^^  then  abroad, 
had  been  drowned  precisely  at  that  period. 

It  is,  probably,  a  link  of  the  same  kind,  that  is  esta- 
blished Detwixt  the  magnetiser  and  his  pationt,  of 
which,  besides  those  recorded  in  Tarious  works  on  the 
sabjeot^  some  curious  instances  have  come  to  my  know- 
\edge,  such  as  uncontrollable  impulses  to  go  to  sleep,  or 
to  perform  certain  actions,  in  subservience  to  the  will 
of  the  distant  operator.  Mr.  W.  W.,  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  the  north  of  England,  related  to  me,  that  he 
had  been  cured,  by  magnetism,  of  a  very  distressing 
malady.  During  part  of  the  process  of  cure,  after  the 
rapport  had  been  well  establi^ed,  the  operations  were 
carried  on  whilst  he  was  at  Malvern,  and  his  mag- 
netiser at  Cheltenham,  under  which  circumstances  the 
existence  of  this  extraordinary  dependence  was  fi»- 
quently  exhibited  in  a  manner  that  left  no  possibility 
of  doubt.  On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  that  Mr.  W. 
W.  being  in  the  magnetic  sleep,  he  suddenly  started 
from  his  seat,  clasping  his  hands  as  if  startled,  and,  pre- 
sently afterwards,  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter. 
As,  on  waking,  he  could  give  no  account  of  these  im- 
pulses, his  family  wrote  to  the  magnetiser  to  inquire 
If  he  had  sought  to  excite  any  particular  manifestations 
in  his  patient,  as  the  sleep  had  been  somewhat  dis- 
turbed. The  answer  was,  that  no  such  intention  had 
been  entertained,  but  that  the  disturbance  might  pos- 
sibly have  arisen  from  one  to  which  he  had  Imnself 
been  subjected.  '^  Whilst  my  mind  was  concentrated 
on  you,"  said  he,  ^^  I  was  suddenly  so  much  startled  by 
a  violent  knock  at  the  door,  that  I  actually  jumped  off 
my  seat,  clasping  my  hands  with  af&ight.  I  had  a 
h^urfy  laugh  at  my  own  folly,  but  am  sorry  if  you  were 
made  uncomfortable  by  it." 

I  have  met  with  some  accounts  of  a  sympathy  of  this 
kind  existing  betwixt  young  children  and  their  parents, 
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80  that  the  former  have  exhibited  great  distress 
and  terror  at  the  moment  that  death  or  danger  have 
supervened  to  the  latter;  but  it  would  require  a  great 
number  of  instances  to  establish  this  particular  feict, 
and  separate  it  from  cases  of  accidental  coincidence. 
Dr.  Fassavant,  however,  admits  the  phenomena. 

I  shall  return  to  these  mysterious  influences  by  and 
by;  but>  to  revert  in  the  meanwhile  to  the  subject  of 
double  dreams,  I  will  relate  one  that  occurred  to  two 
ladies,  a  mother  and  daughter,  the  latter  of  whom 
related  it  to  me.  They  were  sleeping  in  the  same  bed 
at  Cheltenham,  when  the  mother,  Mrs.  C,  dreamt  that 
her  brother-in-law,  then  in  Ireland,  had  sent  for  her; 
that  she  entered  his  room,  and  saw  him  in  bed,  appa-. 
tently  dying.  He  requested  her  to  kiss  him,  but  owing 
to  his  Uvid  appearance,  she  shrank  from  doing  so,  and 
awoke  with  the  horror  of  the  scene  upon  her.  The 
daughter  awoke  at  the  same  moment,  saying,  "  Oh,  I 
have  had  such  a  frightful  dream  !**  "  Oh,  so  have  1 1" 
returned  the  mother;  "  I  have  been  dreaming  of  my 
brother-in-law  1"  "  My  dream  was  about  him  too,"  re- 
plied Miss  C.  "  I  thought  I  was  sitting  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  that  he  came  in  wearing  a  shroud, 
trimmed  with  black  ribbons,  and  approaching  me  he 
aaid,  '  My  dear  niece,  your  mother  has  refused  to  kiss 
me,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  so  unkind  V  ** 

As  these  ladies  were  not  in  habits  of  regular  cor- 
respondence with  their  relative,  they  knew  that  the 
earliest  intelligence  likely  to  reach  them,  if  he  were 
actually  dead,  would  be  by  means  of  the  Irish  papers; 
and  they  waited  anxiously  for  the  following  Wednesday, 
which  was  the  day  these  journals  were  received  in  Chd- 
tenham.  Wben*1^t  morning  arrived,  Miss  G.  hastened 
at  an  early  hour  to  the  reading-roomi,  and  theze  aha 
kamt  what  the  dreams  had  led  them  to  expect:  thea 
friend  was  dead;  and  they  afberwarda  ascertained  that 
his  decease  had  taken  place  on  that  night.  They  more- 
over  obaerved,  that  neither  one  nor  the  othor  of  them 
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a  perfecdj  passiTe  recipient  of  the  influence  exerted 
by  bis  positive  hcif^  if  I  may  use  tbe  expression;  for, 
wbere  such  a  polarity  is  established,  the  two  beings 
seem  to  be  almost  blended  into  one;  whilst  Dr.  Pasaa- 
Tant  observes^  that  we  cannot  inronounce  what  may  be 
the  limits  of  the  nerrons  foroe^  which  certainly  is  not 
bounded  by  the  termination  of  its  material  conductors. 

I  have  yet  myself  met  with  no  instance  of  dnam 
compelling  by  a  person  at  a  distance;  but  Dr.  Enne- 
moser  says,  that  Agrippa  von  Nettesheim  asserts  that 
this  can  assuredly  be  done^  and  also  that  the  Abbot 
Trithemius,  and  others,  possessed  the  powBr.  In 
modem  times,  Wesermaun,  in  Dusseldor^  pretended 
to  the  same  faiculty,  and  affirms  that  he  had  frequently 
exercised  it. 

All  such  phenomena  Dr.  Fassavant  attributes  to  the 
interaction  of  imponderables-— or  of  one  uniyersal  im- 
ponderable under  different  manifestations — which  acts 
not  only  within  the  organism,  but  beyond  it,  indepen* 
dently  of  all  material  obstades;  just  as  a  sympathy 
appears  betwixt  one  organ  and  another,  unobstructed 
by  the  intervening  ones;  and  he  instances  the  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  mother  and  the  fostus,  as  an 
example  of  this  sort  of  double  life,  and  standing  as 
midway  betwixt  the  sympathy  between  two  organs  in 
the  same  body  and  that  between  two  separate  bodies; 
each  having  its  own  life,  and  its  life  ako  in  and  for 
another,  as  parts  of  one  whole.  The  sympathy  betwixt 
a  bird  and  the  eggs  it  aits  upon  is  of  the  same  kind; 
many  instanees  having  been  observed,  wherein  eggs 
taken  &om  one  bird  and  placed  imder  another,  have 
produced  a  brood  featheved  like  the  foster,  instead  of  the 
veal  parent. . 

Thus,  this  vital  force  may  extend  dynJamically  the 
ibcle  of  its  influence,  till,  under  &vourable  circnm- 
Hianoes,  it  may  act  on  other  organisms,  making  theit 
t^gpans  its  own. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  my  readers  of  the  extra* 
ordinary  eympathies  manifested  by  the  Siamese  twins— 
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Chang  and  Kng.  I  never  saw  them  myself;  and,  Ibr 
the  benefit  of  others  in  the  same  sitaation,  I  quote  the 
following  particulars  from  Dr.  Passavant : — ^  They  were 
imited  by  a  membrane  which  extended  from  the  breast* 
bone  to  the  navel;  but,  in  other  respects,  were  noi 
different  from  their  coimtiymen  in  generaL  They  were 
Bxceedingly  alike,  only  that  Eng  was  rather  the  most 
robnst  of  the  two.  Thehr  pulsations  were  not  always 
coincident.  They  were  active  and  agile,  and  fond  of 
bodily  exercises;  their  intellects  were  well  developed, 
and  thebr  tones  of  voice  and  accent  were  precisely  the 
sama  As  they  never  conversed  together,  they  had 
nearly  forgotten  their  native  tongue.  If  one  was  ad- 
dressed, they  both  answered.  They  played  some  games 
of  skill,  but  never  with  each  other;  as  that,  they  said, 
would  have  been  like  the  right  hand  playing  with  the 
left.  They  read  the  same  book  at  the  same  time,  and 
sang  together  in  unison.  In  America  they  had  a  fever, 
which  ran  precisely  a  similar  course  with  each.  Their 
hunger,  thirst,  sleeping,  and  waking,  were  always  coin- 
cident; and  their  tastes  and  inclinations  were  identical 
Their  movements  were  so  simultaneous  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  with  which  the  impulse  had 
originated;  they  appeared  to  have  but  one  wilL  The 
idea  of  being  separated  by  an  operation  was  abhorrent 
to  them;  and  they  consider  themselves  much  happier  a 
their  duality  than  are  the  individuals  who  look  upon 
them  with  pity." 

This  admirable  sympathy,  although  necessarily  in  an 
inferior  degree,  is  generally  manifested,  more  or  lesi^ 
betwixt  all  persons  twin  bom.  Dr.  Passavant,  and 
other  authorities,  mention  several  instances  of  this  kind, 
in  which,  although  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
\he  same  malady  appeared  simultaneously  in  both,  and 
ran  precisely  a  similar  course.  A  very  affecting  in^tanoe 
of  this  sort  of  sympathy  was  exhibited,  not  very  long 
^9  l>y  ^  J<yong  lady,  twin-bom,  who  was  suddenly 
reiz^d  wHh  an  unaccomitable  horror,  followed  by  a 
strange  coiwulaion,  which  tha  doctor*  who  was  hastily 
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place  whei'e  human  bodies  lay  buried.  He  added,  that 
at  night,  when  he  came  near  such  places,  he  saw  saper^ 
natural  appearances.  Pfeffel,  with  a  view  of  curing  the 
youth  of  what  he  looked  on  as  a  fimcj,  went  that  night 
with  him  to  the  garden.  As  they  approached  the  spot 
in  the  dark,  Billing  perceived  a  feeble  light,  and  when 
5till  nearer,  he  saw  a  luminous  ghost-like  figure  floating 
^vAr  the  spot.  This  he  described  as  a  female  form, 
with  one  arm  laid  across  the  body,  the  other  hanging 
down,  floating  in  the  upright  posture,  but  tranquil,  the 
feet  only  a  hand-breadtib  or  two  above  the  soiL  FJFeflel 
went  fdone,  as  the  young  man  declined  to  follow  him, 
np  to  the  place  where  the  figure  was  said  to  be,  and 
stouck  about  in  all  directions  with  his  stid^  besides 
running  actually  through  the  shadow;  but  the  figure 
was  not  more  ajQfected  than  a  flame  would  have  been: 
the  luminous  form,  according  to  Billing,  always  returned" 
to  its  original  position  after  these  experiments.  Many 
things  were  tried  during  several  months,  and  numerous 
companies  of  people  were  brought  to  the  spot,  but  the 
matter  remained  the  same,  and  the  ghost-seer  adhered 
to  his  serious  assertion,  and  to  the  opinion  founded  on  it, 
that  some  individual  lay  buried  there.  At  last,  Pfeflel 
had  the  place  dug  up.  At  a  considerable  depth  was 
found  a  firm  layer  of  white  lime,  of  the  length  and 
breadth  of  a  grave,  and  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
when  this  had  been  broken  into,  there  were  foimd  the 
bones  of  a  human  being.  It  was  evident  that  some  one 
bad  been  buried  in  the  place,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  lime  (quick-lime),  as  is  generally  done  in  times 
of  pestilence,  of  earthquakes,  and  other  similar  eventa 
The  bones  were  removed,  the  pit  filled  up,  the  lime 
mixed  and  scattered  abroad,  and  the  surfieu^e  again  made 
smooth.  When  Billing  was  now  brought  l^k  to  the 
place,  the  phenomena  did  not  return,  and  the  nocturnal 
spirit  had  for  ever  disappeared. 

*'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  the  reader 
what  view  the  author  takes  of  thia  ««tory,  which  ex« 
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cited  mucli  attention  in  Germsaiy,  because  it  came  &om 
the  most  trathM  man  alive,  and  theologians  and 
psychologists  gave  to  it  sundiy  terrific  meanings.  It 
obviously  falls  into  the  province  of  chemical  action,  and 
thus  meets  with  a  simple  and  clear  explanation  firom 
natural  and  physical  causes.  A  corpse  is  a  field  for 
abundant  chemical  changes,  decompositions,  fermenta- 
tion, putrefaction,  gasification  and  general  play  of  affi« 
nities.  A  stratum  of  quicklime,  in  a  narrow  pit,  unites 
its  powerful  affinities  to  those  of  the  organic  matters, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  long  continued  working  of  the 
whole.  Kain  water  filters  through  and  contributes  to 
the  action ;  the  lime  on  the  outside  of  the  mass  first 
&lls  to  a  fine  powder,  and  afterwards  with  more  water, 
forms  lumps  which  are  vety  slowly  penetrated  by  the 
air.  Slaked  lime  prepared  for  building,  but  not  used, 
bn  account  of  some  cause  connected  with  a  warlike 
state  of  society  some  centuries  since,  has  heexx  found 
in  subterraneous  holes  or  pits,  in  the  ruins  of  old 
castles;  and  the  mass,  except  on  the  outside,  was  so 
unaltered,  that  it  has  been  used  for  modem  buildings^- 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  such  circumstances 
there  must  be  a  very  slow  and  long  continued  chemical 
action,  partly  owing  to  the  slow  penetration  of  the 
mass  of  lime  by  the  external  carbonic  acid,  partly  to 
the  changes  going  on  in  the  remains  of  animal  matter, 
at  all  events  as  long  as  any  is  left.  In  the  above  case 
this  must  have  gone  on  in  PfeffeFs  garden,  and  as  we 
know  that  chemical  action  is  invariably  associated  with 
light,  visible  to  the  sensitive,  this  must  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  luminous  appearance,  which  again  must 
have  oontinued  until  the  mutual  affinities  of  the  organic 
remains,  the  lime,  the  air,  and  water,  had  finally  come 
to  a  state  of  chemical  rest,  or  equilibrium.  As  soon 
therefore,  as  a  sensitive  person,  although  otherwise 
quite  h^thy,  came  that  way,  and  entered  within  the 
sphere  of  the  force  in  action,  he  must  foel  by  day,  like 
Mdllo.  Maix,  the  sensations  so  f^ten  described,  and  see 
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by  night,  like  Mdlle.  Beichel,  the  luminouB  appeft» 
anoe.  Ignoranoey  fear  and  superstition,  would  now 
dress  up  the  leeblj  shining  vaporous  light  into  a 
human  form,  and  fiiinish  it  with  human  limbs  and 
nembera;  just  as  we  can  at  pleasure  £euic7  every  cloud 
in  the  siky  to  represent  a  man  or  a  demon. 

<<The  wish  to  strike  a  fiital  blow  at  the  monster  su- 
perstitioa,  which,  at  no  distant  period,  poured  out  on 
Ikiropean  society  from  a  similar  source,  such  inex- 
preBsible  miseiy,  when,  in  trials  for  witchcraft,  not 
hundreds^  not  thousands,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
innocent  human  beings  perished  miserably,  either  on 
the  scaffold,  at  the  stake,  or  by  the  effects  of  torture, — 
this  desire  induced  the  author  to  try  the  experiment 
of  bringing,  if  possible,  a  highly  sensitive  patient  by 
night  to  a  churchyard.  It  appeared  possible  that  such 
a  person  might  see  over  graves  in  which  mouldering 
bodies  lie,  something  similar  to  that  which  Billing  had 
seen.  Mdlle.  Beichel  had  the  courage,  rare  in  her  sex, 
to  gratify  this  wish  of  the  author.  On  two  very  dark 
nights  she  allowed  herself  to  be  taken  from  the  castle 
of  Beisenbeig,  where  she  was  living  with  the  author's 
family,  to  the  neighbouring  churchyard  of  Grunzing. 
The  result  justified  his  anticipation  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful manner.  She  very  soon  saw  a  light,  and  ob- 
served on  one  of  the  graves,  along  its  length,  a  deli< 
cate,  breathing  flame:  she  also  saw  the  same  thing, 
only  weaker,  on  a  second  grave.  But  she  saw  neither 
iritches  nor  ghosts;  she  described  the  fiery  appearance 
BH  a  shining  vapour,  one  to  two  spans  high,  extending 
as  fiur  as  the  grave,  and  floating  near  its  sur&ca  Some 
time  afterwards  she  was  taken  to  two  large  cemeteries 
near  Vienna^  where  several  burials  occur  daOy,  and 
graves  lie  about  by  thousands.  Here  she  saw  numerous 
graves  provided  with  similar  light&  Wherever  she 
looked,  she  saw  luminous  masses  scattered  about. 
Bat  this  appearance  was  most  vivid  over  the  newest 
graves^  while  in  the  oldest  it  could  not  be  perceived. 
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She  described  the  appearaace  less  as  a  clear  flame, 
than  as  a  dense  vaporous  mass  of  fire,  intermediate  be- 
tween fog  and  flame.  On  many  graves  the  flame  was 
four  feet  high,  so  that  when  she  stood  on  them,  it 
snrroimded  her  up  to  the  neck:  If  she  throst  her 
hand  into  it,  it  was  like  patting  it  into  a  dense  fieiy 
cloud.  She  betrayed  no  uneasiness,  because  she  had 
all  her  life  been  accustomed  to  such  emanations,  and 
had  seen  the  same,  in  the  author's  experiments^  often 
produced  by  natural  causes.  Many  ghost  stories  will  now 
find  their  natural  explanation.  We  can  also  see  that 
it  was  not  altogether  erroneous,  when  old  women  de- 
clared that  all  had  not  the  gift  to  see  the  departed 
wandering  about  their  graves :  for  it  must  have  always 
been  the  sensitive  alone  who  were  able  to  perceive  the 
light  given  out  by  the  chemical  action  going  on  in  the 
corpse.  The  author  has  thus,  he  hopes,  succeeded  in 
tearing  down  one  of  the  most  impenetrable  barriers 
erected  by  dark  ignorance  and  superstitious  folly  against 
the  progress  of  natural  truth." 

'' [The  reader  will  at  once  apply  the  above  most 
remarkable  experiments  to  the  explanation  of  corpse- 
lights  in  churdi  yards,  which  were  often  visible  to 
the  gifted  alone,  to  those  who  had  the  second  sight, 
for  example.  Many  nervous  or  hysterical  femiales 
must  oft^  have  been  alarmed  by  wMte,  fidntly  lumi- 
nous objects^  in  dark  churchyards,  to  which  objects 
fear  has  given  a  defined  form.  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
numerous  other  points,  which  will  force  themselves  on 
the  attention  of  tiie  carefiil  reader  of  both  works.  Baron 
Beichenbach's  experiments  illustrate  the  experiences  of 
the  Seeress  of  Prevorst.— W.  G.]"  * 

That  the  flames  here  describea  may  have  originated 
in  ohemicai  action,  is  an  opinion  I  have  no  intention 
of  dispatrogj  the  &ct  may  possibly  be  so;  such 

*  This  very  curious  work  I  have  tnmsltted  from  the  GermM. 
PaUlshed  by  Moon,  London.— 0. 0 


phenomenon  ham  frequently  been  observed 
oyer  ooffina  and  deoompofiing  fleah;  but  I  confess  I 
cannot  perceive  the  slightest  grounds  for  the  assertion 
that  it  was  the  ignorance,  fear,  and  superstition  of 
BOling^  who  was  an  evangdical  clexgyman,  that  caused 
him  to  dress  up  this  vaporous  light  in  a  human  form 
and  supply  it  with  members,  kc  In  the  first  place 
I  see  no  proof  adduced  that  Billing  was  either  igno- 
rant or  superstitious,  nor  even  afraid :  the  feelings  he 
complained  o^  appearing  to  be  rather  physical  than 
moral;  and  it  must  be  a  weak  person  indeed,  who, 
in  company  with  another,  could  be  excited  to  such  a 
freak  of  the  imagination.  It  is  easily  comprehensible 
that  that  which  appeared  only  a  luminous  vapour  by 
day  might,  when  reflected  on  a  darker  atmosphere^ 
present  a  defined  form;  and  the  suggestion  of  this 
possibilily  might  lead  to  some  curious  speculations, 
with  regard  to  a  mystery  called  the  palinganesia^  said 
to  have  been  practised  by  some  of  the  diemists  and 
alchemists  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Gafibrilius,  in  a  book  entitled  "Curiositeg  Inoniea* 
published  in  1650,  when  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
talismans,  signatures,  <Scc,  observes,  that  since  in  many 
instances  the  plants  used  for  these  purposes  were  re* 
duced  to  ashcEf,  and  no  longer  retained  their  form, 
their  efficacrjr  which  depended  on  their  figure  should 
inevitably  be  destroyed;  but  this,  he  says^  is  not  the 
case,  since,  by  an  admirable  potency  existing  in  nature, 
the  form,  though  invisible,  is  still  retained  in  the 
ashes,  l^iis,  he  observes,  may  appear  strange  to  those 
who  have  never  attended  to  the  subject ;  but  he  asserts 
that  an  account  of  the  experiment  w^  be  found  in 
the  works  of  Mr.  Du  Chean^  one  of  the  best  chemists 
of  the  period,  who  had  been  shown  by  a  Polish 
physician,  at  Cracow,  certain  phials  containing  aishea 
which,  when  duly  heated,  exhibited  the  forms  of 
various  planta  A  small  obscure  cloud  was  first  ob- 
lerved,  which  gradually  took  on  a  defined  /  ^onn«  and 
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presented  to  the  eye  a  rose,  or  whatever  plant  or 
flower  the  ashes  consisted  o£  Mr.  Du  Chesne,  how- 
ever,  had  never  been  able  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
though  he  had  made  several  imsuccessfbl  attempts  to 
do  so;  bnt  at  length  he  succeeded  by  accident,  in  the 
following  maimer :  —  Having  for  some  purpose  ex- 
tracted the  salts  from  some  burnt  nettles,  and  having 
left  the  lie  outside  the  house  all  night  to  cool,  in  the 
morning  he  found  it  frozen ;  and,  to  his  surprise,  the 
form  and  figure  of  the  nettles  were  so  exactly  repre- 
sented on  the  ice  that  the  living  plant  could  not  be 
more  perfect.  Delighted  at  this  discovery  he  sum- 
moned Mr.  de  Luynes,  parliamentary  ooundllor,  to 
behold  this  curiosity ;  from  whence,  he  says,  they  both 
concluded,  that  when  a  body  dies  its  form  or  figure 
still  resides  in  its  ashes. 

Kircher,  YaUemont,  Digby,  and  others,  are  said  to 
have  practised  this  art  of  resuscitating  the  forms  of 
plants  from  their  ashes ;  and  at  the  meeting  of  natu- 
ralists at  Stuttgard,  in  1834,  a  Swiss  savant  seems  to 
have  revived  the  subject,  and  given  a  receipt  for  the 
experiment  extracted  from  a  work  by  Oetinger,  called 
**  Thoughts  on  the  Birth  and  Generation  of  Things.** 
'^The  earthly  husk,**  says  Oetinger,  ''remains  in  the 
retort,  whilst  the  volatile  essence  ascends  like  a  spirit, 
perfect  in  form,  but  void  of  substanca** 

But  Oetinger  also  records  another  discovery  of  this 
description,  which,  he  says,  he  fell  upon  unawares.  A 
woman  having  brought  him  a  large  bimch  of  balm,  he 
laid  it  under  the  tiles,  which  were  yet  warm  with  the 
summer's  heat,  where  it  dried  in  the  shade.  Bui,  it 
being  in  the  month  of  September,  the  cold  soon  came^ 
and  contracted  the  leaves^  without  expelling  the  vola- 
t&e  salts.  They  lay  there  idll  the  following  June,  when  he 
chopped  up  the  balm,  put  it  into  a  glass  retort,  poured 
rain  water  upon  it,  and  placed  a  receiver  above.  He 
afterwards  heated  it  till  the  water  boiled,  and  then 
increased  the  heat;  whereupon  there  appeared  on  the 
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water  a  coat  of  yellow  oil  about  the  thickness  of  the 
badb  of  a  knife,  and  this  oil  shaped  itself  into  the 
forms  of  innumerable  balm  leaves,  which  did  not  ran 
one  into  another,  but  remained  perfectly  distinct  and 
defined,  and  exhibited  all  the  marks  that  are  seen  in 
the  leaves  of  the  plant.  Oetinger  says  he  kept  the 
fluid  some  time,  and  showed  it  to  a  number  of  people. 
At  length,  wishing  to  throw  it  away,  he  shook  it,  and 
the  leaves  ran  into  one  another  with  the  disturbance 
of  the  oil,  but  resumed  their  distinct  shape  again  as 
soon  as  it  was  at  rest,  the  fluid  form  retaining  the 
perfect  signature. 

Now,  how  &r  these  experiments  are  really  practicable, 
I  cannot  say ;  their  not  being  repeated,  or  not  being  re- 
peated successfully,  is  no  very  decided  argument  against 
their  possibility,  as  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  annals 
of  chemistry  well  know ;  but  there  is^  certainly,  a  curious 
coincidence  betwixt  these  details,  and  the  experienoeof 
Billing  j  where  it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  according  to 
his  account — and  what  right  have  we  to  dispute  it— - 
the  figure  after  being  disturbed  by  Pfefiel,  always 
resumed  its  original  form.  The  same  peculiarity  has 
been  observed  with  respect  to  some  apparitions,  where 
the  spectator  has  been  bold  enough  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bentley,  from  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Wilkins,  curate  of  WarbHngton,  in  Hamp- 
shire, written  in  1695,  wherein  he  gives  an  account  of 
an  apparition  which  haunted  the  parsonage  house,  and 
which  he  himself,  and  several  other  persons  had  seen, 
he  particularly  mentions  that,  thinking  it  might  be 
some  fellow  hid  in  the  room,  he  put  his  arm  out  to  feel 
it,  and  his  hand  seemingly  went  through  the  body  of  it, 
and  felt  no  manner  of  substance  untH  it  reached  the 
wall,  '^  then  I  drew  back  my  hand,  but  still  the  appa- 
rition was  in  the  same  place." 

Yet  this  spectre  did  not  appear  above  or  near  a 
grave,  but  moved  from  place  to  plaoe,  and  gave  con- 
siderable annoyance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  rectory. 
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With  reepect  to  the  lights  over  the  graYes,  sufficing 
to  aocoimt  for  the  persuasion  regarding  what  is  called 
corpse  candlesy  they  certainly,  up  to  a  certain  pointy 
afford  a  vexy  satis&ctory  explanation,  but  that  ezpli^ 
nation  does  not  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  mystery, 
for  most  of  those  persons  who  have  professed  to  see 
corpse  candles,  have  also  asserted  that  they  were  nol 
always  stationary  over  the  grayes^  but  sometimes 
moved  from  place  to  friUtoe,  as  in  the  following  instance^ 
which  was  related  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  who  assured 
me  he  receiyed  the  account  from  the  person  who  wit- 
nessed the  phenomenon.  Now,  this  last  ieucb,  I  mean 
Ihe  locomotion  oi  the  lights^  will,  of  course,  be  disputed; 
but  so  was  their  existence;  yet  they  exist  for  all  that^ 
and  may  travel  from  place  to  place^  for  anything  we 
know  to  the  contrary. 

The  story  related  to  me^  or  a  similar  instance^  is,  I 
think,  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Grant;  but  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  minister,  newly  inducted  in  his  cure,  was 
standing  one  evening  leaning  over  the  wall  of  tht 
churchyard  which  adjoined  the  manse,  when  he  ob- 
served a  light  hovering  over  a  particular  spot.  8up« 
posing  it  to  be  somebody  with  a  lanthom,  he  opened 
the  wicket,  and  went  forward  to  ascertain  who  it  might 
be;  but  before  he  reached  the  spot  the  light  moved 
onwards;  and  he  followed,  but  could  see  nobody.  It 
did  not  rise  far  from  the  ground,  but  advanced 
rapidly  across  the  road,  entered  a  wood,  and  ascended 
a  hill,  till  it  at  length  disappeared  at  the  door  of  a 
&rm-house.  Unable  to  comprehend  of  what  nature 
tins  light  could  be,  the  minister  was  deliberating 
whether  to  make  inquiries  at  the  house  or  return,  when 
it  appeared  again,  seeming  to  come  out  of  the  house, 
accompanied  by  another,  passed  him,  and  going  over 
the  same  ground,  they  both  disapp^ured  on  the  spot 
where  he  had  first  obs^ed  the  phenomenon.  He  left 
a  mark  on  the  grave  by  which  he  might  recognise  il^ 
and  the  next  day  inquired  of  the  sexton  whose  it 
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The  man  said,  it  belonged  to  a  £unily  that  liyed  np  tba 
hiU,  indicating  the  house  the  light  had  stopped  at^ 
named  M'D. — but  that  it  was  a  considerable  time  sinoe 
any  one  had  been  buried  there.  The  minister  was 
extremelj  sorprised  to  learn,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
that  a  ciuld  of  that  fiimily  had  died  of  scarlet  fever  on 
the  preceding  evening.  With  respect  to  the  class  of 
phenomena  accompanied  by  this  phosphorescent  light, 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  by  and  by.  The  above  will 
appear  a  very  incredible  story  to  many  people,  and 
there  was  a  time  that  it  would  have  appeiu:ed  equally 
so  to  myself;  but  I  have  met  with  so  much  strange 
corroborative  evidence,  that  I  no  longer  feel  myself 
entitled  to  reject  it.  I  asked  the  gentleman  who  told 
me  the  story  whether  he  believed  it;  he  said  that  he 
could  not  believe  in  anything  of  the  sort.  I  then 
inquired  if  he  would  accept  the  testimony  of  that 
minister  on  any  other  question,  and  he  answered,  "  Most 
assuredly."  As,  however,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur 
to  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  I  will  leave  it  aside 
for  the  present,  and  relate  some  of  tiie  facts  which  led 
me  to  the  consideration  of  the  above  theories  and  expe- 
riments. Dr.  S.  relates,  that  a  Madame  T.,  in  Prussia) 
dreamt,  on  the  16th  March,  1832,  that  the  door  opened^ 
and  her  godfEither,  Mr.  D.,  who  was  much  attached  to 
her,  entered  the  room,  dressed  as  he  usually  was  when 
prepared  for  church  on  Sundays;  and  that,  knowing 
him  to  be  in  bad  health,  she  asked  him  what  he  was 
.loing  abroad  at  such  an  early  hour,  and  whether  he 
was  quite  well  again.  Whereupon  he  answered,  that 
he  was;  and,  bemg  about  to  undertake  a  very  long 
journey,  he  had  come  to  bid  her  farewell,  and  to  intrust 
her  with  a  commission,  which  was,  that  she  would 
deliver  a  letter  he  had  written  to  his  wife;  but  accom- 
panying it  with  an  iujunction  that  she,  the  wife,  was 
not  to  open  it  tiU  that  day  four  years,  when  he  would 
return  himself,  precisely  at  five  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
to  fetch  the  answer;  till  which  period  he  charged  her 
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not  to  break  the  seal.  He  then  handed  her  a  lettei, 
sealed  "with  black;  the  writing  on  which  shone  through 
the  paper,  so  that  she,  the  dreamer,  was  able  to  per> 
oeive  that  it  contained  an  announcement  to  Mrs.  D., 
the  wife,  with  whom,  on  account  of  the  levity  of  her 
character,  he  had  long  lived  unhappily,  that  she  would 
die  that  time  four  years.  At  this  moment,  the  sleeper 
was  awakened  by  what  appeared  to  her  a  pressure  of 
the  hand,  and,  feeling  an  entire  conviction  that  this 
was  something  more  than  an  ordinary  dream,  she  was 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  her  godfather  was  dead. 
She  related  the  dream  to  Madame  D.,  omitting,  how- 
ever, to  mention  the  announcement  contained  in  the 
letter,  which  she  thought  the  dream  plainly  indicated 
was  not  to  be  coiomunicated.  The  widow  laughed  at 
the  story,  soon  resumed  her  gay  life,  and  married  agam. 
In  the  winter  of  1835-6,  however,  she  was  attacked  by 
in  intermittent  fever,  on  which  occasion.  Dr.  S.  was 
summoned  to  attend  her.  After  various  vicissitudes 
she  finally  sunk;  and,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1836, 
exactly  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  suddenly 
started  up  in  her  bed,  and,  fixing  her  eyes  apparently 
on  some  one  she  saw  standing  at  the  foot,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  What  are  you  come  for  1  God  be  gracious  to 
me!  I  never  believed  itl"  She  then  sank  back, 
closed  her  eyesf,  which  she  never  opened  again,  and,  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  expired  very  calmly. 

A  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  M.,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  was  at  Blair  Logic,  at  the  period  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Abercrombie,  in  Edinburgh,  with  whom  she  was 
extremely  intimata  Dr.  A.  died  quite  suddenly  with- 
out any  previous  indisposition,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
go  out  in  his  carriage,  at  eleven  o'clock  on  a  Thursday 
morning.  On  the  night  between  the  Thursday  and 
Friday,  Mrs.  M.  dreamt  that  she  saw  the  &mily  of  Dr. 
A.  all  dressed  in  white,  dancing  a  solemn  funeral  dance, 
upon  which  she  awoke,  wondering  that  she  should  have 
dreamt  a  thing  so  incongruous^  tdnoe  it  was  contrary  to 
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their  castom  to  dance  on  any  occasion.  Immediately 
afterwards^  whilst  speaking  to  her  maid  who  had  come 
to  call  her,  she  saw  Dr.  Abercrombie  against  the  wall 
with  his  jaw  fallen  and  a  livid  countenance^  monmtullj 
shaking  his  head  as  he  looked  at  her.  She  passed  the 
day  in  great  uneasiness,  and  wrote  to  inquire  for  th» 
Doctor,  relating  what  had  happened,  and  expressing 
her  certainty  that  he  was  dead;  the  letter  was  seen  by 
seyeraL  persons  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  day  of  its  arrivaL 

The  two  following  cases  seem  rather  to  belong  to 
what  is  called  in  the  East,  Second  Hearing,  although 
tympathy  was  probably  the  exciting  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomena. A  lady  and  gentleman  in  Berwickshire,  were 
awakened  one  night  by  a  loud  ciy,  which  they  both 
immediately  recognised  to  proceed  £rom  the  voice  of 
their  son,  who  was  then  absent,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Tidings  subsequently  reached  them  that 
exactly  at  that  period  their  son  had  fallen  overboard 
and  was  drowned;  and  on  another  occasion,  in  Perth- 
shire, a  person  aroused  her  husband  one  night>  saying 
that  their  son  was  drowned,  for  she  had  been  awakened 
by  the  splash.  Her  presentiment  also  proved  too  well 
foimded,  the  young  man  having  fallen  from  the  mast- 
head of  the  ship.  In  both  cases  we  may  naturally 
conclude,  that  the  thoughts  of  the  young  men  at  the 
moment  of  the  accident,  would  rush  homewards ;  and, 
admitting  Dr.  Ennemoser's  theory  of  polarity,  the  pas- 
sive sleepers  became  the  recipients  of  the  force.  I  con- 
fess, however,  that  the  opinions  of  another  section  of 
philosophers  appear  to  me  more  germain  to  the  matter; 
although  to  many  persons  they  will  doubtless  be  diffi- 
cult of  acceptance,  from  their  appertaining  to  those 
views  commonly  called  mystical 

These  pstychologists  then  believe,  as  did  Socrates  and 
Plato,  and  others  of  the  ancients,  that  in  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  body,  which  conditions  may  arise  natu- 
rally, or  be  produced  artificially,  the  links  which  unite 
it  with  the  spirit  may  be  more  or  less  loosened;  and 
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that  the  latter  may  thus  be  temporarily  disjoined  from 
the  former,  and  so  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  its  future  destiny. 
In  the  lowest  or  first  degree  of  this  disonion,  we  are 
awake,  though  scarcely  conscious,  whilst  the  imagination 
is  yivified  to  an  extraordinary  amoimt,  and  our  fancy 
supplies  images  almost  as  lively  as  the  realities.  This, 
probably,  is  the  temporary  condition  of  inspired  poeif 
and  eminent  discoverers. 

Sleep  is  considered  another  stage  of  this  disjunction, 
and  the  question  has  even  been  raised,  whether,  when 
the  body  is  in  profound  sleep,  the  spirit  is  not  altoge- 
ther free  and  living  in  another  worlds  whilst  the  organic 
life  proceeds  as  usual,  and  sustains  the  temple  till  the 
return  of  its  inhabitant.  Without  at  present  attempt- 
ing to  support  or  refote  this  doctrine,  I  will  only  observe, 
that  once  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  disunion,  all 
consideration  of  Ume  must  be  set  aside  as  irrelevant  to 
the  question;  for  spirit  freed  from  matter,  must  mov« 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought — ^in  short,  a  spirit  must  be 
where  its  thi/uglUs  cmd  affections  are. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  these  pcfychologists,  however, 
that  in  the  normal  and  healthy  condition  of  man,  the 
union  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  is  most  complete;  and 
that  all  the  degrees  of  disunion  in  the  waking  state  are 
degrees  of  morbid  derangement.  Hence  it  is  that  som- 
nambulists and  clairvoyantes  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
amongst  sickly  women.  There  have  been  persons  who 
have  appeared  to  possess  a  power  which  they  could 
exert  at  will,  whereby  they  withdrew  from  their  bodies^ 
these  remaining  during  the  absence  of  the  spirit  in  a 
state  of  catalepsy,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be  distinguished 
from  deatL 

I  say  wiUuh'euD  from  their  bodies,  assuming  that  to  be 
the  explanation  of  the  mystery;  for,  of  course,  it  is  but 
an  assumption.  Epimenides  is  recorded  to  have  pos- 
sessed this  fiumlty,  and  Hermotinus,  of  Clazomenes,  is 
said  to  have  wandered  in  spirit  over  the  world,  whilst 
bis  body  lay  appansntly  dead.    At  length,  his  irift 
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taking  adyantage  of  this  absence  of  his  soul,  bunt  bis 
body,  and  thus  intercepted  its  return.  So  say  Lucien 
and  Pliny  the  elder;  and  Yano  relates,  that  the  eldest 
of  two  brothers,  named  Oorfidius,  being  supposed  to  die, 
bis  will  was  opened  and  preparations  were  made  for  his 
funeral  by  the  other  brother,  who  was  declared  his  heir. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  Oorfidius  revived,  and  told 
the  astonished  attendants  whom  he  summoned  by  clap- 
i»ng  hia  handa,  that  he  had  just  oonu.  from  hia  ySung^ 
brother,  who  had  committed  his  daughter  to  his  care^ 
iwd  informed  him  where  he  had  buried  some  geld,  re- 
questing that  the  funeral  preparations  he  had  made 
might  be  converted  to  his  own  use.  Immediately  after- 
wards, the  news  arrived  that  the  younger  brother  was 
unexpectedly  deceased,  and  the  gold  was  found  at  the 
place  indicated.  The  hst  appears  to  have  been  a  case 
of  natural  trance;  but  the  two  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  volunjbary  trance  I  have  met  with  in  modem- 
times^  is  that  of  Colonel  Townshend,  and  the  Dervish 
who  allowed  himself  to  be  buried.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  he  could,  to  all  appearance,  die  whenever  he 
pleased;  his  heart  ceased  to  beat,  there  was  no  percep- 
tible respiration,  and  his  whole  frame  became  cold  and 
rigid  as  death  itself;  the  features  being  shrunk  and 
oolourlesS)  and  the  eyes  glazed  and  ghastly.  He  would 
continue  in  this  state  for  several  hours,  and  then  gra- 
dually revive;  but  the  revival  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  an  effort  of  will,  or  luther,  we  aie^^informed 
whether  it  was  so  or  not.  Keiths  are  we  told  whether 
be  brought  any  recollections  back  with  him,  nor  how 
this  strange  fiiculty  was  first  developed  or  discovered — all 
very  important  points  and  well  worthy  of  investigation.  I 
find  from  the  account  of  Dr.  Gheyne,  who  attended  him, 
that  Colonel  Townshend*s  own  way  of  describing  the  phe* 
nomenon  to  which  he  was  subject,  was,  that  he  could 
^  die  or  expire  when  he  pleased;  and  yet  by  an  effort^ 
or  somehow,  he  could  come  to  life  again."  He  per- 
fi[#nned  the  expeiiment  in  the  presence  of  three  mec&cal 
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men,  one  of  -whom  kept  his  hand  on  his  heart,  another 
held  his  wrist,  and  iJie  third  placed  a  looking-glasB 
before  his  lips,  and  they  found  that  all  traces  of  respira* 
tion  and  pulsation  gnulually  ceased,  insomuch  that^ 
after  consulting  about  his  condition  for  some  time,  they 
were  leaving  the  room  persuaded  that  he  was  really 
dead,  when  signs  of  life  appeared,  and  he  sic  jirly  reviyed. 
He  did  not  die  whilst  repeating  the  experiment  as  hap 
loeen  sometimes  asserted. 

This  reviving  "  by  an  effort  or  somehow,"  seems  to  be 
better  explained  by  the  hypothesis  I  have  suggested 
than  by  any  other;  namely,  that  as  in  the  case  of  Mjr, 
HoUoway,  to  be  presently  mentioned,  his  spirit  or  soul, 
was  released  &om  his  body,  but  a  sufficient  rapport 
maintamed  to  reunite  them. 

With  respect  to  the  Dervish  or  Fakeer,  an  account 
of  his  singular  faculty  was,  I  believe,  first  presented  to 
the  public  in  the  Calcutta  papers,  about  nine  or  ten 
years  ago.  He  had  then  frequently  exhibited  it  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  natives,  but  subsequently  he  was  put 
to  proof  by  some  of  the  European  officers  and  residents. 
Captain  Wade,  political  agent  at  Loodhiana,  was  pre* 
sent  when  he  was  disinterred,  ten  months  after  he  had 
been  buried  by  General  Ventura,  in  presence  of  the 
Maharajah  and  many  of  his  principal  Sirdars. 

It  appears  that  the  man  previously  prepared  himself 
by  some  processes,  which  he  says,  temporanly  annihilate 
the  power  of  digestion,  so  that  milk  received  into  the 
stomach  undergoes  no  changa  He  next  forces  all  the 
breath  in  his  body  into  his  brain,  which  becomes  very 
hot,  upon  which  the  lungs  collapse,  and  the  heart  ceases 
to  beat.  He  then  stops  up  with  wax  eveiy  aperture 
of  the  body  through  which  air  could  enter,  except  the 
mouth,  but  the  tongue  is  so  turned  back  as  to  dose  the 
gullet,  upon  which  a  state  of  insensibility  ensues.  He 
is  then  stripped  and  put  into  a  linen  bag,  and  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  this  bag  was  sealed  with  Runjeei 
Sing's  own  seal.     It  was  then  placed  in  a  deal  box. 
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which  W9S  also  locked  and  sealed,  and  the  box  being 
Inixied  in  a  Tault,  the  earth  was  thrown  oTer  it  and 
trodden  down,  after  which  a  crop  of  barley  was  sown  on 
the  spot  and  sentries  placed  to  watch  it.  The  Mahara- 
jah, however,  was  so  sceptical,  that,  in  spite  of  all  these 
precantions,  he  had  him  twice,  in  the  course  of  the  ten 
months,  dug  up  and  examined;  and  each  time  he  was 
found  to  be  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  when  they  had 
abut  him  up. 

When  he  is  disinterred,  the  first  step  towards  his 
reooveiy  is  to  turn  back  his  tongue,  which  is  foun<I 
quite  sdfl^  and  requires  for  some  time  to  be  retained  in 
its  proper  position  by  the  finger;  warm  water  is  poured 
upon  him,  and  his  eyes  and  lips  moistened  with  ghee, 
or  oiL  His  recovery  is  much  more  rapid  than  might 
be  expected,  and  he  is  soon  able  to  recognise  the  by- 
standers and  conyerse.  He  says  that  during  this  state 
of  trance  his  dreams  are  ravis^bing^  and  that  it  is  very 
painful  to  be  awakened,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  has 
ever  disclosed  any  of  his  experiences.  His  only  appre- 
hension seems  to  be,  lest  he  should  be  attacked  by  insects^ 
to  avoid  which  accident  the  box  is  slxmg  to  the  ceiling. 
The  interval  seems  to  be  passed  in  a  complete  state  of 
hibernation;  and  when  he  is  taken  up  no  pulse  is  per- 
ceptible, and  his  eyes  are  glazed  like  those  of  a  corpsa 

He  subsequently  refused  to  submit  to  the  conditions 
proposed  by  some  English  officers,  and  thus  incurred 
their  suspicions  that  the  whole  thing  was  an  imposition; 
but  the  experiment  has  been  too  often  repeated  by  people 
very  well  capable  of  judging,  and  under  too  stringent 
precautions,  to  allow  of  this  mode  of  escaping  the 
difficulty.  The  man  assumes  to  be  holy,  and  is  very 
probably  a  worthless  fellow,  but  that  does  not  affect  the 
question  one  way  or  the  other.  Indian  princes  do  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  imposed  on  with  impunity;  and 
as  Bunjeet  Sing  would  not  value  the  man's  life  at  a  pin'a 
point,  he  would  neglect  no  means  of  debarring  him  aO 
access  to  food  or  air. 
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In  the  above  quoted  cases,  except  in  those  of  Corfi- 
iiiis  and  Hennotinns,  the  absence  of  the  Efpirit  is  alone 
suggested  to  the  spectator  by  the  condition  of  the  body; 
since  the  memory  of  one  state  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  carried  into  the  other — if  the  spirit  wandered  into 
other  regions  it  brings  no  tidings  back;  but  we  have 
many  cases  recorded  where  this  deficient  evidence  seems 
to  be  supplied.  The  magicians  and  soothsayers  ot  the 
northern  countries,  by  narcotics  and  other  means,  pro- 
duced a  cataleptic  state  of  the  body  resembling  death, 
when  their  prophetic  faculty  is  to  be  exercised;  and 
although  we  all  know  that  an  alloy  of  imposition  is 
generaUy  mixed  up  with  these  exhibitions,  still  it  is 
past  a  doubt,  that  a  state  of  what  we  call  clear-seeing 
IS  thus  induced:  and  that  on  awakinfi^,  they  brinff 
tidings  tvom  various  parts  of  the  world,  <^  actions  the^ 
performing  and  events  occurring  which  subsequent 
investigations  have  verified. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind,  is 
that  recorded  by  Jung  Stilling;  of  a  man,  who  about 
the  year  1740  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  United  States.  His  habits  were  retired, 
and  he  spoke  little:  he  was  grave,  benevolent,  and 
pious,  and  nothing  was  known  against  his  character, 
except  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  some 
secrets  that  were  not  altogether  lawJuL  Many  extra- 
ordinary stories  were  told  of  him,  and  amongst  the  rest 
the  following: — ^The  wife  of  a  ship  captain,  whose 
husband  was  on  a  voyage  to  Europe  and  Africa,  and 
from  whom  she  had  been  long  without  tidings,  over- 
whelmed with  anxiety  for  his  safety,  was  inducbd  ^ 
address  herself  to  this  person.  Having  listened  to  aer 
story,  he  begged  her  to  excuse  him  for  a  while,  wh;  n  he 
would  bring  her  the  intelligence  she  required.  Ite  inen 
passed  into  an  inner  room,  and  sho  sat  herself  doV/a  to 
wait;  but  his  absence  continuing  longer  than  she  ex* 
pected,  she  became  impatient,  thinking  he  had  f orfott^n 
oer;  and  softly  approaching  the  door,  i£e  pei^ped  thi\«gl 
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Bameapertoze^  and  to  her  sazpEiae  beheld  him  lying  on  a 
8ofi^  as  motionleflB  as  if  he  were  dead.  She  of  oourae 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  disturb  him,  but  waited 
his  zetam»  when  he  told  her  that  her  husband  had  not 
6e6n  able  to  write  to  her  lor  sach  and  such  reasons;  but 
that  he  was  then  in  a  cofEee-house  in  London,  and  would 
very  shortly  be  home  again.  Accordingly  he  arriyed^ 
and  as  the  lady  learnt  from  him  that  the  causes  of  his 
unusual  silence  had  been  precisely  those  alleged  by  the 
man,  she  felt  extremely  desirous  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  the  rest  of  the  information;  and  in  this  she 
was  gratified;  for  he  no  sooner  set  his  eyes  on  the 
magician  than  he  said  that  he  had  seen  him  before,  on  a 
certain  day,  in  a  coffee-house  in  London;  and  that  he 
told  him  that  his  wife  was  extremely  uneasy  about  him; 
and  that  he,  the  captain,  had  thereon  mentioned  how  he 
had  been  prevented  writing;  adding  that  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  embarking  for  America.  He  had  then  lost  sight 
of  the  stranger  amongst  the  throng,  and  knew  notlung 
more  about  him. 

I  have  no  authority  for  this  stoiy,  but  that  of  Jung 
Stilling;  and  if  it  stood  alone,  it  might  appear  veiy 
incredible;  but  it  is  supported  by  so  many  parallel  ex- 
amples of  information  given  by  people  in  somnambulic 
states,  that  we  are  not  entitled  to  reject  it  on  the  score 
of  impossibility. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Holloway,  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, brother  to  the  engraver  of  that  name,  related  of 
himself  that  being  one  night  in  bed  with  his  wife,  and 
unable  to  sleep,  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  and  thoughts  with 
uncommon  intensity  on  a  beautiful  star  that  was  shining 
in  at  the  window,  when  he  suddenly  found  his  spirit 
released  from  his  body  and  soaring  into  that  bright 
sphere.  But,  instantly  seized  with  anxiety  for  the 
anguish  of  his  wife,  if  she  discovered  his  body  apparently 
dead  beside  her,  he  returned,  and  re-entered  it  with 
difficulty  {hence,  perhaps  the  violent  convulsions  with 
^bicb  some  somnambules  of  the  higheiit  order  am 
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awakeofid.)  He  described  that  returning  was  returning 
to  darkness;  and  that  whilst  the  spirit  was  free,  he  was 
altemcUelf/  in  the  light  or  the  da/rk,  cbooordmgly  as  his 
thoughts  were  vnth  his  wife  or  vnth  the  star.  He  said 
that  he  always  avoided  anything  that  could  produce  a 
repetition  of  this  accident^  the  consequences  of  it  being 
very  distressing. 

We  know  that  by  intense  contemplation  of  this  sort 
the  Dervishes  produce  a  state  of  eostaffy,  in  which  thej 
pretend  to  be  transported  to  other  spheres;  and  not 
only  the  Seeress  of  !^yorst,  but  many  other  persons  ia 
a  highly  magnetic  state,  have  asserted  the  same  thing 
of  themselves;  and  certainly  the  singular  conformity  of 
the  intelligence  they  bring  ia  not  a  little  remarkable. 

Dr.  Kemer  relates  of  his  somnambule,  Erederica 
}Crauife,  that  one  day,  at  Weinsberg,  she  exclaimed  in 
her  sleep,  "  Oh,  God  f  She  immediately  awoke,  as  if 
aroused  by  the  exclamation,  and  said  that  she  seemed  to 
have  heaxd  two  voices  proceeding  from  herself  At  this 
time,  her  &ther  was  lying  dead  in  his  coffin,  at  Oberts- 
tenfold,  and  Dr.  Eohr,  the  physician,  who  had  attended 
him  in  his  UlnesEf,  was  sitting  with  another  person  in  an 
adjoining  room,  with  the  door  open;  when  he  heard  the 
exdanution,  "Oh,  Godl"  so  distinctly,  that,  feeling 
oertam  there  was  nobody  there,  he  hastened  to  the 
coffin,  from  wh^ioe  the  sound  had  appeared  to  proceed, 
thinking  that  Mr.  W.'s  death  had  been  only  apparent^ 
and  that  he  was  reviving.  The  other  person,  who  waa 
an  undo  of  Frederica's,  had  heard  nothmg.  Ko  person 
was  discovered  from  whom  the  exclamation  could  have 
i)roceeded,  and  the  circumstance  remained  a  mystery 
V^l  an  explanation  ensued.  Plutarch  relates,  that  a 
certain  man,  called  Thespesius,  having  fallen  from 
a  great  height,  was  taken  up  apparently  dead  from  the 
shock,  although  no  external  wound  was  to  be  discovered. 
On  the  third  day  after  the  accident,  however,  when 
thecjT  were  about  to  bury  him,  he  unexpectedly  revived; 
and  it  was  afterwards  observed,  to  the  surprise  of  «^ 
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who  knew  him,  that,  from  being  a  vicious  reprobate,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  men.  On  beinf 
interrogated  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  change* 
he  related  that,  during  the  period  of  his  bodilj  insensi« 
Vilitj,  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  was  dead,  and  that 
he  had  be^  first  plunged  into  the  depths  of  an  ocean, 
out  of  which,  however,  he  soon  emerged,  and  then,  at 
one  view,  the  whole  of  space  was  disclosed  to  him. 
Everything  appeared  in  a  different  aspect,  and  th^ 
dimensions  of  the  planetary  bodies,  and  the  intervals 
betwixt  them,  were  tremendous;  whilst  his  spirit  seemed 
to  float  in  a  sea  of  light,  like  a  ship  in  calm  waters. 
He  also  described  many  other  things  that  he  had  seen; 
he  said  that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  on  quitting  the  body, 
appeared  like  a  bubble  of  light,  out  of  which  a  human 
fi)rm  was  quickly  evolved.  That,  of  these,  some  shot 
away  at  once  in  a  direct  line,  with  great  rapidity, 
whilst  others,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  unable  to  find 
their  due  course,  and  continued  to  hover  about,  going 
hither  and  thither,  till  at  length  they  also  darted  away 
in  one  direction  or  another.  He  recognised  few  of 
these  persons  he  saw,  but  those  whom  he  did,  and 
sought  to  address,  appeared  as  if  they  were  stunned  and 
amazed,  and  avoided  him  with  terror.  Their  voices 
were  indistinct,  and  seemed  to  be  uttering  vague 
lamentings.  There  were  others,  also,  who  floated  farther 
from  the  earth,  who  looked  bright,  and  were  gracious; 
these  avoided  the  approach  of  the  last.  In  short,  the 
demeanour  and  appearance  of  these  spirits  manifested 
clearly  their  degrees  of  joy  and  grief.  Thespesius  wa« 
then  informed  by  one  of  them,  that  he  was  not  dead, 
but  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  come  there  by  a 
divine  decree,  and  that  his  soul,  which  was  yet  attached 
to  his  body,  as  by  an  anchor,  would  return  to  it  again. 
Thespesius  then  observed,  that  he  was  different  to  the 
dead,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  this  observation 
aeemed  to  restore  him  to  his  recollection.  They  were 
\  tansparent,  and  environed  by  a  radiance,  but  he  seemed 
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lo  trail  after  him  a  dark  ray,  or  line  of  shadow.  These 
qpirits  also  presented  very  different  aspects;  some  were 
entirely  pervaded  by  a  nuld,  clear  radiance,  like  that  of 
the  frill  moon;  through  others  there  appeared  faint 
streaks,  that  diminished  this  splendour;  whilst  others^ 
on  the  contrary,  were  distinguished  by  spots,  or  stripes 
of  black,  or  of  a  dark  colour,  like  the  marks  on  the  skin 
of  a  "viper. 

There  is  a  circumstance  which  I  cannot  help  here 
mentioning  in  connexion  with  this  history  of  Thespesiua^ 
which,  on  first  reading  it,  struck  me  yery  forcibly. 

About  three  years  ago,  I  had  several  opportunities  of 
seeing  two  young  girls,  then  under  the  care  of  a  Mr.  A,, 
of  Edinburgh,  who  hoped,  chiefly  by  means  of  mag- 
netism, to  restore  them  to  sight.  One  was  a  maid- 
servant afflicted  with  amaurosis,  whom  he  had  taken 
into  his  house  from  a  charitable  desire  to  be  of  use  to 
her;  the  other,  who  had  been  blind  from  her  childhood, 
was  a  young  lady  in  better  circumstances,  the  daughter 
of  respectable  tradespeople  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  girl  with  amaurosis  was  restored  to  sight,  and  the 
other  was  so  far  benefited  that  she  could  distinguish 
houses,  trees,  carriages,  &c.,  and,  at  length,  though  ob- 
scurely, the  features  of  a  person  near  her.  At  this 
period  of  the  cure  she  was  unhappily  removed,  and  may 
possibly  have  relapsed  into  her  former  state.  My 
reason,  however,  for  alluding  to  these  young  women  on 
this  occasion,  la,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sayings 
when  in  the  magnetic  state — ^for  they  were  both,  more 
or  less,  cknrvoi/antes, — ^that  the  people  whom  Dr.  A. 
was  magnetising  in  the  same  room,  presented  very 
different  appearancea  Some  of  them  they  described  as 
looking  bright;  whilst  others  were,  in  different  degrees, 
streaked  with  black. 

One  or  two  they  mentioned,  over  whom  there  seemed 
to  hang  a  sort  of  cloud,  like  a  ragged  veil  of  darknea& 
They  tJso  said,  though  this  was  before  auy  tidings  of 
Baron  von  Reichenbacb'a  discoveries  had  reached  this 
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oocmtryy  that  they  saw  light  streaming  from  the  fingen 
ot  Hr.  A«,  when  he  magnetised  them;  and  that  some* 
times  his  whole  person  seemed  to  them  radiant.  Now, 
I  am  positiyelj  certain  that  neither  Mr.  A.,  nor  these 
ffth,  had  erer  heard  of  this  stoiy  of  Thespesius;  neither 
had  I,  at  that  time;  and  I  confess^  when  I  did  meel 
with  it,  I  was  a  good  deal  strook  by  the  coinddenoe. 
These  young  people  said,  that  it  was  the  "  goodness  or 
badness,"  meaning  the  moral  state,  of  the  persons  that 
was  thus  indicated.  Now,  surely  this  concurrence 
betwixt  the  man  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  and  these 
two  girls — ^theone  of  whom  had  no  education  whatever, 
and  the  other  very  little — is  worthy  of  some  r^;ard. 

I  once  asked  a  young  person,  in  a  highly  dairvoyante 
state,  whether  she  ever  saw  "the  spirits  of  them  that 
had  passed  away;"  for  so  Me  designated  the  dead,  never 
using  the  word  death  herself  in  any  of  its  fonns.  She 
«iswered  me,  that  she  did. 

"  Then  where  are  theyr  I  inquired. 

"  Some  ore  waiting,  and  some  are  gone  on  before." 

"  Can  you  speak  to  themf"  I  asked. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "there  is  no  meddling  nor  no 
direction." 

In  her  waking  state,  she  would  have  been  quite  in- 
lapable  of  these  answers;  and  th»c  ^••'^'^  %re  waiting 
and  some  gone  on  before,"  seems  to  be  muvA  jq  accord- 
ance with  the  vision  of  Thespesiua 

Dr.  Passavant  mentions  a  peasant  boy,  who,  after  a 
short  but  painful  illness,  apparently  died,  his  body  being 
perfectly  sti£  He,  however,  revived,  oomplaininff 
Utterly  of  being  called  back  to  life.  He  said  he  had 
been  in  a  delightful  place,  and  seen  his  deceased  rds^ 
tions.  There  was  a  great  exaltation  of  the  &culties 
after  this;  and  having  been  before  rather  stupid,  he 
now,  whilflt  his  body  lay  stiff  and  immovable  and  his 
eyw  dosed,  prayed  and  discoursed  with  doquence.  He 
oontinued  in  this  state  for  seven  wedks,  but  finally 
veooveved» 
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In  the  year  1733,  Johann  Schwerzeger  £dl  into  a 
similar  state  of  trance,  after  an  illness,  but  reTived. 
He  said  he  had  seen  his  whole  life,  and  eyery  sin  he  had 
committed,  even  those  he  had  quite  forgotten — eyetj" 
thing  had  been  as  present  to  him  as  when  it  happened. 
He  also  lamented  being  recalled  from  the  happiness  he 
was  about  to  enter  into;  but  said  that  he  had  only  two 
days  to  spend  in  this  Ysiilej  of  tears,  during  which  time 
he  wished  everybody  that  would,  should  come  and 
listen  to  what  he  had  to  tell  them.  His  before  sunken 
eyes  now  looked  bright,  his  &yoe  had  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  he  discoursed  so  eloquently  that  the  minister 
said  they  had  exchanged  offices,  and  the  sick  man  had 
become  his  teacher.  He  died  at  the  time  he  had  foretold 

The  most  frightful  cases  of  trance  recorded,  are  those 
in  which  the  patient  retains  entire  consciouanessi, 
although  utterly  unable  to  exhibit  any  evidence  of 
life;  and  it  is  dreadful  to  think  how  many  persona 
may  have  been  actually  buried,  hearing  every  nail  that 
was  screwed  into  their  own  coffin,  and  as  perfectly 
aware  of  the  whole  ceremony  as  those  who  followed 
them  to  the  grave. 

Dr,  Binns  mentions  a  girl,  at  Canton,  who  lay  in 
this  state,  hearing  every  word  that  was  said  around 
her,  but  utterly  unable  to  move  a  finger.  She  tried 
to  ciy  out,  but  could  not,  and  supposed  that  she  was 
really  dead.  The  horror  of  finding  herself  about  to 
Ve  buried,  at  length  caused  a  perspiration  to  appear  on 
her  skin,  and  she  finally  revived  She  described  that 
she  felt  that  her  soul  had  no  power  to  act  upon  her 
body,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  tn  her  body  and  ctU  oj 
UfiUthe  same  time. 

Now,  this  is  veiy  much  what  the  somnambulists  say— 
their  soul  is  out  of  the  body,  but  is  still  so  fiur  in  rap- 
port with  it,  that  it  does  not  leave  it  entirely.  Fro* 
bably  magnetism  would  be  the  best  means  of  reviving  a 
person  from  this  state. 

The  custom  of  buxyiug  people  before  there  are  un^ 
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mistakable  sigiis  of  death,  is  a  very  condemnable  OAe. 
A  Mr.  M'G.  fell  into  a  trance,  some  few  yer«Ts  sincc^ 
and  renuuned  insensible  for  five  days,  his  motber  being 
meanwhile  quite  shocked  that  the  physici^ui  would  no^ 
allow  him  to  be  buried.  He  had,  aftetwarda,  a  lecr;^. 
xence  of  the  malady  whioL  continued  seven  d».y& 

A  Mr.  S.,  who  had  been  some  time  ^it  of  t.l,<» 
eountry,  died  apparently,  twe  days  after  his  retu  n. 
As  he  had  eaten  of  a  pudding  which  his  step-motMc 
had  made  £>r  his  dinner,  with  her  own  hands,  people 
took  into  their  heads  she  had  poisoned  him;  and  t'.e 
grave  being  opened  for  purposes  of  investigation,  tae 
body  was  foimd  Ijing  on  its  &ce. 

One  of  the  most  frightful  cases  extant,  is  that  of  Pr. 
Walker,  of  Dublin,  who  had  so  strong  a  presentiment 
on  this  subject,  that  he  had  actually  written  a  treatise 
against  the  Irish  custom  of  hasty  burial  He  himself, 
subsequently  died,  as  was  believed  of  a  fever.  His 
decease  took  place  in  the  night,  and  on  the  following 
day  he  was  interred.  At  this  time,  Mrs.  Bellamy,  the 
once  celebrated  actress,  was  in  Ireland;  and  as  she  had 
promised  him,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  she 
would  take  care  he  should  not  be  laid  in  the  earth 
till  unequivocal  signs  of  dissolution  had  appeared,  iho 
no  sooner  heard  of  what  had  happened,  than  she  took 
measures  to  have  the  grave  re-opened ;  but  it  was  un- 
fortunately too  late;  Dr.  Walker  had  evidently  revived, 
and  had  turned  upon  his  side;  but  lite  was  now  quite 
extinct.  The  case  related  by  Lady  Fanshawe,  of  her 
mother,  is  very  remarkable,  from  the  confirmation 
furnished  by  the  event  of  her  death. 

"  My  mother  being  sick  of  a  fever,**  says  Lady  F., 
in  her  memoirs,  "  her  fidends  and  servants  thought  her 
deceased,  and  she  lay  in  that  state  for  two  days  and  a 
night;  but  Mr.  Winslow,  coming  to  comfort  my  fiither, 
went  into  my  mother's  room,  and  looking  eameatly  in 
her  &ce,  said.  '  She  was  so  handsome,  and  l\/okf)d  io 
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lovely,  that  he  could  not  think  her  dead;  and  suddenly 
taking  a  lancet  out  of  his  pocket,  he  cut  the  sole  of  her 
foot,  which  bled;  upon  this  he  immediately  caused  her 
to  be  removed  to  the  bed  again,  and  to  be  rubbed,  and 
such  means  used  that  she  came  to  life,  and  opening  her 
eyes,  saw  two  of  her  kinswomen  standing  by  her,  Lady 
Knollys  and  Lady  Russell,  both  with  great  wide  deeves, 
as  the  fdshion  then  was;  and  she  said,  ^  Did  you  not 
promise  me  fifbeen  years,  and  are  you  come  again 
already)'  which  l^ey  not  understanding,  bade  her  keep 
her  spirits  quiet  in  that  great  weakness  wherein  she 
was;  but,  some  hours  afber,  she  desired  my  father  and 
Dr.  Ho^lesworth  might  be  left  alone  with  her,  to 
whom  she  said,  ^  I  will  acquaint  you,  that  during  my 
tranc^  I  was  in  great  grief,  but  in  a  place  I  could 
neither  distinguish  nor  describe;  but  the  sense  of  leav- 
ing my  girl,  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  my  children, 
remained  a  trouble  upon  my  spirits.  Suddenly  I  saw 
two  by  me,  clothed  in  long  white  garments,  and  me- 
thou^t  I  fell  down  upon  my  £8uce  in  the  dust,  and  they 
asked  me  why  I  was  so  troubled  in  so  great  happiness. 
I  replied,  'Oh,  let  me  have  the  same  grant  given  to 
Hezekiah,  that  I  may  live  fifteen  years  to  see  my 
daughter  a  woman,'  to  which  they  answered,  'It  is 
done !'  and  then  at  that  instant  I  awoke  out  of  my 
trance  !'  And  Dr.  Howlesworth  did  affirm,  that  that 
day  she  died,  made  just  fifteen  years  from  that  time.** 

I  have  met  with  a  somewhat  similar  case  to  thia^ 
which  occurred  to  the  mother  of  a  very  respectable 
person,  now  living  in  EdinburgL  She  having  been  ill, 
was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  preparations  were  making 
for  her  funeral,  when  one  of  her  fingers  was  seen  to 
move,  and  restoratives  being  applied,  she  revived.  As 
iBoon  as  she  could  speak,  she  said  that  she  had  been  at 
the  gates  of  heaven,  where  she  saw  some  going  in,  bul 
that  they  told  her  she  was  not  ready.  Amongst  those 
who  had  passed  her,  and  had  been  admitted,  she  sud, 
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ihe  had  seen  Mr.  So<md-eOy  the  bakery  and  the  remark- 
able thing  was,  that  during  the  time  die  had  been  in 
the  trance,  this  man  had  died. 

On  the  10th  of  Januaiy,  1717,  Mr.  John  Ckodner,  a 
minister  at  Elgin,  fell  into  a  trance,  and  being  to  all 
appearance  dead,  he  was  put  into  a  coffin,  and  on  the 
second  day  was  carried  to  the  grave.  But  fortunatelj 
a  noise  being  heard  the  coffin  was  opened,  and  he  was 
found  alive  and  taken  home  again;  where,  according  to 
the  record,  ''he  related  manj  strange  and  ammnng 
things  which  he  had  seen  in  the  other  world." 

Not  to  mention  somnambules^  there  axe  numerous 
other  cases  recorded  of  persons  who  have  said,  oci 
waaking  from  a  trance,  that  they  had  been  in  the  other 
world;  though  frequently  the  freed  spirit,  supposing 
that  to  be  the  interpretation  of  the  mystery,  seems 
busied  with  the  affidrs  of  the  earth  and  brings  tidings 
from  distant  places,  as  in  the  case  of  the  American 
above  mentioned  Perhaps  in  these  latter  cases,  the 
disunion  is  lees  complete.  Dr.  Werner  relates  of  his 
somnambule,  that  it  was  after  those  attacks  of  catalepfly 
in  which  her  body  had  lain  stiff  and  cold,  that  sbe  used 
to  say  she  had  been  wandering  away  through  other 
spheres.  Where  the  catalepsy  is  spontaneous  and  in- 
voluntary, and  resembles  death  so  nearly  as  not  to  be 
distingt  ished  frt)m  it,  we  may  naturally  conclude,  if  we 
admit  this  hypothesis  at  all,  that  the  seeing  of  the 
spirit  would  be  clear  in  proportion  to  its  disentangle- 
ment from  the  flesh 

I  have  spoken  above  of  dream  compelling  or  sug- 
gesting, and  I  have  heard  of  persons  who  have  a 
power  of  directing  their  own  dreians  to  any  particular 
subject. 

This  faculty  may  be,  in  some  degree,  analogous  to 
that  possessed  by  the  American,  and  a  fewsomnam* 
bidic  persons,  who  appear  to  cany  the  recollections  of 
one  state  into  the  other.  The  effects  produced  by  the 
witch  potions  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  similar, 
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masmuob  mihejr  dreamt  what  th^  expected  or  wished 
to  dream.  Jung  Stilling  mentions^  that  a  woman  gav^e 
in  eyidence,  on  a  witch  trials  that  having  visited  ^^ 
flo-called  witch,  she  had  fbnnd  her  concocting  a  potiOft 
over  the  fire,  of  which  she  had  advised  her,  the  vislto]^ 
to  drinky  assuring  her  that  she  would  then  aocompanj 
her  to  tibe  Sabbath.  The  woman  said,  lest  she  Aoviifi 
give  offence,  she  had  put  the  vessel  to  her  lips»  but  hud 
not  drank  of  it;  the  witch,  however,  swallowed  the 
whole,  and  immediately  afterwards  sunk  down  upon 
the  earth  in  a  profound  sleep,  where  she  had  1^  her. 
When  she  went  to  see  her  on  the  following  day,  f\he 
declared  she  had  been  to  the  Brocken. 

Paolo  Minucci  relates^  that  a  woman  accused  oi 
sorcery,  being  brought  before  a  certain  magistrate,  at 
Florence,  she  not  only  confessed  her  guQt^  but  she 
declared  that,  provided  they  would  let  her  return  home 
and  anoint  herself,  she  would  attend  the  Sabbath  that 
very  night.  The  magistrate,  a  man  more  enlightened 
than  the  generality  of  his  contemporaries,  consented. 
The  woman  went  home,  used  her  unguent^  and  fell 
immediately  into  a  profound  sleep;  whereupon  they 
tied  her  to  the  bed,  and  tested  the  reality  of  the  sleep 
by  bums,  blows,  and  pricking  her  with  sharp  instru- 
ments. When  she  awoke  on  the  following  day,  she 
related  that  she  had  attended  the  Sabbath.  I  could 
quote  several  similar  facts;  and  Gassendi  actually 
endeavoured  to  undeceive  some  peasants  who  believed 
themselves  witches,  by  composiDg  an  ointment  that 
produced  the  same  effects  as  their  own  magical  applica- 
tions. 

In  the  year  1545,  Andr6  Tjaguna^  physician  to  Pope 
Julius  III.,  anointed  a  patient  of  his,  w)>o  was  sufteri^JZ 
from  frenzy  and  sleeplessness,  with  an  unguent  tcvua 
in  the  house  of  a  sorcerer,  who  had  been  arrested.  T]^. 
patient  slept  lor  thirty-six  hours  consecutively,  a^d 
when,  with  much  difficulty,  she  was  awakened,  she  com- 
plained that  they  had  torn  her  from  the  most  ravidi 
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ing  deligktB;  deUghts  which  seem  to  have  riTdled  ibe 
hMven  of  the  MiGthometan.  According  to  liareate^ 
the  women  who  were  dedicated  to  the  eervioe  of  the 
if  other  of  the  Gods,  heard  continually  the  sounds  of 
ilntes  and  tambourines,  beheld  the  joyous  dances  of  the 
fsrans  and  satyrs,  and  tasted  of  intozicatmg  pleasures^ 
doubtless  firom  a  similar  cause. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  that  all  the  unfortunate 
mretches  who  suffered  death  at  the  stake  in  the  middle 
ages,  for  having  attended  the  unholy  assemblies  they 
described,  had  no  faith  in  their  own  stories;  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  unwearied  vigilance  of  public  authorities, 
and  private  malignity,  no  such  assemblage  was  ever 
detected.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  the  per- 
tinacity of  their  confessions,  but  by  supposing  them 
the  victims  of  some  extraordinary  delusion?  In  a 
paper  addressed  to  the  Inquisition,  by  Uorente,  he  does 
not  scruple  to  assert,  that  the  crimes  imputed  to,  and 
confessed  by,  witches,  have  most  frequently  no  existence 
bat  in  their  dreams:  and  that  their  dreams  are  produced 
by  the  drugs  with  which  they  anointed  themselve& 

The  recipes  for  these  compositions,  which  had 
descended  traditionally  from  age  to  age,  have  been  lost 
siQce  witchcraft  went  out  of  fieishion,  and  modem 
science  has  no  time  to  investigate  secrets  which  appear 
to  be  more  curious  than  profitable;  but  in  the  profound 
deep  produced  by  these  applications,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  phenomena  may  have  occurred  to  justify,  er, 
at  least,  account  for,  their  self-accusations. 
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WRAITHS. 

Such  instances  as  that  of  Lady  Fanshawe,  and  otber 
similar  ones,  certainly  seem  to  farour  the  hypothesij^ 
that  the  spirit  is  freed  from  the  body,  when  the  latter 
becomes  no  longer  a  fit  habitation  for  it.  It  does  so 
irhen  actnal  death  supervenes^  and  the  reason  of  its 
departure  we  may  naturally  conclude  to  be,  that  the 
body  has  ceased  to  be  available  for  its  manifestations; 
and  in  these  cases,  which  seem  so  nearly  allied  to  deaths 
that,  frequently,  there  would  actually  be  no  revival  but 
for  the  exertions  used,  it  does  not  seem  very  difficult  to 
conceive  that  this  separation  may  take  place.  When 
we  are  standing  by  a  death  bed,  all  we  see  is  the  death 
of  i^e  body— of  the  going  forth  of  the  spirit  we  see 
nothing;  so  in  cases  of  apparent  death,  it  may  depart 
and  return,  whilst  we  are  aware  of  nothing  but  the 
reanimation  of  the  organism.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
Scriptures  countenance  this  view  of  the  case  in  several 
instances;  thus,  Luke  says,  chap.  viii.  verse  34,  "And  he 
put  them  all  out,  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  called 
saying,  'Maid,  arise T  And  her  spirit  came  again,  and 
she  arose  straightway,"  &c.,  iic. 

Dr.  Wigan  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  effects  of 
temporary  pressure  on  the  brain,  that  the  mind  is  not 
annihilated,  because,  if  the  pressure  is  timely  removed, 
it  is  restored,  though,  if  continued  too  long,  the  body 
will  be  resolved  into  its  primary  elements;  and  hd 
compares  the  human  organism  to  a  watch,  which  w^ 
can  either  stop  or  set  going  at  will,  which  watch,  he 
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flays,  will  also  be  gradually  resolved  into  its  ultimatt 
elements  by  chemiod  action;  and,  be  adds^  tbat^  to  ask 
where  the  mind  is,  during  the  interruption,  is  like 
asking  where  the  motion  of  the  watch  is.  I  think  a 
wind  instrument  would  be  a  better  simile,  for  the 
motion  of  the  watch  is  purely  mechanicaL  It  requires 
no  informing,  intelligent  spirit  to  breathe  into  its  apeiv 
tures  and  make  it  the  Tehiole  of  the  harshest  discords. 
or  of  the  most  eloquent  discourses.  ^'  The  divinely 
mysterious  essence,  which  we  call  the  soul,"  he  add^ 
''is  not  then  the  mind,  from  which  it  must  be  carefully 
distingushed,  if  we  would  hope  to  make  any  progress 
in  mental  philosophy.  Where  the  soul  resides  during 
the  suspension  of  the  mental  powers  by  asphyxia,  I 
know  not,  any  more  than  I  know  where  it  resided 
before  it  was  united  with  that  specific  compound  of 
bones,  muscles,  and  nerve." 

By  a  temporary  pressure  on  the  brain,  the  mind  is 
certainly  not  annihilated,  but  its  manifestations  by 
means  of  the  brain  are  suspended;  the  source  of  these 
manifestations  being  the  soul  or  anima,  in  which 
dwells  the  Hfe,  fitting  the  temple  for  its  divine  in- 
habitant, the  spirit.  The  connexion  of  the  soul  and 
the  body  is  probably  a  much  more  intimate  one 
than  that  of  the  latter  with  the  spirit;  though  the 
soul,  as  weU  as  the  spirit,  is  immortal  and  survives 
when  the  body  dies.  Somnambulic  persons  seem  to 
intimate  that  the  soul  of  the  fleshly  body  becomes  here- 
after the  body  of  the  spirit,  as  if  the  imago  or  idolon 
were  the  souL 

Dr.  Wigan,  and  indeed  physiologists  in  general,  do 
not  appear  to  recognise  the  old  distinction  betwixt  the 
pneuma  or  anima  and  the  psyche — ^the  soul  and  the 
spirit;  and  indeed  the  Scriptures  occasionally  seem  to 
use  the  terms  indifierently;  but  still  there  are  passages 
enough  which  mark  the  distinction;  as  where  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  a  ''living  soul  and  a  quickening  sfpirit," 
1  Oor.  XV.  45;  again,  I  Thess.  v.  23,  "I  pray  God 
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jrour  whole  apiiit,  and  soul,  and  body,  4m.  ;*  and  also, 
Hebrews  Iv.  12,  where  he  speaks  of  the  sword  of  God 
<<  dividing  asonder  the  soid  and  spirit."  In  Qenesia, 
ohap.  ii  we  are  told  that  ''man  beoune  a  living  soul;" 
but  it  is  distinctly  said,  1  Gor.  zii,  that  the  gifts  ot 
prophecy,  the  discerning  of  spirits,  dca  &c  belong  to 
the  spirit.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the 
spirit  absenting  itself  from  the  body,  St.  Paul  says^  in 
referring  to  his  own  vision,  2  Cor.  xiL  "  I  knew  a  man 
in  Christ,  about  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the 
body,  I  cannot  tell;  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  teU; 
Qod  knoweth;)  such  an  one  caught  up  to  the  third 
heaven;"  and  we  are  told  also  that  to  be  ''absent  from 
the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord,"  and  that 
when  we  are  "  at  home  in  the  body  we  are  absent  from 
the  Lord."  We  are  told  also,  "the  spirit  returns  to 
God,  who  gave  it;"  but  it  depends  on  ourselves  whether 
or  not  our  -souk  shall  perisL  We  must  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  even  in  the  worst  cases  some  remnant  of 
this  divine  spirit  remains  with  the  soul  as  long  as  the 
latter  is  not  utterly  perverted  and  rendered  incapable  of 
salvation. 

St.  John  also  says,  that  wheu  he  prophesied,  he  was 
in  the  spirit;  but  it  was  the  "  Sotds  of  the  SlainT  that 
he  saw,  and  that  "  cried  with  a  loud  voice,"  &c.  &a 
Sauls  here  bemg  probably  used  in  the  sense  of  indi- 
viduals; as  we  say,  "So  many  souls  perished  by  ship* 
wreck,"  <fec. 

In  the  "Revue  de  Paris,"  29th  July,  1838,  it  is 
related  that  a  child  saw  the  soul  of  a  womao,  who  was 
.\ying  insensible  in  a  magnetic  crisis  in  which  deatib 
nearly  ensued,  depart  out  of  her;  and  I  find  recorded 
in  another  work  that  a  somnambule  who  was  Drought 
to  ffive  advice  to  a  patient,  said,..^'  It  is  too  late;  hev 
soiu  is  leaving  her.  I  see  the  vital  flame  quitting  hev 
brain^" 

Erom  scsne  of  the  cases  I  have  above  related,  we  aw 
ted  to  the  oonduaion  that  in  certain  conditions  of  tlM 
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bodj,  ike  spirit,  in  a  manner  nnknoi^n  to  un^  resunei 
a  portion  of  its  freedom,  and  is  enabled  to  exercise 
more  or  less  of  its  inherent  properties.  It  is  somewhat 
zeleased  from  those  inexorable  conditions  of  time  and 
space,  which  boond  and  limit  its  powers  whilst  in  close 
eonnexion  with  matter,  and  it  communes  with  other 
spirits  who  are  also  liberated  How  &r  this  liberation 
(if  soch  it  be)  or  re-integration  of  natnral  attributefi 
TDAj  jBke  place  in  ordinary  sleep,  we  can  only  conclude 
from  examples.  In  prophetic  dreanuf,  and  in  those 
instances  of  information  apparently  receiyed  from  the 
dead,  this  condition  seems  to  occur;  as  also  in  such 
cases  as  that  of  the  gentleman  mentioned  in  a  former 
copter,  who  has  several  times  been  conscious  on 
awi^dng  that  he  had  been  conversing  with  some  one, 
whom  he  has  been  subsequently  startled  to  hear  had 
died  at  that  period;  and  this  is  a  man  apparently  in 
excellent  heidth,  endowed  with  a  vigorous  understand- 
ing, and  immersed  in  active  business. 

In  the  story  of  the  American,  quoted  in  a  former 
chapter  from  Jung  Stilling,  there  was  one  point  which 
I  forebore  to  comment  on  at  the  moment,  but  to  which 
I  must  now  revert;  this  is  the  assertion,  that  the 
voyager  had  seen  the  man  and  even  conversed  with 
him,  in  the  coffee-house  in  London,  whence  the  desired 
intelligence  was  brought.  Now  this  single  case,  stand- 
ing alone,  would  amount  to  nothing,  although  Jung 
Stilling,  who  was  one  of  the  most  conscientious  of  men, 
declares  himself  to  have  been  quite  satisfied  with  the 
authority  on  which  he  relates  it;  but,  strange  to  say — 
for  undoubtedly  the  thing  is  very  strange — ^there  are 
numerous  similar  instances  recorded ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  believed  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  that  people 
were  sometimes  seen,  where  bodily  they  were  not;  seen 
not  by  sleepers  alone,  but  by  persons  in  a  periect  state  of 
vigilance;  and  that  this  phenomenon,  thouj^  more 
irequently  occurring  at  the  moment  that  the  individual 
is  at  the  point  of  death,  does  occasionally  occur  at 
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indefinite  periods  anterior  to  the  catastrophe;  and 
sometimes  where  no  such  catastrophe  is  impending. 
In  some  of  these  cases,  an  earnest  desire  seems  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.  It  is  not  verj  long  since 
a  verj  estimable  lady,  who  was  dying  in  ihe  MecSter 
ranean,  expressed  herself  perfectly  r^y  to  meet  deatl^ 
if  she  coidd  bnt  once  more  behold  her  children,  who 
were  in  England.  She  soon  afterwards  fell  into  a 
comatose  state,  and  the  persons  surromiding  her  wer» 
doubtful  whether  she  had  not  already  breathed  hei 
last;  at  all  eyents  they  did  not  expect  her  to  reTive. 
8he  did  so,  however,  and  now  cheerfully  announced 
that,  having  seen  her  children,  she  was  ready  to  depart* 
Dujing  the  interval  that  she  lay  in  this  state,  her 
fiimily  saw  her  in  England,  and  were  thus  aware  of  her 
death  before  the  intelligence  reached  them.  As  it  is  a 
subject,  I  understand,  they  are  unwilling  to  speak  o^ 
I  do  not  know  precisely  under  what  circumstances  she 
was  seen;  but  this  is  an  exactly  analogous  case  to  that 
already  recorded  of  Maria  Goffe,  of  Bochester,  who 
when  dying,  away  from  home,  expressed  precisely  the 
same  feelings.  She  said  she  could  not  die  happy  till 
she  had  seen  her  children.  By  and  by  she  fell  into  a 
state  of  coma^  which  left  them  uncertain  whether  she 
was  dead  or  alive.  Her  eyes  were  open  and  fixed,  her 
jaw  fisdlen,  and  there  was  no  perceptible  respiration. 
Wheii  she  revived,  she  told  her  mother,  who  attended 
her,  that  she  had  been  home  and  seen  her  children ; 
which  the  other  said  was  impossible,  since  she  had 
been  lying  there  in  the  bed  the  whole  time.  ''  Yes," 
replied  the  d3dng  woman,  "but  I  was  there  in  my 
sleep.**  A  widow  woman,  called  Alexander,  who  had 
the  care  of  these  children,  declared  herself  ready  to 
take  oath  upon  the  sacrament,  that  during  this  period 
she  had  seen  the  form  of  Maria  GofiTe  come  out  of  the 
room  where  the  eldest  child  slept,  and  approach  the 
bed  where  she  herself  lay  with  the  younger  beside  her. 
The  figure  had  stood  there  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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as  fiur  as  she  oonld  judge;  and  she  remarked  that  tbe 
eyes  and  the  mouth  moved,  though  she  heard  no  sound. 
She  declared  herself  to  have  been  perfectly  awake,  and 
that  as  it  was  the  longest  night  in  the  year,  it  was 
quite  light.  She  sat  up  in  bed,  and  whilst  she  was 
looking  on  the  figure,  the  dock  on  the  bridge  struck 
two.  She  then  adjured  the  form  in  the  name  of  Gk>4 
whereupon  it  moved.  She  immediately  arose  and  fol« 
lowed  it;  but  could  not  tell  what  had  become  of  it. 
She  then  became  alarmed,  and  throwing  on  h^  clothes^ 
went  out  and  walked  on  the  quay,  returning  to  the 
house  ever  and  anon  to  look  at  the  children.  At  five 
o'clock  she  knocked  at  a  neighbour's  door,  but  they 
would  not  let  her  in.  At  six  she  knocked  again,  and 
was  then  admitted,  and  related  to  them  what  she  had 
seen,  which  they  of  course  endeavoured  to  persuade 
her  was  a  dream  or  an  illusion.  She  declared  herself, 
however,  to  have  been  perfectly  awake;  and  said,  that 
if  ever  she  had  seen  Maria  Gofie  in  her  life,  she  had 
seen  her  that  night. ' 

The  following  story  has  been  currently  related  in 
Home,  and  is  abeady  in  print.  I  take  it  from  a  Ger- 
man work,  and  I  do  not  know  bow  &r  its  authenticity 
can  be  established.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  two  Mends 
having  agreed  to  attend  confession  together,  one  of  them 
went  at  the  appointed  time  to  the  Abbate  B.,  and 
made  his  confession ;  after  which  the  priest  commenced 
the  usual  admonition,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  sud- 
denly ceased  speaking.  After  waiting  a  short  time^ 
the  penitent  stept  forward  and  perceived  him  lying  in 
the  confessional  in  a  state  of  insensibiLity.  Aid  was 
summoned  and  means  used  to  restore  him,  which  were 
for  some  time  ineffectual ;  at  length,  when  he  opened 
his  eyes,  he  bade  the  penitent  recite  a  prayer  for  his 
friend,  who  had  just  expired.  This  proved  to  be  the 
case  on  inquiry ;  and  when  the  young  man,  who  had 
naturally  hastened  to  his  friend's  house,  expressed  a 
^pe  that  he  had  not  died  without  the  last  offices  of 
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Ui6  dhorch,  he  was  told  to  his  anuuEememt,  that  the  Ab- 
bate  B.  had  arrived  just  as  he  was  in  eoctremis,  and  had 
remained  with  him  tiU  he  died. 

These  appearances  seemed  to  have  taken  place  when 
the  corpor^  condition  of  the  person  seen  elsewhere 
permits  us  to  conceive  the  possibility  of  the  spirit's 
having  withdrawn  from  the  body;  but  the  question 
then  naturally  arises,  what  is  it  that  was  seen ;  and  I 
confess,  that  of  all  the  difficulties  that  surround  the 
subject  I  have  undertaken  to  treat  of,  this  seems  to  me 
the  greatest ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  a  spirit  can 
be  visible  to  the  human  eye,  and  both  in  the  above 
instances  and  several  othei^s  I  have  to  narrate,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
persons  who  saw  the  wraith  or  double  were  in  any 
other  than  a  normal  state ;  the  figure,  in  short,  seems 
to  have  been  perceived  through  their  external  organs  of 
sense.  Before  I  discuss  this  question,  however,  any 
farther,  I  will  relate  some  instances  of  a  similar  kind^ 
only  with  this  difierence,  that  the  wraith  appearing  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained  at  the  moment  of  deaths 
it  remains  uncertain  whether  it  was  seen  before  or  after 
the  dissolution  had  taken  place.  As  both  in  these 
cases  above  related  and  those  that  follow,  the  material 
body  was  visible  in  one  place,  whilst  the  wraith  was 
visible  in  another,  they  appear  to  be  strictly  analogous ; 
especially,  as  in  both  class  ol  examples,  the  body  itself 
was  either  dead  or  in  a  state  that  closely  resembled  death. 

Instances  of  people  being  seen  at  a  diHt<ance  from  the 
spot  on  which  they  are  dying,  are  so  numerous,  that 
in  this  department  I  have  positively  an  emharraa  de 
riehessea,  and  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  selection;  more 
especially  as  there  is  in  each  case  little  to  relate,  the 
whole  phenomenon  being  comprised  in  the  fact  of  the 
form  being  observed  and  the  chief  variations  consisting 
in  this^  that  the  seer,  or  seers,  frequently  entertain  no 
suspicion  that  what  they  have  seen  is  any  other  than 
a  form  of  fiesh  and  blood;  whilst  on  other  occasions  the 
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assnnnce  tliat  the  person  is  £ar  away,  or  flome  pecn* 
Uarity  connected  with  the  appearance  itself  produoea 
the  immediate  conviction  that  tiie  shape  is  not  corporeal 

Mrs.  K.,  the  sister  of  Provost  B.,  of  Aberdeen,  was 
sitting  one  day  with  her  husband,  Dr.  K.,  in  the  parlour 
of  the  manse,  when  she  suddenly  said,  '<0h !  there's  my 
brother  come  1  he  has  just  passed  ^e  window,"  and, 
followed  by  her  husband,  she  hastened  to  the  door  to 
meet  the  visitor.  He  was  however  not  there.  ''  He  ii 
gone  round  to  the  back  door,**  said  she;  and  thither 
ihej  went;  but  neither  was  he  there,  nor  had  the  ser- 
vants seen  any  thing  of  him.  Dr.  EL  said  she  must  be 
mistaken;  but  she  laughed  at  the  idea;  her  brother  had 
passed  the  window  and  looked  in;  he  must  have  gone 
somewhere,  and  would  doubtless  be  back  directly.  Bui 
he  came  not ;  and  the  intelligence  shortly  arrived  from 
8t.  Andrews,  that  at  that  precise  time,  as  nearly  as  they 
could  compare  circumstances,  he  had  died  quite  suddenly 
at  his  own  place  of  residence.  I  have  h^uxi  this  story 
from  connexions  of  the  &nuly,  and  also  from  an  eminent 
professor  of  Glasgow,  who  told  me  that  he  had  once 
asked  Dr.  EL,  whether  he  believed  in  these  appearances. 
*'  I  cannot  choose  but  believe,**  returned  Dr.  EL,  and 
then  he  accounted  for  his  conviction  by  narrating  the 
above  particulars. 

Lord  and  Lady  M.  were  residing  on  their  estate  in 
Ireland.  Lord  M.  had  gone  out  shooting  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  was  not  expected  to  return  till  towards  dinner 
time.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Lady  M.  and  a 
friend  were  walking  on  the  terrace  that  forma  a  pro- 
menade in  front  of  the  castle,  when  she  said,  ''Oh, 
there  is  M.  returning !"  whereupon  she  called  to  him 
to  join  them.  He,  however,  took  no  notice,  but  walked 
on  before  them,  till  they  saw  him  enter  the  house, 
whither  they  followed  him;  but  he  was  not  to  be 
found;  and  before  they  had  recovered  their  surprise 
at  hia  sudden  disappearance,  he  was  brought  home 
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dead;  having  been  killed  by  his  own  gon.  It  is  a 
carious  fact  in  this  case,  that  whilst  the  ladies  were 
walking  behind  the  figure,  on  the  terrace,  Ladj  M. 
called  the  attention  of  her  companion  to  the  shooting 
jacket,  observing  that  it  was  a  particularly  convenient 
one,  and  that  she  had  the  credit  of  having  contrived  it 
for  him  herself 

A  person  in  Edinburgh,  busied  about  her  daily 
work,  saw  a  woman  enter  her  house  with  whom  she 
was  on  such  ill  terms  that  she  could  not  but  be 
surprised  at  the  visit;  but  whilst  she  was  expecting 
an  explanation,  and  under  the  influence  of  her  resent< 
ment  avoiding  to  look  at  her,  she  found  she  was  gone. 
She  remained  quite  unable  to  account  for  the  visit, 
and,  as  she  said,  '^  Was  wondering  what  had  brought 
her  there,"  when  she  heard  that  the  woman  had  ex« 
pired  at  that  precise  time. 

Madame  O.  B.  was  engaged  to  marry  an  officer  who 
was  with  his  regiment  in  India ;  and  wishing  to  live 
in  privacy  till  the  union  took  place,  she  retired  to  the 
country  and  boarded  with  some  ladies  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, awaiting  his  return.  She,  at  length,  heard  that 
he  had  obtained  an  appointment,  which,  by  improving 
his  prospects,  had  removed  some  difficulties  out  of  the 
way  of  the  marriage,  and  that  he  was  immediately 
coming  home.  A  ehort  time  after  the  arrival  of  this 
intelligence  this  lady,  and  one  of  those  with  whom  she 
was  residing,  were  walking  over  a  bridge,  when  the 
friend  said,  alluding  to  an  officer  she  saw  on  the  other 
ride  of  the  way,  '*  What  an  extraordinary  expression 
of  &ce !"  But  without  pausing  to  answer,  Madame 
O.  B.  darted  across  the  road  to  meet  the  stranger — but 
he  was  gone!  Where)  They  could  not  conceive. 
They  ran  to  the  toll-keepers  at  the  ends  of  the  bridge 
to  inquire  if  they  had  observed  such  a  person;  but 
they  had  not.  Alarmed  and  perplexed,  for  it  was 
her  intended  husband  that  she  had  seen,  Madame  (X 
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B.  rehosed  home;  and  in  due  time  tbe  packet  that 
should  have  brought  himself  bronght  the  sad  tidings  oi 
his  miexpected  death. 

Madame  O.  B.  never  reooyered  the  shock,  and  died 
herself  of  a  broken  heart  not  long  afterwards. 

Mr.  H.,  an  eminent  artist,  was  walking  ann-in-ann 
with  a  Mend,  in  Edinburgh,  when  he  suddenly  left 
him,  saying,  ^'Oh,  there's  my  brother  T  He  had  seen 
him  with  the  most  entire  distinctness,  but  was  con- 
founded by  losing  sight  of  him  without  being  able  to 
ascertain  whither  he  had  vanished.  News  came,  ei'e 
long,  that  at  that  precise  period  his  brother  had  died. 

Mrs.  T.,  sitting  in  her  drawing-room,  saw  her 
nephew,  then  at  Cambridge,  pass  across  the  adjoining 
roouL  She  started  up  to  meet  him,  and,  not  finding 
him,  summoned  the  servants  to  ask  where  he  was. 
They,  however,  had  not  seen  him,  and  declared  he 
could  not  be  there  ;  whilst  she  as  positively  declared  he 
was.  The  young  man  had  died,  at  Cambridge,  quite 
unexpectedly. 

A  Scotch  minister  went  to  visit  a  friend,  who  was 
dangerously  ill.  After  sitting  with  the  invalid  for 
some  time  he  left  him  to  take  some  rest,  and  went 
below.  He  had  been  reading  in  the  library  some  little 
time,  when,  on  looking  up,  he  saw  the  sick  man  stand- 
ing at  the  door.  '^God  bless  me!"  he  cried,  starting 
up,  "how  can  you  be  so  imprudent  f  The  figure  dis- 
appeared; and,  hastening  upstairs,  he  found  his  friend 
had  expired. 

Three  young  men,  at  Cambridge,  had  been  out 
hunting,  and  afterwards  dined  together  in  the  apart- 
ments of  one  of  them.  After  dinner  two  of  the  party, 
fisktigued  with  their  moming*s  exercise,  fell  asleep,  whilst 
the  third,  a  Mr.  M.,  remained  awake.  Presently  the 
door  opened,  and  a  gentleman  entered  and  placed 
himself  behind  the  sleeping  owner  of  the  rooms,  and, 
after  standing  there  a  minute,  proceeded  into  the  gyp- 
^oom — a  small  inner  chamber,  from  which  there  was 
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DO  egresa  Mr.  M.  waited  a  little  while,  expecting  the 
stranger  would  oome  out  again ;  but,  as  he  did  not,  he 
awoke  his  host,  saying,  ''  There's  somebody  gone  into 
your  room ;  I  don't  know  who  it  can  be." 

The  young  man  rose  and  looked  into  the  gyp-room, 
but  there  being  nobody  there  he  naturally  accused 
Mr.  M.  of  dreaming ;  but  the  other  assured  him  he  had 
not  been  asleep.  He  then  described  the  stranger — an 
elderly  man,  &c.,  dressed  like  a  coimtry  squire,  with 
gaiters  on,  and  so  forth.  "  Why  that's  like  my  fikther," 
said  the  host,  and  he  immediately  made  inquiiy,  think- 
ing it  possible  the  old  gentleman  had  slipt  out  unob- 
served by  Mr.  M.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be  heard 
of;  and  the  post  shortly  brought  a  letter  annoiming 
that  he  had  died  at  the  time  he  had  been  seen  in  his 
son's  chamber  at  Cambridge. 

Mr.  0.  F.  and  some  yoimg  ladies  were  not  long  ago 
standing  together  looking  in  at  a  shop  window,  at 
Brighton,  when  he  suddenly  darted  across  the  way 
and  they  saw  him  hurrying  along  the  street,  apparently 
in  pursuit  of  somebody.  After  waiting  a  little  while, 
as  he  did  not  return,  they  went  home  without  him; 
and  when  he  came,  they  of  course  arraigned  him  for 
his  want  of  gallantry. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he;  "but  I  saw  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  that  owes  me  some  money,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  hold  of  him." 

"  And  did  youf  inquired  the  ladies. 

^  No,"  returned  he, "  I  kept  sight  of  him  some  time ; 
but  I  suddenly  missed  him,  I  can't  think  how." 

No  more  was  thought  of  the  matter;  but  by  the 
next  morning's  post,  Mr.  0.  F.  received  a  letter,  endow- 
ing a  draft  from  the  father  of  the  young  man  he  had 
seen,  saying,  that  his  son  had  just  expired;  and  that 
one  of  his  last  requests  had  been  that  he  would  pay 
Mr.  C.  F.  the  money  that  he  owed  him. 

Two  young  ladies  staying  at  the  Queen's  Ferry  arose 
one  morning  early  to  bathe;   as  ihej  descended  the 
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stain^  they  each  excLumed, ''  There's  mr  unde  t"  Thqr 
had  seen  him  standing  by  the  dock.  Me  died  at  that 
time. 

Yety  lately,  a  gentleman  living  in  Edinburgh,  whilst 
sitting  with  his  wife,  suddenly  arose  from  his  seat,  and 
advanced  towards  the  door,  with  his  hands  extended^ 
as  if  about  to  wdcome  a  visitor.  On  his  wife's  inquir- 
ing what  he  was  about,  he  answered  that  he  had  seen 
so-and-^so  enter  the  room.  She  had  seen  nobody.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards  the  post  brought  a  letter 
announcing  the  death  of  the  person  seen. 

A  regiment,  not  very  long  since,  stationed  at  New 
Orleans,  had  a  temporary  mess-room  erected,  at  one  end 
of  which  was  a  door 'for  the  officers;  and  at  the  other, 
a  door  and  a  space  railed  off  for  the  messman.  One 
day  two  of  the  officers  were  playing  at  chess,  or 
draughts,  one  sitting  with  his  &ce  towards  the  centre 
of  the  room,  the  other  with  his  back  to  it.  ^'  Bless 
me  1  why,  surdy  that  is  your  brother  T  exclaimed  the 
former  to  the  latter,  who  looked  eagerly  round,  his 
brother  being  then,  as  he  believed,  in  l&gland.  By 
this  time,  the  figure  having  passed  the  spot  where  the 
officers  were  sitting,  presented  only  his  back  to  them. 
**  No,"  replied  the  second,  "  that  is  not  my  brother's 
regiment;  that's  the  uniform  of  the  Bifle  Brigade.  By 
heavens !  it  is  my  brother,  though,"  he  added,  starting 
up,  and  eagerly  pursuing  the  stranger,  who  at  that 
moment  turned  hiB  head  and  looked  at  him,  and  then, 
somehow,  strangely  disappeared  amongst  the  people 
standing  at  the  messman's  end  of  the  room.  Supposing 
he  had  gone  out  that  way,  the  brother  pursued  him, 
but  he  was  not  to  be  found;  neither  had  the  messman, 
nor  anybody  there,  observed  him.  The  young  man 
died  at  that  time  in  England,  having  just  exchanged 
into  the  Bifle  Brigade. 

I  could  fill  pages  with  similar  instances,  not  to  men- 
tion those  recorded  in  other  collections  and  in  history. 
The  case  of  Lord  Balcarres  is  perhaps  worth  alluding 
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iOy  ftom  its  being  so  perfoctlj  wdl  eetobliafaed.  No- 
body has  ever  diluted  the  trath  of  it,  only  they  get 
oat  of  the  diffioalty  by  saying  that  it  was  a  spectral 
illusion  !  Lord  B.  was  in  confinement  in  the  castle  of 
Ediaburgh,  under  suspicion  of  Jacobitism,  when  one 
morning,  whilst  lying  in  bed,  the  curtains  were  drawn 
aside  by  his  friend,  Viscount  Dundee,  who  looked  upon 
him  stead&stly,  leaned  for  some  time  on  the  mantel* 
piece,  and  then  walked  out  of  the  room.  Lord  B.  not 
supposing  that  what  he  saw  was  a  spectre,  called  to 
Dundee  tu  oome  back  and  speak  to  him,  but  he  was 
gone;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  news  came  that  he 
had  fidlen  about  that  same  hour  at  Killicranky. 

Finally,  I  have  met  with  three  instances  of  persona 
who  are  so  much  the  subjects  of  this  phenomenon,  that 
they  generally  see  the  wraith  of  any  friend  that  happens 
to  die,  and  fr^uently  also  of  those  who  are  merely  ac- 
quaintanoes.  They  see  the  person  as  if  he  were  alive^ 
and  unless  they  know  him  positively  to  be  elsewhere^ 
they  have  no  suspicion  but  that  it  is  himself,  in  the 
flesh,  that  is  before  them,  tiU  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  figure  brings  the  conviction.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  0.  F.  above  alluded  to,  no  saspicion 
arises,  till  the  news  of  the  death  arrives,  and  they  men* 
tion,  without  reserve,  that  they  have  met  so^md-ao, 
but  he  did  not  stop  to  speak,  and  so  fortL 

On  other  occasions,  however,  the  dronmstonoeB  of 
the  appearance  are  sobh,  that  the  seer  is  instantly 
aware  of  its  natora  Li  the  first  place,  the  time  and 
locality  may  produoe  the  conviction. 

Mrs.  J.  wakes  her  husband  in  the  night,  and  teUs 
him  she  has  just  seen  her  &ther  pass  through  the  room 
— «he  being  in  the  West  Lidies  and  heac  &ther  in  Eng- 
land. He  died  that  night  Lord  T.  being  at  8ei^  on 
hia  way  to  Oaloutta^  saw  his  wife  enter  his  cabin. 

Mr&  Mao..,,  of  Sky,  went  from  Lynedale  where  dia 
resided,  to  pay  a  visit  in  Perthshire.  During  her 
abaence  thexe  was  a  ball  given  at  L  ;  and  when  it  waa 
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oyer^  three  young  ladies,  two  of  them  her  daughter^ 
assembled  in  their  bedroom  to  talk  over  the  evening^s 
amusement.  Suddenly,  one  of  them  cried,  ^'  O  God  1 
my  mother."  They  all  saw  her  pass  across  the  room 
towards  a  chest  of  drawersi,  where  she  vanished.  They 
immediately  told  their  friends  what  they  had  seen;  and 
afterwards  learned  that  the  lady  died  that  night. 

Lord  M.  being  from  home,  saw  Lady  M.,  whom  he 
had  left  two  days  before,  perfcictly  well,  standing  at  the 
foot  of  his  bed;  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  appearance, 
but  wishing  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
spectral  illusion,  he  called  his  servant,  who  slept  in  the 
dressing-room,  and  said  to  him,  "John,  who's  that)** 
''It's  my  ladyT  replied  the  man.  Lady  M.  had  been 
seized  with  inflammation  and  died  after  a  few  hours* 
illness.  This  circumstance  awakened  so  much  interest 
at  the  time  that,  I  am  informed  by  a  member  of  the 
fronily,  George  the  Third  was  not  satisfied  without 
hearing  the  particulars  both  from  Lord  M.  and  the 
servant,  also. 

But,  besides  time  and  locality,  there  are  very  fre- 
quently other  circumstances  accompanying  the  appear- 
ance, which  not  only  show  the  form  to  be  spectral,  but 
also  make  known  to  the  seer  the  nature  ot  the  death 
that  has  taken  place. 

A  lady,  with  whose  family  I  am  acquainted,  had  a 
son  abroad.  One  night  she  was  lying  in  bed,  with  a 
door  open  which  led  into  an  adjoining  room,  where 
there  was  a  fire.  She  had  not  been  to  ^eep,  when  she 
ttaw  her  son  cross  this  adjoining  room  and  approach  the 
fire,  over  which  he  leant,  as  if  very  cold.  She  saw  that 
he  was  shivering  and  dripping  wet.  She  immediately 
exclaimed, ''  Tlmt's  my  G.  1  The  figure  turned  its  &ce 
round,  looked  at  her  sadly,  and  disi^peared.  That 
same  night  the  young  man  was  drowned. 

Mr.  P.,  the  American  manager,  in  one  of  his  voyages 
to  England,  being  in  bed,  one  night,  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  was  disturbed  by  somebody  coming  into 
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his  cabin^  dripping  with  water.  He  concluded  that  the 
person  had  fallen  overboard,  and  asked  him  why  he 
came  there  to  disturb  him,  when  there  were  plenty  of 
other  places  for  him  to  go  to?  The  man  muttered 
something  indistinctly,  and  Mr.  P.  then  perceived  that 
it  was  his  own  brother.  This  roused  him  completely, 
and  feeling  quite  certain  that  somebody  had  been  there, 
he  got  out  of  bed  to  feel  if  the  carpet  was  wet  on  the 
spot  where  his  brother  stood.  It  was  not,  however; 
and  when  he  questioned  his  shipmates,  the  following 
morning,  they  assured  him  that  nobody  had  been  over- 
board, nor  had  anybody  been  in  his  cabin.  Upon  this, 
he  noted  down  the  date  and  the  particulars  of  the  event, 
and,  on  his  arrival  at  Liverpool,  sent  the  paper  sealed, 
to  a  friend  in  London,  desiring  it  might  not  be  opened 
till  he  wrote  again.  The  Indian  post,  in  due  time, 
brought  the  intelligence  that  on  that  night  Mr.  P.'s 
brother  was  drowned. 

A  similar  case  to  this  is  that  of  Captain  Kidd,  which 
Lord  Byron  used  to  say  he  heard  from  Captain  K. 
himself.  He  was  one  night  awakened  in  his  hammock 
by  feeling  something  heavy  lying  upon  him.  He  opened 
hjs  eyes,  and  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  by  the  indistinct 
light  in  the  cabin,  his  brother,  in  uniform,  lying  across 
the  bed  Concluding  that  this  was  only  an  illusion 
arising  out  of  some  foregone  dream,  he  closed  his  eyes 
again  to  sleep;  but  again  he  felt  the  weight,  and  therr 
was  the  form  still  lying  across  the  bed  He  no^ 
stretched  out  his  hsjid,  and  felt  the  uniform,  which  wai 
quite  wet.  Alarmed,  he  called  out  for  somebody  to 
come  to  him;  and,  as  one  of  the  officers  entered,  the 
figure  disappeared  He  afterwards  learnt,  that  his 
brother  was  drowned  on  that  night  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Ben  Johnson  told  Drummon^  of  Hawthomden,  that 
being  at  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  house,  in  the  coimtiy,  with 
old  Cambden,  he  saw,  in  a  vision,  his  eldest  son,  then  a 
child  at  London,  appear  to  him  with  a  mark  of  a  bloody 
•  on  his  forehead;  at  which,  amazed,  he  prayed  to  Qod; 
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and,  in  the  monuDg,  mentioned  the  oiroamgtanoe  to 
Mr.  Gambden,  who  persuaded  him  it  was  fimcy.  In 
the  mean  time,  came  letters  announcing  that  the  boy 
had  died  of  the  plague.  The  custom  of  indicating  an 
infected  house  by  a  red  cross,  is  here  suggested;  the 
oroBS,  apparently,  symbolizing  the  manner  of  the  deatL 

Mr.  S.  C,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  had  a  son  in 
India.  One  fine  calm  summer's  morning,  in  the  year 
17  BO,  he  and  his  wife  were  sitting  at  break&st,  when 
■he  rose  and  went  to  the  window;  upon  which,  turning 
his  eyes  in  the  same  direction,  he  started  up  and  followed 
her,  sayings  "  My  dear,  do  yon  see  that)"  ''  Surely," 
she  replied,  *'  it  is  our  son.  Let  us  go  to  him!"  As  she 
was  very  much  agitated,  however,  he  begged  her  to  sit 
down  and  recover  herself;  and  when  they  looked  again, 
the  figure  wasgone.  The  appearance  was  thiit  of  tiieir 
■on,  precisely  as  they  had  last  seen  him.  They  took 
note  of  the  hour,  and  afterwards  leamt  that  he  had 
died  in  India  at  that  period. 

A  lady,  with  whose  &mily  1  am  acquainted,  was 
sitting  with  her  son,  named  Andrew,  when  she  suddenly 
exclaimed  that  she  had  seen  him  pass  the  window  in  a 
white  mantle.  As  the  window  was  high  from  the 
ground,  and  overhung  a  precipice,  no  one  could  have 
passed;  else,  she  said,  ''  Had  there  been  a  path,  and  he 
not  beside  her  at  the  moment^  she  should  have  thought 
he  had  walked  by  on  stilts."  Three  days  afterwards, 
Andrew  was  seized  with  a  fever  which  he  had  caught 
from  visiting  some  sick  neighbour^  and  expired  after 
a  short  illness. 

In  1807,  when  several  people  were  killed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  flEdse  alarm  of  fire,  at  Sadler's  Wells,  a 
woman  named  Price,  in  giving  her  evidence  at  the 
Inquest,  said,  that  her  little  girl  had  gone  into  the 
kitchen  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  her  brother  there,  whom  she  supposed  to  be  at 
the  Theatre.  She  spoke  to  him;  whereupon,  he  di^ 
appeared.     The  child  immediatcdy  told  her  mother 
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who,  alarmed,  set  off  to  the  theatre  and  fotind  the  hoj 
dead. 

In  the  year  1813,  a  yonng  hdj  in  Berlin,  whose 
intended  husband  was  with  &e  army  at  Dnsseldorf, 
heard  some  one  knock  at  the  door  of  her  chamber,  and 
her  lover  entered  in  a  white  neglig^  stained  with  blood. 
Thinking  that  this  vision  proceeded  from  some  disorder 
in  herself,  she  arose  and  quitted  the  room  to  call  the 
servant;  who  not  being  at  hand,  she  rotnmed,  and  found 
the  figure  there  still.  She  now  became  much  alarmed, 
and  having  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  her  fitther, 
inquiries  were  made  of  some  prisoners  that  were  march- 
ing through  the  town,  and  it  was  ascertained,  that  the 
young  man  had  been  wounded  and  had  been  carried  to 
the  house  of  Dr.  Ehrlick,  in  Leipsic,  with  great  hopes 
of  recovery.  It  afterwards  proved,  however,  that  he 
had  died  at  that  period,  and  that  his  last  thoughts  were 
with  her.  This  lady  earnestly  wished  and  prayed  for 
another  such  a  visdt;  but  she  never  saw  him  again. 

In  the  same  year,  a  woman  in  Bavaria,  who  had  a 
brother  with  the  army  in  Russia,  was  one  day  at  field 
work,  on  the  skirts  of  a  forest,  and  everything  quiet 
around  her,  when  she  repeatedly  felt  herself  hit  by 
small  stones,  though  on  looking  round,  she  could  see 
nobody.  At  length,  supposing  it  was  some  jest,  she 
threw  down  her  implement  and  stepped  into  the  wood 
whence  they  had  proceeded,  when  she  saw  a  headless 
figure,  in  a  soldier's  mantle,  leaning  against  a  tree. 
A&aid  to  approach,  she  summoned  some  bkbourers  from 
a  neighbouring  field,  who  also  saw  it;  but  on  going  up 
to  it,  it  disappeared.  The  woman  declared  her  con- 
viction that  the  circumstances  indicated  her  brother's 
death;  and  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  he  had, 
on  that  day,  fiiUen  in  a  trench. 

Some  few  years  ago  a  Mrs.  H.  residing  in  Limerick, 
had  a  servant  whom  she  much  esteemed,  called  Nelly 
Hanlon.  Nelly  was  a  very  steady  person,  who  seldom 
laked  for  a  holiday,  and  consequently  Mrs.  H.  wu  the 
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le8B  diapofled  to  reAue  her,  when  ahe  requested  a  day's 
leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  &ir  that 
was  to  take  place  a  few  nules  o&  The  petition  was 
therefore  fitvourably  heard,  but  when  Mr.  H.  came 
home  and  was  informed  of  Nelly's  proposed  excursion, 
he  said  she  could  not  be  spared,  as  he  had  invited  some 
people  to  dinner  for  that  day,  and  he  had  nobody  he 
could  trust  with  the  keys  of  the  cellar  except  Nelly: 
adding,  that  it  was  not  likely  his  business  would  allow 
him  to  get  home  time  enough  to  bring  up  the  wine 
himself. 

Unwilling,  however,  after  giving  her  consent,  to  dis- 
appoint the  girl,  Mrs.  H.  said  that  she  would  herself 
undertake  the  cellar  department  on  the  day  in  question; 
80  when  the  wished-for  morning  arrived,  Nelly  departed 
in  great  spirits,  having  £uth^y  promised  to  i^tum 
that  night,  if  possible,  or  at  the  latest,  the  following 
morning. 

The  day  passed  as  usual  and  nothing  was  thought 
about  Nelly,  till  the  time  arrived  for  fetching  up  the 
wine,  when  Mrs.  H.  proceeded  to  the  cellar  stairs  with 
the  key,  followed  by  a  servant  carrying  a  bottle-basket. 
She  had,  however,  scarcely  begun  to  descend  when  she 
f  Uered  a  loud  scream  and  dropped  down  in  a  state  of 
i/'iensibility.  She  was  carried  up  stairs  and  laid  upon 
tLe  bed,  whilst,  to  the  amazement  of  the  other  servants, 
the  girl  who  accompanied  her,  said  they  had  seen  Nelly 
Hanlon,  dripping  with  water,  standing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs.  Mr.  H.  being  sent  for,  or  coming  home  at 
the  moment,  the  story  was  repeated  to  him;  whereupon 
he  reproved  the  woman  for  her  folly;  and,  proper 
restoratives  being  applied,  Mr&  H.  at  length  began 
to  revive.  As  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  heaved  a 
deep  sigh,  saying.  "  Oh,  Nelly  Hanlon,"  and  as  soon  as 
she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  speak,  she  corroborated 
what  the  girl  had  said;  she  had  seen  Nelly  at  the  foot 
of  the  ceUar  stairs,  dripping  as  if  she  had  just  come  out 
of  the  water.    Mr.  H.   used  his  utmost  efforts  to 
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persuade  his  wife  <mt  of  wliat  he  looked  apon  to  be  aa 
lUusioii;  but  in  Tain.  ^'KeHj,**  said  he,  ''will  come 
home  by  and  by  and  laugh  at  you,"  whilst  she^  on  the 
oontiaiy,  felt  sore  that  Nelly  was  dead. 

The  night  came,  and  the  morning  came,  bnt  there 
was  no  Nelly.  When  two  or  three  days  had  passed, 
inquiries  were  made;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  she 
had  been  seen  at  the  Hair,  and  had  started  to  return 
home  in  the  evening;  but  from  that  moment  all  traces 
of  her  were  lost^  till  her  body  was  ultimately  found  in 
the  river.  How  she  came  by  her  death  was  never 
known. 

Now,  in  most  of  these  cases,  which  I  have  above 
detailed,  the  person  was  seen  where  his  dying  thoughts 
might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  flown,  and  the 
visit  seems  to  have  been  made  either  immediately 
before  or  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body; 
in  either  case  we  may  imagine  that  the  final  parting  of 
the  spirit  had  taken  place,  even  if  the  organic  life  was 
not  quite  extinct.  I  have  met  with  some  cases  in 
which  we  are  not  left  in  any  doubt  with  respect  to 
what  were  the  last  wishes  of  the  dying  person:  for 
example, — a  lady,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  was  on 
her  way  to  India;  when  near  the  end  of  her  voyage  she 
was  one  night  awakened  by  a  rustling  in  her  cabin,  and 
a  consciousness  that  there  was  sometlung  hovering  about 
her.  She  sat  up,  and  saw  a  bluish  cloudy  form  moving 
away;  but  persuading  herself  it  must  be  fancy,  she 
addressed  herself  again  to  sleep;  but  as  soon  as  she  lay 
down,  she  both  heard  and  felt  the  same  thing:  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  this  cloudy  form  hung  over  and  enveloped 
her.  Overcome  with  horror,  she  screamed.  The  cloud 
then  moved  away,  assuming  distinctly  a  human  shape. 
The  people  about  her  naturally  persuaded  her  that  she 
had  been  dreaming;  and  she  wished  to  think  so;  but 
when  she  arrived  in  India,  the  first  thing  she  heard 
was  that  a  veiy  particular  Mend  had  come  down  to 
Calcutta  to  be  ready  to  receive  her  on  her  landing,  but 
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Chat  he  had  been  taken  ill  and  died,  saying,  he  only 
wished  to  li^e  to  see  his  old  friend  once  more.  He 
had  expired  on  the  night  she  saw  the  shadowy  form  in 
her  room. 

A  very  frightful  instance  of  this  kind  of  phenomenon 
IB  related  by  Dr.  H.  Werner,  of  Baron  Einilins  von  O. 
This  young  man  had  been  sent  to  prosecute  his  studies 
in  Paris;  but  forming  some  bad  connexions,  he  became 
dissipated,  and  neglected  them.     His  &ther^s  counsels 
were  unheeded,  and  his  letters  remained  unanswered. 
One  day  the  young  baron  was  sitting  alone  on  a  seat, 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  had  fallen  somewhat  into 
a  reverie,  when,  on  raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  his  father's 
form  above  him.     Believing  it  to  be  a  mere  spectral 
illusion,  he  struck  at  the  shadow  with  his  riding-whip, 
upon  which  it  disappeared.     The  next  day  brought  him 
a  letter,  urging  his  return  home  instantly,  if  he  wished 
to  see  his  parent  alive.     He  went,  but  foimd  the  old 
man  already  in  his  grave.     The  persons  who  had  been 
about  him  said,  that  he  had  been  quite  conscious,  and 
had  a  great  longing  to  see  his  son;  he  had  indeed,  ex- 
hibited one  symptom  of  delirium,  which  was,  that  after 
expressing  this  desire,  he  had  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  My 
Godi  he  is  striking  at  me  with  his  riding-whip!"  and 
immediately  expired.     In  this  case,  the  condition  of 
the  dying  man  resembles  that  of  a  somnambulist  in 
which  the  patient  describes  what  he  sees  taking  place 
at  a  distance;  and  the  archives  of  magnetism  furnish 
some  instances,  especially  that  of  Auguste  Muller,  of 
Karlsrohe,  in  which,  by  the  force  of  will,  the  sleeper 
has  not  only  been  able  to  bring  intelligence  from  a 
distance,  but  also  like  the  American  magician,  to  make 
himself  visible.     The  faculties  of  prophecy  and  clear  or 
fitr-seeing,  frequently  disclosed  hj  dyii^  persons,  is 
fully  acknowledged  by  Dr.   Abercrombie,   and  other 
physiologists. 

Mr.  F.  saw  a  female  relative,  one  night,  by  his  bed- 
sde.    Thinking  it  was  a  trick  of  some  one  to  frighten 
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kim,  he  stnick  at  the  figure;  whereon  she  said,  ''What 
have  I  done]  I  know  I  should  have  told  it  you 
before."  This  lady  was  dying  at  a  distance,  earnestly 
desiring  to  speak  to  Mr.  F.  before  she  departed. 

I  will  condude  this  chapter  with  the  following  ex- 
tract from  "  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott":— 

«  Walter  Scott  to  Daniel  Terry:  April  30,  1816.  (The 
new  house  at  Abbotsford  being  then  in  progress^ 
Scott  living  in  an  older  part,  close  adjoining.) 

**  *  *  The  exposed  state  of  my  house  has 
led  to  a  mysterious  disturbance.  The  night  before  last 
we  were  awakened  by  a  violent  noise^  like  drawing 
heavy  boards  along  the  new  part  of  the  house.  I 
fancied  something  had  fallen,  and  thought  no  more 
about  it.  This  was  about  ttoo  in  the  morning.  Last 
night,  at  the  same  witching  hour,  the  very  same  noise 
occurred.  Mrs.  S.,  as  you  know,  is  rather  timbersome; 
10  up  I  got,  with  Beardie*B  broad  sword  under  my  arm — 

**  Bolt  upright, 
And  ready  to  figLt" 

But  nothing  was  out  of  order,  neither  can  I  disoover 
what  occasioned  the  disturbance.*' 

Mr.  Lockhart  adds,  ''On  the  morning  that  Mr. 
Terry  receiyed  the  foregoing  letter,  in  London,  Mr. 
William  Erskine  was  breakfasting  with  him,  and  the 
chief  subject  of  their  conversation  was  the  sudden  death 
of  George  Bullock,  which  had  occurred  on  the  same 
nighty  and  as  nearly  as  they  could  ascertain,  at  the  veiy 
hour  when  Scott  was  roused  from  his  sleep  by  the 
'myBterious  disturbance'  here  described.  This  coinci- 
dence, when  Scott  received  Erskine's  minute  detail  of 
what  had  happened  in  Tenterdon-street  (that  ifl^  the 
death  of  Bullock,  who  had  the  charge  of  furnishing  the 
new  looms  at  Abbotsfotd,)  made  a  much  stronger  im- 
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preesion  on  his  mind  than  might  be  gathered  from  the 
tone  of  an  ensuing  commnnication*" 

It  appears  that  Bullock  had  been  at  Abbotsford,  and 
made  himself  a  great  ^vourite  with  old  and  yomig. 
Scott,  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  wrote  thus  to  Terry, 
'*  Were  you  not  struck  with  the  &ntastical  coincidence 
of  our  nocturnal  disturbances  at  Abbotsford,  with  the 
melancholy  event  that  followed?  I  protest  to  you,  the 
noise  resembled  half-a-dozen  men  hard  at  work,  putting 
up  boards  and  furniture;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  there  was  nobody  on  the  premises  at 
the  time.  With  a  few  additional  touches,  the  story 
would  figure  in  Glanville  or  Aubrey's  collection.  li 
the  mean  time,  you  may  set  it  down  with  poor 
Dubisson's  warnings,  as  a  remarkable  coincidenoe 
<)omiug  under  your  own  obsenratiou." 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

I>OPPELQAKOBBS,   OB  DOUBLES. 

Iv  the  instances  detailed  in  the  last  chapter  the  appari« 
tion  has  shown  itself  as  nearly  as  could  be  discovered 
at  the  moment  of  dissolution;  but  there  are  manj 
cases  in  which  the  wraith  is  seen  at  an  indefinite  period 
before  or  after  the  catastrophe.  Of  these  I  could 
quote  a  great  number^  but  as  they  generally  resolye 
tiiemsdves  into  simply  seeing  a  person  where  they  were 
not,  and  death  ensuing  yery  shortly  afterwards,  a  few 
will  suffice. 

There  is  a  veiy  remarkable  story  of  this  kind,  related 
by  Macnish,  which  he  calls  ''a  case  of  hallucination, 
arising  without  the  individual  being  conscious  of  any 
phyed^  cause  by  which  it  might  be  occasioned."  If 
this  case  stood  alone,  strange  as  it  is,  I  should  think  so 
too ;  but  when  similar  instances  abound,  as  they  do,  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  dispose  of  it  so  easily,  llie 
stoiy  is  as  follows  : — ^Mr.  H.  was  one  day  walking  along 
the  street,  apparently  in  perfect  health,  when  he  saw, 
or  supposed  he  saw,  his  acquaintance,  Mr.  0.,  walking 
before  him.  He  called  to  him  aloud^  but  he  did  not 
seem  tQ  hear  him,  and  continued  walking  on.  Mr.  H. 
then  quickened  his  pace  for  the  purpose  of  overtakiag 
him,  but  the  other  increased  his  cdso,  as  if  to  keep  ahead 
of  his  pursuer,  and  proceeded  at  such  a  rate  that  Mr.  H. 
found  it  impossible  to  make  up  to  him.  This  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  till,  on  Mr.  0.  reaching  a  gate,  h< 
opened  it  and  passed  in,  Blamming  it  violently  in  Mr. 
H.*8  &oe.     Oonfounded  at  such  treatment  from  a  firiaad, 
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the  latter  instantly  opened  tlie  gate,  and  looked  doim 
the  long  lane  into  which  it  led,  where,  to  his  astonish- 
ment^ no  one  was  to  be  seen.  Determined  to  unrayel 
the  mystery,  he  then  went  to  Mr.  O.'s  house,  and  his 
sorprise  was  great  to  hear  that  he  was  confined  to  his 
bed,  and  had  been  so  for  sereral  days.  A  week  or  two 
afterwards^  these  gentlemen  met  at  the  house  of  a  com- 
mon friend,  when  Mr.  H.  related  the  circmnstance, 
joculaily  telling  Mr.  C.  that>  as  he  had  seen  his  wraith, 
he  of  oomse  conld  not  live  long.  The  person  addressed 
laughed  heartily,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  party  ;  but  in  a 
few  days  Mr.  C.  was  attacked  with  putrid  sore  throat 
and  died ;  and  within  a  short  period  of  his  death,  Mr.  H. 
was  also  in  the  grave. 

This  is  a  very  striking  case :  the  hastening  on  and 
the  actually  opening  and  shuttiog  the  gate,  evincing  not 
only  mil  but  power  to  produce  mechanical  effects,  at  a 
time  the  person  was  bodily  dsewhere.  It  is  true  he 
was  ill,  and  it  is  highly  probable  was  at  the  moment 
asleep.  The  showing  himself  to  Mr.  H.,  who  was  so 
soon  to  follow  him  to  the  grave, 'is  another  peculiarity 
which  appears  frequently  to  attend  these  cases,  and 
which  seems  like  what  was  in  old  English,  and  is  still 
in  Scotch,  called  a  tryst — an  appointment  to  meet 
again  betwixt  those  spirits,  so  soon  to  be  free.  Sup- 
posing Mr.  C.  to  have  been  asleep,  he  was  possibly  in 
that  state  aware  of  what  impended  over  both. 

There  is  a  still  more  remarkable  case  given  by  Mr. 
Barham,  in  his  reminiscences.  I  have  no  other  authority 
for  it;  but  he  relates,  as  a  &jct,  that  a  respectable  young 
woman  was  awaked  one  night  by  hearing  somebody  in 
her  room,  and  that  on  looking  up  she  saw  a  young  man, 
to  whom  she  was  engaged.  Extremely  offended  by 
such  an  intrusion,  she  bade  him  instantly  depart,  if  he 
wished  her  ever  to  speak  to  him  again.  "VHiereupon, 
he  bade  her  not  be  frightened ;  but  said  he  was  come  to 
tell  her  that  he  was  to  die  that  day  six  weeks,  and  then 
disappeared.     Having  ascertained  that  the  young  man 
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was  naturally  much  alarmed,  and  her  evident  depression 
leading  to  some  inquiries,  she  commnnicated  what  had 
occnrred  to  the  fimiily  with  whom  she  lived — ^I  think 
as  dairymaid;  but  I  quote  £N)m  memory.  They  at- 
tached little  importance  to  what  seemed  so  improbable^ 
more  especially  as  the  young  man  continued  in  perfectly 
good  health,  and  entirely  ignorant  of  this  prediction, 
which  his  mistress  had  the  prudence  to  conceal  from 
hioL  When  the  &tal  day  arrived,  these  ladies  saw  the 
girl  looking  veiy  cheerful,  as  they  were  going  for  their 
morning's  ride,  and  observed  to  each  other  that  the 
prophe^  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  fulfilled ;  but  when 
they  returned,  they  saw  her  running  up  the  avenue 
towards  the  house,  in  great  agitation,  and  learned  that 
her  lover  was  eil^er  dead  or  dying,  I  think  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident. 

The  only  key  I  can  suggest  as  the  explanation  of 
such  a  phenomenon  as  this  is,  that  the  young  man,  in 
Us  sleep,  was  aware  of  the  late  that  awaited  him ;  and 
that  whilst  his  body  lay  in  his  bed,  in  a  state  approach- 
ing to  trance  or  catalepsy,  the  freed  spirit — ^free  as  the 
roirits  of  the  actual  dead — ^went  forth  to  tell  the  tale  to 
the  mistress  of  his  souL 

Eranz  von  Baader  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Eemer, 
that  Eckartshausen,  shortly  before  his  death,  assured 
him  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  making  a  person's 
double  or  wraith  appear,  whilst  his  body  lay  elsewhere^ 
in  a  state  of  trance  or  catalepsy.  He  added  that  the 
experiment  might  be  dangerous,  if  care  were  not  taken 
to  prevent  intercepting  the  rapport  of  the  etherial  form 
wiui  the'material  ona 

A  lady,  an  entire  disbeliever  in  these  spiritual  phe- 
nomena^  was  one  day  walking  in  her  own  garden  with 
her  husband,  who  was  indisposed,  leaning  on  her  ann, 
when  seeing  a  man  with  his  back  towards  them,  and  a 
spade  in  his  hand  digging,  she  exdaimed,  "  Look  there! 
Who's  thatr    <' Wheret"  said  her  companion  ;  and  at 
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ttiat  moment^  the  figure  leaning  on  ihe  spade,  tamed 
round  and  looked  at  her,  sadly  shaking  its  head ;  and 
she  saw  it  was  her  husband.  She  avoided  an  explana- 
tion, by  pretending  she  had  made  a  mistake.  Three 
days  afterwards  the  gentleman  died;  leaving  her  en- 
tirely converted  to  a  belief  she  had  previously  soofTed  at. 

Here  again  the  foreknowledge  and  evident  design,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  manifesting  it,  is  extremely  curious. 
More  especially,  as  the  antitype  of  the  figure  was  neither 
in  a  trance  nor  asleep,  but  perfectly  conscious,  walk- 
ing and  talking.  If  any  particular  purpose  were  to  be 
gained  by  the  information  indicated,  the  solution  might 
be  less  difficult.  One  object,  it  is  true,  may  have  been, 
and  indeed  was  attained,  namely,  the  change  in  the 
opinions  of  the  wife;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
influence  such  a  conversion  may  hiave  had  on  her  after 
life. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  these  cases  are  very  per- 
plexing. We  might  indeed  get  rid  of  them  by  denying 
them,  but  the  instances  are  too  numerous  and  the  phe- 
nomenon has  been  too  well  known  in  all  ages  to  be  set 
aside  so  easily.  In  the  above  examples  the  apparition, 
or  wraith,  has  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
death  of  the  person  whose  visionary  likeness  is  seen; 
and  in  most  of  these  instances  the  earnest  longing  to 
behold  those  beloved  seems  to  have  been  the  means  of 
effecting  the  object.  The  mystery  of  death  is  to  us  so 
awful  and  impenetrable,  aad  we  know  so  little  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  spiritual  and  the  corporeal  are  united 
and  kept  together  during  the  continuance  of  life,  or 
what  conditions  may  ensue  when  this  connexion  is 
about  to  be  dissolved,  that  whilst  we  look  with  wonder 
upon  such  phenomena  as  these  above  alluded  to,  we  yet 
find  very  few  persons  who  are  disposed  to  reject  them 
as  utterly  apocryphal.  They  feel  that  in  that  depart- 
ment, already  so  mysterious,  there  may  exist  a  greater 
mystery  still;  and  the  very  terror  with  which  the 
thoughts  of  present  death  inspire  most  mind%  deters 
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people  from  treating  this  claas  of  facts  with  that  scom- 
fal  scepticism  with  which  many  approximate  ones  are 
denied  and  laughed  at.  Neyertheless,  if  we  suppose 
the  person  to  have  been  dead,  though  it  be  but  an  in- 
appreciable instant  of  time  before  he  appears,  the  ap- 
pearance comes  under  the  denomination  of  what  is 
commonly  called  a  ghost;  for  whether  the  spirit  has 
been  parted  from  the  body  one  second  or  fifty  years, 
ought  to  make  no  difference  in  our  appreciation  of  the 
&ct,  nor  is  the  difficulty  less  in  one  case  than  the  other. 

I  mention  this,  because  I  have  met  with  and  do  meet 
with  people  constantly  who  admit  this  class  of  facta^ 
whilst  they  declare  they  cannot  belieye  in  ghosts;  the 
instances,  they  say,  of  people  berog  seen  at  a  distance 
at  the  period  of  their  death  are  too  numerous  to  permit 
of  the  fact  being  denied.  In  granting  it,  however,  they 
seem  to  me  to  grant  everything.  I^  as  I  have  said 
above,  the  person  be  dead,  the  form  seen  is  a  ghost  or 
spectre,  whether  he  has  been  dead  a  second  or  a  century ; 
if  he  be  alive  the  difficulty  is  certainly  not  diminished; 
on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  considerably 
augmented ;  and  it  is  to  this  perplexing  class  of  facts 
I  shall  next  proceed;  namely,  those  in  which  the  per- 
son is  not  only  alive,  as  in  some  of  the  cases  above  rei 
lated,  but  where  the  phenomenon  seems  to  occur  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  death  of  the  subject^  present 
or  prospectiva 

In  either  case,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
thing  seen  is  the  same;  the  questions  are,  what  is  it 
that  we  see?  and  how  does  it  render  itself  visible?  aad 
still  more  difficult  to  answer  appears  the  question  of 
how  it  can  communicate  intelligence,  or  exert  a  mechani- 
cal force.  As,  however,  this  investigation  will  be  more 
in  its  place  when  I  have  reached  that  department  of 
my  subject  commonly  called  ghosts,  I  will  defer  it  for 
the  present,  and  merely  confine  myself  to  that  of  Dou- 
bles, or  Doppelgangers^  as  the  Germans  denominate 
the  appearance  of  a  person  out  of  his  body. 
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In  treatm^  of  the  caae  of  Angoste  Mulkri  a  lemaik- 
able  Bomnazabuley  wbo  pooocaoed  the  power  ck  appearing 
elsewhcte,  whilst  his  body  lay  cold  and  stifi  in  his  bed, 
Protessor  Kieser,  who  attended  him,  says  that  the  phe- 
nomenon, as  regards  the  seer,  mnst  be  looked  upon  as 
pnroly  subjectiye-— that  is,  that  there  was  no  outstand- 
ing form  of  Angoste  Mnller  visible  to  the  sensaona 
organs,  bat  that  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  somnam- 
bule^  l^  the  force  oi  his  will,  acted  on  the  imagination 
of  the  seer,  and  called  np  the  image  which  he  believed 
he  saw.  But  then,  allowing  this  to  be  possible,  as  Dr. 
Wemer  says,  how  are  we  to  accoont  for  those  nnmerons 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  somnambnie  concerned  in 
the  matter,  and  no  especial  rapport^  that  we  are  awaie 
o^  established  betwixt  the  parties!  And  yet  these 
latter  cases  are  much  the  most  frequent;  for  although 
I  have  met  with  numerous  instances  recorded  by  ti^e 
German  physiologists  ot  what  is  called  &r-working  on 
the  part  of  their  snnnambules^  this  power  ot  appearing 
out  of  the  body  seems  to  be  a  very  rare  one  Many 
persons  will  be  surprised  at  these  allusions  to  a  kind  of 
magnetic  phenomena,  of  which  in  this  countiy  so  little 
is  known  or  believed;  but  the  physiologists  and  psycho- 
logists ot  Germany  have  been  studying  this  subject  iat 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  volumes  filled  witii  their 
theoretical  views  and  records  ot  cases  are  numerous  be* 
yond  anything  the  English  public  has  an  idea  ot 

The  only  other  theory  I  have  met  with,  which  pre- 
tends to  explain  the  mode  of  this  double  appearance  is 
that  of  the  spirit  leaving  the  body,  as  we  have  supposed 
it  to  do  in  cases  of  dreams  and  catalepsy;  in  whidi  in* 
atanoes^  the  nerve^irit^  which  seems  to  be  the  archsus 
or  astnd  spirit  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  has  the 
power  of  projecting  a  visible  body  out  of  the  imponder- 
able matter  of  the  atmosphere.  According  to  this 
theory,  this  nerve-spirit,  which  seems  to  be  an  embodi- 
ment d,  ot  Tather«  a  bo^y  oonstmcted  out  ot  tiie  ner- 
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▼0118  fluid,  or  eiher — ir  short,  the  erpiritual  body  of  St 
Paul, — IB  the  bond  of  union  betwixt  the  bodj  and  tha 
aoul,  or  spirit;  and  has  a  plastic  force  to  raise  up  aa 
aerial  form.  Being  the  highest  organic  power,  it  can* 
not  by  any  other,  physieal  or  chemical,  be  destroyed; 
and  when  the  body  is  cast  oS,  it  follows  the  soid;  and 
as,  during  life,  it  is  the  means  by  which  the  soul  acts 
upon  the  body,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  communicate 
with  the  external  world,  so  when  the  spirit  is  disem- 
bodied, it  is  through  this  nerve-spirit,  that  it  can  make 
itself  visible,  and  even  exercise  mechanical  powers. 

It  is  certain  that  not  only  somnambules,  but  sick 
persons,  are  occasionally  sensible  of  a  feeling  that  seems 
to  lend  some  countenance  to  this  latter  theory. 

The  girl  at  Canton,  for  example,  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter,  declared,  as  do  many  somnambulic 
patients,  that,  whilst  their  bodies  are  lying  stifl  and 
cold,  they  see  it,  as  if  out  of  it;  and  in  some  instanoei% 
they  describe  particulars  of  its  appearance,  which  thej 
cordd  not  see  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  are  also 
numerous  cases  of  sick  persons  seeing  themselves  double^ 
where  no  tendmcy  to  delirium  or  spectral  iUusion  had 
been  observed.  These  are,  in  tlus  country,  always 
placed  under  the  latter  category;  but  I  find  various 
instances  recorded  by  the  German  physiologists,  where 
this  appearance  has  been  seen  by  others,  and  even  by 
childi^  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  /eU  by  the 
invalid.  In  one  of  these  cases,  I  find  the  siok  person 
saying,  '*  I  cannot  think  how  I  am  lying.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  am  divided,  and  lying  in  two  places  at  oncap" 
It  is  remarkable,  that  a  Mend  of  my  own,  during  an 
illness  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  expr^sed  precisely  the 
same  feeling;  we  however  saw  nothing  of  this  second 
ego;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  seeing  these 
things^  as  I  have  said  in  a  Ibrmar  chapterj  probably 
depends  on  a  pecoliar  haalty  or  condition  of  the  seer. 
The  lervaat  of  Elisha  wm  noi  Uind,  but  yet  he  oonld 
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not  see  what  his  master  saw,  till  his  eyes  were  opened—- 
that  isy  till  he  was  rendered  capable  of  perceiving 
spiritual  objects. 

When  Peter  was  released  from  prison  by  the  angel 
•—and  it  is  not  amiss  here  to  remark,  that  even  he 
^wist  not  that  it  was  true  which  was  done  bj  the 
angel,  but  thought  he  saw  a  vision,**  that  is,  he  did  not 
believe  his  senses,  but  supposed  hhnself  the  victim  of  a 
spectral  illusion — but  when  he  was  released,  and  went 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  gate,  where  many  of 
his  friends  were  assembled,  they  not  conceiving  it  pos- 
sible he  could  have  escaped,  said,  when  the  girl  who 
bad  opened  the  door  insisted  that  he  was  there,  "  It  is 
his  angeL"  What  did  they  mean  by  this  1  The  ex- 
pression is  not  an  angel,  but  his  angeL  Now,  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  that  in  the  l^ist,  to  this  day,  a 
double,  or  doppelganger,  is  called  a  man's  angel,  or 
messenger.  As  we  cannot  suppose  that  this  term  was 
used  otherwise  than  seriously  by  the  disciples  that  were 
gathered  together  in  Mark's  house,  for  they  were  in 
trouble  about  Peter,  and  when  he  arrived  were  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  we  are  entitled  to  believe  that  they 
alluded  to  some  recognised  phenomenon.  They  knew, 
either  that  the  likeness  of  a  man^4iis  spiritual  sdlf — 
sometimes  appeared  where  bodily  he  was  not,  and  that 
this  imago  or  idolon  was  capable  of  exerting  a  mechani- 
cal force,  or  else  that  other  spirits  sometimes  assumed 
a  mortal  form,  or  they  would  not  have  supposed  it  to 
be  Peter*s  angel  that  had  knocked  at  the  gate. 

Dr.  Ennemoser,  whoalways  leans  to  the  physical,  rather 
than  the  psychical  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  saya^ 
that  the  faculty  of  self-seeing,  which  is  analogous  to  see- 
ing another  person's  double,  is  to  be  considered  an  illu- 
sion ;  but  that  this  imago  of  another  seen  at  a  distance^ 
at  the  moment  of  death,  must  be  supposed  to  have  an  ob- 
jective reality.  But  if  we  are  capable  of  thus  perceiving 
the  imago  of  another  person,  I  cannot  comprehend  why 
we  may  not  see  our  own;  unless,  indeed,  the  former  was 
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in  a  state  of  insensibility;  but  this  does  not  always  seem 
to  be  a  necessary  condition^  as  wiU  appear  by  some  ex- 
amples I  am  about  to  detail  The  faculty  of  perceiving 
the  object,  Dr.  Ennemoser  considers  analogous  to  that 
of  second  sight,  and  thinks  it  may  be  evolved  by  local 
as  well  as  idiosyncratical  conditions.  The  difficulty 
arising  from  the  tact,  that  some  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  the  wraiths  of  their  Mends  and  relations,  must 
be  explained  by  his  hypothesis.  The  spirit,  as  soon  as 
liberated  from  the  body,  is  adapted  for  communion  with 
aU  spirits;  embodied  or  otherwise,  but  aU  embodied 
spirits  are  not  prepared  for  communion  with  it. 

A  Mr.  R,  a  gentleman  who  has  attracted  public 
attention  by  some  scientific  discoveries,  had  had  a  fit  of 
illness  at  Rotterdam.  He  was  in  a  state  of  convales- 
cence, but  was  still  so  far  taking  care  of  himself  as  to 
spend  part  of  the  day  in  bed,  when,  as  he  was  lying 
there  one  morning,  the  door  opened,  and  there  entered, 
in  tears,  a  lady  with  whom  he  was  intimately  ao- 
quainted,  but  whom  at  the  time  he  believed  to  be  in 
England.  She  walked  hastily  up  to  the  side  of  his  bed, 
wrung  her  hands,  evincing  by  her  gestures  extreme 
anguish  of  mind,  and  before  he  could  sufficiently  re- 
cover his  surprise  to  inquire  the  cause  of  her  distress 
and  sudden  appearance,  she  was  gona  She  did  not 
disappear,  but  walked  out  of  the  room  again,  and  Mr.  IL 
immediately  summoned  the  servants  of  the  hotel,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  about  the  English 
lady — ^when  she  came,  what  had  happened  to  her,  and 
where  she  had  gone  to,  on  quitting  his  room  1  The 
people  declared  there  was  no  such  person  there;  he 
insisted  there  was,  but  they  at  length  convinced  him 
that  they,  at  least,  knew  nothing  about  her.  When 
his  physician  visited  him,  he  naturally  expressed  the 
great  perplexity  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by 
this  drcumstance:  and,  as  the  doctor  could  find  no 
lynptoms  about  his  pitient  that  could  warrant  a  sua* 
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pidon  of  spectral  iUtudon,  they  made  a  note  of  the  date 
and  hour  of  the  occurrenoe^  and  Mr.  R.  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  ascertaining  if  anything  had 
happened  to  the  lady  in  question*  Nothing  had 
happened  to  herseli^  but  at  that  predse  period  her 
son  had  expired,  and  she  "was  actually  in  ^  state  of 
distress  in  which  Mr.  R  beheld  her.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  know  whethw  her  thoughts  had 
been  very  intensely  directed  to  Mr.  R.  at  the  moment; 
dut  that  is  a  point  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
jiscertain.  At  all  events,  the  impelling  cause  of  the 
form  projected,  be  the  mode  of  it  what  it  may,  appears 
to  have  been  violent  emotion.  The  following  circum- 
stance, which  is  forwarded  to  me  by  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  occurred,  appears  to  have  ^e  same  origin  :— 

<'  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  March,  1792,"  says 
Mr.  H.,  an  artist,  and  a  man  of  science,  ''  I  had  been 
reading  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,*  and  retired 
to  my  room  somewhat  fsttigued,  but  not  inclined  to 
deep.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  I  had  ex- 
tinguished my  candle,  and  was  sitting  on  the  side  of 
the  bed,  deliberately  taking  off  my  dothes,  when  I  was 
amazed  to  behold  the  visible  appearance  of  my  half- 
uncle,  Mr.  XL  Robertson,  standing  before  me;  and,^ 
the  same  instant,  I  heard  the  words, '  Twice  tciube 
aufficieiU/*  The  &ce  was  so  distinct  that  I  actually 
saw  the  pockpits.  His  dress  seemed  to  be  made  of  a 
strong  twilled  sort  of  sackcloth,  and  ot  the  same  dingy 
colour.  It  was  more  Hke  a  woman's  dress  than  a  man's 
— ^resembling  a  petticoat,  the  neck-band  dose  to  the 
chin,  and  the  garment  covering  the  whole  person,  so 
that  I  saw  neither  hands  nor  feet.  Whilst  the  figure 
stood  there,  I  twisted  my  fingers  till  they  cracked,  that 
I  might  he  sure  I  was  awake. 

^On  the  following  mornings  I  inquired  if  anybody 
had  heard  lately  of  Mr.  R,  and  was  well  laughed  at 
when  I  confessed  the  origin  of  my  inquiry.  I  confess 
I  though    he  was  dead;  but  when  my  grandfsther 


heard  the  story,  he  said  that  the  dress  I  dcscribedi 
resembled  the  straight-jacket  Mr.  K.  had  been  put  in 
formerly,  nnder  an  attack  of  insanity.  Subsequently, 
we  learnt  that  on  the  night  and  at  the  very  hour  I  had 
seen  him,  he  had  attempted  suicide,  and  beeQ  actually 
put  into  a  straight-jacket. 

"  He  afterwards  recovered,  and  went  to  Egypt  with 
SirBalph  Abercrombie.  Some  people  laugh  at  this 
story,  aiid  maintain  that  it  was  a  ddusion  of  the  ima- 
gination; but  surely  this  is  blinking  the  question ! 
Why  should  my  imagination  create  such  an  image, 
whilst  my  mind  was  entirely  engrossed  with  a  mathe- 
matical problem  r 

The  words  *^  Ttdce  will  he  sufficient,'*  probably  em- 
bodied the  thought,  uttered  or  not,  of  the  maniac,  under 
the  influence  of  his  emotion — two  blows  or  two  stabs 
would  be  sufficient  for  his  purpose. 

Dr.  Kerner  relates  a  case  of  a  Dr.  John  B.,  who  was 
studying  medicine  in  Paris,  seeing  his  mother,  one  night, 
shortly  after  he  had  got  into  bed,  and  before  he  had 
put  out  his  light.  She  was  dressed  after  a  &shion  in 
which  he  had  never  "een  her;  but  she  vanished;  and 
thus  aware  oi  the  nature  of  the  appearance,  he  became 
much  alarmed,  and  wrote  home  to  inquire  after  her 
health.  The  answer  he  received  was,  that  she  was  ex- 
tremely unwell,  having  been  under  the  most  intense 
anxiety  on  his  account,  from  hearing  that  several  me- 
dical students  in  Paris  had  been  arrested  as  resur- 
rectionists;  and,  knowing  his  passion  for  anatomical 
investigations^  ^e  had  apprehended  he  might  be  amongst 
the  number.  The  letter  concluded  with  an  earnest 
request  that  he  would  pay  her  a  visit.  He  did  so,  and 
his  surprise  was  so  great  on  meeting  her,  to  perceive 
that  she  was  dressed  exactly  as  he  had  seen  her  in  his 
room  at  Paris^  that  he  could  not,  at  first,  embrace  her, 
and  was  obliged  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  astonish- 
ment  and  repugnance. 

An  analogous  case  to  these  is  that  of  Dr.  Donne 
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wblcii  18  already  mentioned  in  so  many  pablioatiot^ 
tliat  I  shonld  not  allnde  to  it  here,  but  for  the  puipoae 
of  showing  that  these  examples  belong  to  a  elan  of  &d4 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  similarity  argoes 
identity,  or  that  one  and  the  same  story  is  reproduoed 
with  new  names  and  localities.  I  mention  this,  because 
when  eircmnstances  of  this  kind  are  related,  I  some- 
times bear  people  say^  "  Oh,  I  have  heard  that  story 
before,  but  it  was  said  to  have  happened  to  Mr.  So- 
andnso,  or  at  such  a  place ;"  the  truth  being,  that  these 
things  happen  in  au  places,  and  to  a  great  variety  of 
peopla 

Dr.  Donne  was  with  the  embassy,  in  Paris^  where  he 
had  been  but  a  short  time,  when  his  £riend  Mr.  Boberts 
entering  the  salon,  found  hm  in  a  state  of  considerable 
agitation.  As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
speak,  he  said  that  his  wife  had  passed  twice  through 
the  room,  with  a  dead  child  in  her  arms.  An  express 
was  immediately  dispatched  to  England  to  inquire  for 
the  lady,  and  the  intelligence  returned  was,  that,  after 
much  sufl*ering,  she  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead  in^t. 
The  delivery  had  taken  placeat  the  time  that  her  husband 
had  seen  lier  in  Paris.  Nobody  has  ever  disputed  Dr. 
Donne's  assertion  that  he  saw  his  wife,  but,  as  usual, 
the  case  is  crammed  into  the  theory  of  spectral  illu- 
sions. They  say.  Dr.  Donne  was  naturally  vexy  anxious 
about  his  wife's  approaching  confinement,  of  which  he 
must  have  been  aware;  and  that  his  excited  imagina- 
tion did  all  the  rest.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  find 
it  recorded  that  he  wassufiering  any  particular  anxiety  on 
the  subject;  and  even  if  he  were,  the  coincidences  in  time 
and  in  the  circumstance  of  the  dead  child,  remain  unex- 
plained. Neither  are  we  led  to  believe  that  the  doctor 
was  unwell,  or  living  the  kind  of  life  that  is  apt  to  breed 
thick-coming  &ncies.  He  was  attached  to  theembassyin 
the  gay  city  of  Paris;  he  had  just  been  taking  luncheon 
with  others  of  the  suUe,  and  had  been  left  alone  but  a 
abort  time^  when  he  was  found  in  the  state  of  amaze- 
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ment  above  described.  If  Bach  extraordinary  eases  of 
spectral  illusion  as  this^  and  many  others  I  am  record- 
ing, can  suddenly  arise  in  constitutions  apparently 
b^thy,  it  is  certemily  bigb  time  that  the  medi<»l  world 
reconsider  the  subject,  and  give  us  some  more  compre- 
hensible theory  of  it ;  if  they  are  not  cases  oi  spectral 
illusion,  but  are  to  be  expMned  under  that  vague  and 
abused  term  ImagincUiony  let  us  be  told  something  more 
about  Imagination — a  service  which  those  who  consider 
the  word  sufficient  to  account  for  these  strange  pheno- 
mena^ must,  of  course,  be  qualified  to  perform.  If, 
however,  both  these  hypotheses,  —  for  they  are  but 
simple  hypotheses,  unsupported  by  any  proof  whatever, 
only  being  delivered  with  an  air  of  authority  in  a 
rationalistic  age,  they  have  been  allowed  to  pass  un- 
questioned— ^if,  however,  they  are  not  found  sufficient 
to  satisfy  a  vast  number  of  minds,  which  I  know  to  be 
the  case,  I  think  the  inquiry  I  am  instituting  cannot  be 
wholly  useless  or  unacceptable,  let  it  lead  us  where  it 
may.  The  truth  is  all  I  seek ;  and  I  think  there  is  a 
very  important  truth  to  be  educed  from  the  further 
investigation  of  this  subject  in  its  various  relations — ^in 
short,  a  truth  of  paramount  importance  to  all  others; 
one  which  contains  evidence  of  a  fact,  in  which  we  are 
moie  deeply  concerned  than  in  any  other;  and  which, 
if  well  established,  brings  demonstration  to  conjQrm 
intuition  and  tradition.  I  am  very  well  aware  of  all 
the  difficulties  in  the  way — difficulties  internal  and 
external;  many  inherent  to  the  subject  itself;  and 
others  extraneous,  but  inseparable  from  it;  and  I  am 
very  far  fit)m  supposing  that  my  book  is  to  settle  the 
qu^ion,  even  with  a  single  mind.  All  I  hope  or 
expect  is,  to  show  that  the  question  is  not  disposed  of 
yet,  either  by  the  rationalists  or  the  physiologists;  and 
that  it  is  still  an  open  one;  and  all  I  desire  is,  to  aiouBe 
inquiry  and  curiosity;  and  that  thus  some  mind,  better 
qualified  than  mine  to  follow  out  the  investigation,  may 
be  incited  to  undertake  it. 
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Dr.  Kemer  nifiiitioiis  tlie  case  of  a  hAj,  named  D3- 
bnitua^  who  was  awakened  one  night  by  her  son,  a  child 
of  six  years  of  age;  her  sister-in-law,  who  slept  in  the 
■ame  room,  also  awakened  at  the  same  time,  and  all 
three  saw  Madame  Dillenins  enter  the  room,  attired  in 
a  black  dress,  which  she  had  lately  bought.  The  sister 
said,  "I  see  yon  double!  you  are  in  bed,  and  yet  yon 
are  walking  about  the  room.**  They  were  both  ex- 
tremely alarmed,  whilst  the  figure  stood  between  the 
doon^  in  a  melancholy  attitude,  with  the  head  leaning 
on  the  hand.  The  duld,  who  also  saw  it,  but  seems 
not  to  ha^e  been  terrified,  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  run- 
ning to  the  figure,  put  his  hand  through  it  as  he 
attempted  to  piush  it,  exclaiming,  "  Go  away,  you  black 
woman."  The  fonn,  however,  remained  as  before;  and 
the  child,  becoming  alarmed,  sprung  into  bed  again. 
Madame  Dillenius  expected  tiiat  the  appearance  fore- 
boded her  own  death ;  but  that  did  not  ensua  A 
serious  accident  immeduddly  afterwards  occurred  to  her 
husband,  and  she  fimcied  there  might  be  some  con- 
nexion betwixt  the  two  eventa 

This  is  one  of  those  cases  that,  from  their  extremely 
perplexing  nature,  haTe  induced  some  psychologists  to 
seek  an  explanation  in  the  hypothesis,  that  other  spirits 
may  fixr  some  puxpoee  or  under  certain  conditions^ 
anfiimifi  the  form  of  a  person,  with  a  view  to  giving  an 
intimation  or  impression,  which  the  gulf  separating  the 
material  from  the  spiritual  world  renders  it  difficult  to 
convey.  As  regards  such  instances  as  that  of  Madame 
DilleniiM^  however,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  any 
motive-^unlesfi^  indeed,  it  be  sympathy— for  such  an 
exertion  of  power,  sj^posing  it  to  be  possessed;  but  in 
the  fiunoos  case  of  Qitherine  of  Kussia^  who  is  said, 
whilst  lying  in  bed,  to  have  been  seen  by  the  ladies  to 
enter  the  throne-room,  and  being  informed  of  the  cir* 
oomstance^  went  herscJf  and  saw  the  figure  seated  oti 
the  throne,  and  bade  her  guards  fire  on  it,  we  may  con* 
oaive  it  possible  that  her  £U2ndian  iDiritk  if  meh  aha 


had,  might  adbpt  this  mode  of  wamisg  her  to  prepare 
lEbr  a  change,  which,  after  such  a  life  as  hers,  we  ar0 
entitled  to  conclude,  she  was  not  veiy  fit  to  encounter. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  similar  phenomena 
to  he  met  with.  Professor  Stilling  relates  that  he  heard 
from  the  son  of  a  Madame  M.,  that  his  mother,  having 
sent  her  maid  up  stairs,  on  an  errand,  the  woman  came 
ramiing  down  in  a  great  fright,  saying  that  her  mis- 
tress was  sitting  ahove,  in  her  arm-chair,  looking  pre- 
cisely as  she  had  left  her  below.  The  lady  went  up 
stairs,  and  saw  herself  as  described  by  the  woman,  very 
shortly  after  which  she  died. 

Dr.  Werner  relates,  that  a  jeweller  at  Ludwigsburg, 
named  Batzel,  when  in  pertect  health,  one  evening,  on 
taming  the  comer  of  a  street,  met  his  own  form,  face 
to  &ce;  the  figure  seemed  as  real  and  life-like  as  him- 
self; and  he  was  so  dose  as  to  look  into  its  veiy  eyes. 
He  was  seized  with  terror,  and  it  vanished.  He  related 
the  circumstance  to  several  people,  and  endeavoured  to 
laugh,  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  evident  he  was  painfully 
impressed  with  it.  Shortly  afterwards,  as  he  was  pas- 
sing through  a  forest,  he  feU  in  with  some  wood-cutters, 
who  asked  him  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  ropes  with  which 
they  were  pulling  down  an  oak  tree.  He  did  so,  and 
was  killed  by  its  ML  , 

Becker,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Rostock,  having 
fidlen  into  argument  with  some  friends,  r^arding  a 
diluted  point  in  theology,  on  going  to  his  library  to 
fetch  a  book  which  he  wished  to  refer  to,  saw  himself 
sitting  at  the  table  in  the  seat  he  usually  occupied.  He 
approached  the  figure,  which  appeared  to  be  reading, 
and,  looking  over  its  shoulder,  he  observed  that  the 
book  open  before  it  was  a  Bible,  and  that,  with  one  of 
the  fingers  oi  the  right  hand,  it  pointed  to  the  passage, 
^Make  ready  thy  house,  for  thou  must  die."  He 
returned  to  the  company,  and  related  what  he  had  seen, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  their  arguments  to  the  contraiy, 
lemained  fully  persuaded  that  his  death  was  at  hand. 
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He  took  leaTB  of  Im  friendSy  and  ezpiiwi  on  the  follow* 
ing  day,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  had  already 
attained  a  considerable  age.  Those  who  wonld  not 
believe  in  the  appeonmoe,  said  he  had  died  of  the 
fright;  but^  whether  he  did  so  or  not,  the  drcnmstance 
IB  sufficiently  remarkable ;  and,  if  this  were  a  real,  out- 
standing apparition^  it  would  go  strongly  to  support  the 
hypothesis  fdlnded  to  above;  whilst,  if  it  were  a  spectral 
illusion,  it  ifl|,  certainly,  an  infinitely  strange  one. 

As  I  am  aware  how  difficult  it  is,  except  where  the 
appearanoe  is  seen  by  more  persons  than  one,  to  distin- 
guish cases  of  actual  self-seemg  from  those  of  spectral 
illusion,  I  do  not  linger  longer  in  this  department,  but, 
returning  to  the  analogous  subject  of  Doppelgangers,  I 
will  relate  a  few  curious  instances  of  this  kind  of  phe- 
nomenon. 

Stilling  relates,  that  a  government  officer,  <^  the 
name  of  Triplin,  in  Weimar,  on  going  to  his  office  to 
fetch  a  paper  of  importance,  saw  his  own  likeness  sit- 
ting there,  with  the  deed  before  him.  Alarmed,  he 
returned  hDme,  and  desired  his  maid  to  go  there  and 
fetch  the  paper  she  would  find  on  the  tabla  The  maid 
saw  the  same  form,  and  imagined  that  her  znaster  had 
gone  by  another  road,  and  got  there  before  her ;  his 
mind  seems  to  have  preceded  his  body. 

The  Landrichter,  or  Sheriff  F.,  in  Frankfort,  sent  his 
secretary  on  an  errand;  presently  afterwards,  the  secre- 
tary re-entered  the  room,  and  laid  hold  of  a  book.  His 
master  asked  him  what  had  brought  him  back,  where- 
upon the  figure  vanished,  and  the  book  fell  to  the 
ground ;  it  was  a  volume  of  Linnaeus.  In  the  evening, 
when  the  secretary  returned,  and  was  interrogated  with 
regard  to  his  expedition,  he  said  that  he  had  £illen  into 
an  eager  dispute  with  an  acquaintance,  as  he  went 
along,  about  some  botanical  question,  and  had  ardently 
wished  he  had  had  his  Lumseus  with  him  to  refer  to. 

Dr.  Werner  relates,  that  Professor  Happach  had  an 
elderly  maid-servant,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  coming 
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wery  morning  to  call  him^  and  on  entering  the  room, 
which  he  generally  heard  her  do,  she  nsnally  looked  at 
a  clock  which  stood  nnder  the  mirror.  One  morning 
she  entered  so  softly,  that  though  he  saw  her  he  did  not 
hear  her  foot;  she  went,  as  was  her  custom,  to  the 
dock,  and  came  to  his  bedside,  but  suddenly  turned 
round  and  left  the  room.  He  called  after  her,  but  she 
not  answering,  he  jumped  up  out  of  bed  and  pursued 
her.  He  could  not  see  her,  howeyer,  till  he  reached 
her  room,  where  he  found  her  fast  asleep  in  bed.  Sub- 
sequently the  same  thing  occurred  frequently  with  this 
woman. 

An  exactly  parallel  case  was  related  to  me  as  occurring 
to  himself,  by  a  publisher  in  Edinburgh.  His  hous&< 
keeper  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  eveiy  morning. 
On  one  occasion,  being  perfectly  awake,  he  saw  her 
enter,  walk  to  the  window,  and  go  out  again  without 
speaking.  Being  in  the  habit  of  &stening  his  door,  he 
supposed  he  had  omitted  to  do  so;  but  presently  after- 
wards he  heard  her  knocking  to  come  in,  and  he  found 
the  door  was  still  locked.  She  assured  him  she  had  not 
been  there  before.  He  was  in  perfectly  good  health  at 
the  time  this  happened. 

Only  a  few  nights  since,  a  lady,  with  whom  I  am 
intimately  acquainted,  was  in  bed,  and  had  not  been  to 
sleep,  when  she  saw  one  of  her  daughters,  who  slept  in 
an  upper  room,  and  who  had  retired  to  rest  some  time 
before,  standing  at  the  foot  of  her  bed.  "  H — ,^  she 
said,  ''what  is  the  matter)  what  are  you  come  fori" 
The  daughter  did  not  answer,  but  moved  away.  The 
mother  jumped  out  of  bed,  but  not  seeing  her,  got  in 
again:  but  the  figure  was  still  there.  Perfectly  satisfied 
it  was  really  her  daughter,  she  spoke  to  her,  asking  if 
anything  had  happened;  but  again  the  figure  moved 
silently  away,  and  again  the  mother  jumped  out  of  bed, 
and  actually  went  part  of  the  way  up  stairs;  and  this 
occurred  a  third  time.  The  daughter  was  during  the 
whole  of  this  time  aaleep  in  her  bed;  and  the  lady  her- 
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self  is  quite  in  her  usual  state  of  health;  not  robust,  but 
not  by  any  means  sickly,  nor  in  the  slightest  degree 
hysterical  or  nervous;  yet,  she  is  perfecUy  convinced 
that  she  saw  the  figure  of  her  daughter  on  that  occa- 
Aon,  though  quite  unable  to  account  for  the  circum- 
stance.  Probably  the  daughter  was  urean:ing  oi  thi 
mother. 

Edwird  Stem,  author  of  some  German  works^  had 
friend,  who  was  frequently  seen  otU  of  the  body,  as  tht 
Germans  term  it;  and  the  &ther  of  that  person  was  so 
much  the  subject  of  this  phenomenon,  that  he  was  often 
observed  to  enter  his  house,  whilst  he  was  yet  working 
in  the  fields.  His  wife  used  to  say  to  him,  ''Why, 
papa^  you  came  home  before;"  and  he  would  answer,  ^  I 
dare  say;  I  was  so  anxious  to  get  away  earlier,  but  it 
was  impossible." 

The  cook  in  a  convent  of  nuns,  at  Ebersdorf,  was 
fi^uently  seen  picking  herbs  in  the  garden,  when  she 
WHS  in  the  kitchen  and  much  in  need  of  them. 

A  Danish  physician,  whose  name  Dr.  Werner  does 
not  mention,  is  said  to  have  been  frequently  seen 
entering  a  patient's  room,  and  on  being  spoken  to,  the 
figure  would  disappear,  with  a  sigh.  T\n&  used  to  occur 
when  \m  had  made  an  appointment  which  he  was  pre- 
vented keeping,  and  was  rendered  uneasy  by  the  failure. 
The  hearing  of  it,  however,  occasioned  him  such  an 
unpleasant  sensation  that  he  requested  his  patients  never 
to  tell  him  when  it  happened. 

A  president  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Ulm,  named 
Pfizer,  attests  the  truth  of  the  following  case: — ^A 
gentleman,  holding  an  official  situation,  had  a  son  at 
Gottingen,  who  wrote  home  to  his  father,  requesting 
Vim  to  send  him,  without  delay,  a  certain  book,  which 
Ae  required  to  aid  him  in  preparing  a  dissertation  he 
mm  engaged  in.  The  fitther  answered,  that  he  had 
sought  but  could  not  find  the  work  in  question.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  latter  had  been  taking  a  book  from  his 
sheLvea^  when,  on  turning  round,  he  beheld,  to  his 
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amazement,  liis  son  just  in  the  act  of  stretching  up  his 
hand  towards  one  on  a  high  shelf  in  another  part  of  the 
roouL  "  Hallo  r  he  exclaimed,  supposing  it  to  be  the 
joung  man  himself;  but  the  figure  disappeared;  and,  on 
examining  the  shel^  the  father  found  there  the  book 
that  was  required,  which  he  immediatdj  forwarded  to 
to  Gottingen;  but  before  it  could  arrive  there,  he  re* 
oeived  a  letter  from  his  son,  describing  the  exact  spot 
where  it  was  to  be  found. 

A  case  of  what  is  called  spectral  illusion  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Paterson,  which  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  phenomena  I  am  treating  of  One  Sunday 
evening  Miss  N.  was  left  at  home  the  sole  inmate  of  the 
house,  not  being  permitted  to  accompany  her  family  to 
church,  on  account  of  her  delicate  state  of  healtL  Her 
father  was  an  infirm  old  man,  who  seldom  went  from 
home,  and  she  was  not  aware  whether,  on  this  occasion, 
he  had  gone  out  with  the  rest  or  not.  By  and  by, 
there  came  on  a  severe  storm  of  thunder,  lightnings  and 
nun,  and  Miss  N.  is  described  as  becoming  veiy  uneasy 
about  her  &ther.  Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling 
Dr.  Paterson  says,  she  went  into  the  back  room,  where 
he  usually  sat,  and  there  saw  him  in  his  arm  chair. 
Not  doubting  but  it  was  himself  she  advanced,  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  but  her  hand  encountered 
vacancy;  and,  alarmed,  she  retired.  As  she  quitted  the 
room,  however,  she  looked  back,  and  there  still  sat  the 
figure.  Not  being  a  believer  in  what  is  called  the 
'^  supernatural,"  Miss  N.  resolved  to  overcome  her 
apprehensions,  and  return  into  the  room^  which  she  did, 
and  saw  the  figure  as  before.  For  the  space  of  fully 
half  an  hour  ^e  went  in  and  out  of  the  room  in  thia 
manner,  before  it  disappeared.  She  did  not  see  it 
vanish,  but  the  fifth  time  she  returned,  it  waa  gone; 
Dr.  Paterson  vouches  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  and 
no  doubt  of  its  being  a  mere  illusion  occurs  to  him, 
though  the  lady  had  never  %efore  or  since,  as  she 
MMired  him,  be^  troubled  with  the  malady.    It  seems 
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to  tne  nraoh  more  likely  that,  vhaa  the  ttom  came  oa, 
the  thoughts  of  the  old  man  vould  be  intensely  dnwn 
homevanl^  he  would  naturallj'  wish  himself  in  hia 
oconfortable  arm  chair,  and  knowing  his  yoimg  daughter 
to  be  alone,  he  would  inevitably  feel  some  anxiety  about 
her  too.  There  tne  a  mutual  projection  of  their  spirits 
towards  each  other;  and  the  one  that  was  moat  eafoly 
freed  from  its  bonds  was  seen  where  in  the  spirit  it 
actually  was;  for,  as  I  have  said  above,  a  spirit  out  of 
the  Qeeh,  to  whom  space  is  annihilated,  must  be  where 
its  thoughts  and  afiecticins  ai^  for  its  thoughts  and 
aSections  are  itw^ 

I  obserre  that  Sir  David  Brewster  and  others,  who 
have  writt^i  on  this  subject,  and  who  represent  aU 
these  phenomena  as  images  projected  on  the  retina 
from  die  brain,  dweU  much  on  the  &ct  that  they  ore 
seen  alike,  whether  the  eye  be  closed  or  open.  There 
are,  however,  two  answers  to  be  made  to  this  argu- 
ment; first,  that  even  if  it  were  bo,  the  proof  would 
not  be  deciBive ;  since  it  is  generally  with  closed  eyea 
that  somnambulic  persons  see — whether  natural  som- 
nambulee  or  magnetic  patients  ;  and,  secondly,  I  £nd 
is  some  instances  whidi  appear  to  me  to  be  genuine 
caeee  of  an  objective  appearance,  that  where  the  expe- 
riment has  been  tried  the  figure  is  not  seen  when  the 
eyeeare  doeed. 

The  author  of  a  work,  entitled  "  An  Tnquiiy  into 

the  Nature  of  Ghosts."  who  adopts  the  illosion  theoiy, 

oiy,  as  one  be  can  vouch  for, 

lio  give  the  names  of  the  pai^ 

ige  of  seven  years,  being  in  a 
other's  houB^  in  the  p^ish  of 
ind,  saw  what  she  thought  was 

at  a  time  that  he  was  in  bed, 
leen  removed  Ga  a  ooiuddetKbls 
L  the  field,  also,   at   the  same 

and  John,  his  feUow-Berrant, 
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One  of  these  oried  oat,  '^  Go  to  j<na  &&er, 

She  tamed  roand,  and  the  figare  had  diaappearE 

retomiiig  home^  she  said,  '^  Where  is  my  father  f 

mother  answered,  ''In  bed,  to  be  saie^  child;'' 

which  he  had  not  been, 

I  qaote  this  case  becsaose  the  Sgare  was  seen  1 

peraona;  I  covid  mention  aeveral  aimilar  instance 

wiien  Oioij  seen  bj  one  they  are^  ofooiuae,  op 

another  exphuiatian, 

Chethe,   whose  fyanUy,   by  the   way,  were  g 

aeera,  relatea,  that  aa  he  was  onoe  in  an  uneasf  sta 

mind,  lidii^  along  a  foot-path  towards  Draaenh 

he  saw,    ^^not  with  the  eyes  of  his  body,  but  i 

thotse  of  his  spirit,'*  himself  on  horseback  coming 

wards  himy   in  a  dress  that  he  then  did  not  poss 

It  was  grey,  and  trimmed  with  gold ;  the  figure  < 

appeared ;  but  eight  years  afterwards  he  found  hinu 

cpite  accidentally,  on  that  spot,  on  horseback,  anc 

^ceciaeiLy  fbat  abt^^iQ,^     T\ub  aeema  to  liave  'been  a  • 

oi  second  vighL    Il^q  sbory  o£  Byron^a  'being  eeei 

%it^TA<A\££iSl  ^£^  f^ttUR)  «Qj9l,  1  tbm]i 

aaad  a^ea  lima  gje^  into  bed.   "Wbea 
room  tibs;  ioand  no  cAotbea )  but 
to  have  been  lam  id,  and  tlrere  wi 
upon  the  ceiling,  as  if  from  the  p 
IncaJ  Buid    The  only  thing  th^  ^ 
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remember  wheiebj  to  acooont  fot  this  eztraozdmaiy 
circumstanoe  wsb,  that  whilst  abroad,  and  in  company, 
he  had  been  overcome  with  enntii,  &llen  into  a  deep 
reverie,  and  had  for  a  time  forgotten  that  he  was  not 
at  home. 

When  I  read  this  story,  though  I  have  leamt  from 
experience  to  be  very  cantioiis  how  I  pronoonce  that 
impossible  which  I  know  nothing  about,  I  confess  it 
somewhat  exceeded  my  receptive  ca/paidty,  bnt  I  have 
since  heard  of  a  mmilar  instance,  so  well  authenticated, 
that  my  incredulity  is  shaken. 

Dr.  Kemer  relates  that  a  canon  <^  a  Catholic  cathe- 
dral, of  somewhat  dissipated  habits^  on  coming  home 
one  evening,  saw  a  light  in  his  bedroom.  When  the 
maid  opened  the  doOT  she  started  bade  with  surprise, 
whilst  he  inquired  why  she  had  left  a  candle  burning 
up  stairs ;  upon  which  she  declared  that  he  had  come 
home  just  before,  and  gone  to  his  room,  and  she  had 
been  wondering  at  his  unusual  silence.  On  ascending 
to  his  chamber  he  saw  himself  sitting  in  the  arm-chair. 
The  figure  arose,  passed  him,  and  went  out  at  the  room- 
door.  He  was  extremely  alarmed,  expecting  his  death 
was  at  hand.  He,  however,  lived  many  years  after- 
wards, but  the  influence  on  his  moral  character  was 
very  beneficial 

Not  long  since,  a  professor,  I  think  of  theology,  at 
a  college  at  Berlin,  addressed  his  dass,  saying  that, 
instead  of  his  usual  lecture,  he  should  relate  to  them 
a  circumstance  which,  the  preceding  evening^  had  oc- 
curred to  himself  bdieving  the  efiects  woald  be  no 
less  salutaiy. 

He  then  told  them,  that  as  he  was  going  liome  the 
last  evening,  he  had  seen  his  own  imago,  or  double,  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  street.  He  looked  away,  and  tried 
to  avoid  it,  but  finding  it  still  accompanied  him,  he  took 
a  short  cut  home,  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  it,  wherein 
he  succeeded,  till  he  came  opposite  his  own  honsei 
wbm  he  saw  it  at  the  door* 
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It  rang;  the  maid  opened;  it  entered;  she  handed  it  a 
candle,  and,  as  the  professor  stood  in  amazement  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  he  saw  the  light  passing  the 
windows,  as  it  wound  its  way  up  to  hUa  own  ohamher. 
He  then  orossed  over  and  rang;  the  servant  was  nata- 
raUy  dreadfiilly  alarmed  on  seeing  him,  bat,  without 
waiting  to  ezpJain,  he  aso^ided  the  stairs.  Just  as  he 
reached  his  own  chamber,  he  heard  a  loud  crash,  and, 
on  opening  the  door,  they  fonnd  no  one  there,  bat  the 
ceiling  had  &llen  in,  and  his  life  was  thus  saved.  The 
seivant  corroborated  this  statement  to  the  stadents; 
and  a  minister,  now  attached  to  one  of  the  Scotch 
churches^  was  present  when  the  professor  told  his  tala 
Without  admitting  the  doctrine  of  protecting  spirits,  it 
is  difficult  to  account  fi>r  these  latter  circumstanoes. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  an  apparent  friendly  inter* 
vention  occurred  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  A.  T.,  of  Edin- 
burgL  He  was  sitting  up  late  one  night>  reading  in 
his  study,  when  he  heard  a  foot  in  the  passage,  and 
knowing  the  family  were,  or  ought  to  be,  idl  in  bed,  he 
rose  and  looked  out  to  ascertain  who  it  was,  but  see- 
ing nobody,  he  sat  down  again.  Presently,  the  sound 
recurred,  and  he  was  sore  there  was  somebody,  though 
he  could  not  see  him.  The  foot>  however,  eviden^y 
ascended  the  stairs,  and  he  followed  it,  till  it  led  him 
to  the  nursery  door,  which  he  opened,  and  found  the 
furniture  was  on  fire;  and  thu%  but  for  this  kind  office 
of  his  good  angel,  his  children  would  have  been  burnt 
in  their  beds. 

The  moBt  extraordinary  history  of  this  sort^  how- 
ever,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  the  fiillowin^  the 
foots  of  which  are  perfectly  authentic:-* 

Some  seventy  or  eighty  years  since^  the  apprentioe^ 
or  assistant,  of  a  respectable  surgeon  in  Glasgow,  was 
known  to  have  had  an  illicit  connexion  with  a  servant 
girl,  who  somewhat  suddenly  disappeared.  No  sua- 
picion,  however,  seems  to  have  been  entectained  of  foul 
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play.  It  i^fypean  niher  to  haTe  been  msppoBed  that  aha 
had  retired  for  the  purpoee  of  being  AAiTfinfH^^  and,  ooih 
fequentljy  no  inquiries  were  made  about  her. 

Glasgow  was,  at  that  peiiod,  a  very  different  place 
to  whf2  it  is  at  present,  in  more  respects  than  one; 
and  amongst  its  pecoliaiities  was  the  eztnuwdinaiy 
strictness  with  which  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
was  enforced,  insamuch  that  nobody  was  permitted  to 
show  themselves  in  the  streets  or  public  walks  during 
the  hours  dedicated  to  the  church  services ;  and  there 
were  actually  inspectors  appointed  to  see  that  this  regu- 
lation was  observed,  and  to  take  down  the  names  of 
de&olters. 

At  one  extremity  of  the  city,  there  is  some  open 
ground,  of  rather  considerable  extent,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  called  "  The  Green,*^  where  people  some- 
times resort  for  air  and  exercise;  and  whore  lovers  not 
un&equently  retire  to  enjoy  as  much  solitude  as  the 
proximity  to  so  large  a  town  can  afford. 

One  Sunday  mornings  the  inspectors  of  public  piety 
above  alluded  to  having  traversed  the  city,  and  extended 
their  perquisitions  as  &r  as  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
Green,  where  it  was  bounded  by  a  wall,  observed  a 
young  man  lying  on  the  grass,  whom  they  inmiediatdy 
recognised  to  be  the  surgeon's  assistant  lliey,  of  course, 
inquired  why  he  was  not  at  church,  and  proceeded  to 
register  his  name  in  their  books,  but  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  any  excuse  for  his  offence,  he  only  rose 
from  the  ground,  saying,  "  I  am  a  miserable  man;  look 
in  the  water!**  He  then  immediately  crossed  a  stile, 
which  divided  the  wall,  and  led  to  a  path  extending 
along  the  side  of  the  river  towards  the  Butheiglen- 
road.  They  saw  him  cross  the  stile,  but,  not  oomprfr- 
hending  the  significance  of  his  words,  instead  of  ob- 
serving him  further,  they  naturally  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  water,  where  they  presently  perceived  the 
body  of  a  woman.  Having  with  some  d^culty  dragged 


tt  ashore,  they  immediately  prooeeded  to  cany  it  into 
the  town,  assisted  by  several  other  persons^  who  by  this 
time  had  joined  them.  It  was  now  about  one  o'dodc^ 
and  as  they  passed  throng  the  streets^  they  weie  ob- 
structed by  the  congregation  that  was  issuing  firam  one 
of  the  principal  places  of  worship;  and  as  they  stood 
up  for  a  moment,  to  let  them  pass,  they  saw  the  sur- 
geon's assistant  issue  from  the  churdi  door.  As  it  was 
quite  possible  for  him  to  have  gone  round  some  other 
way,  and  got  there  before  them,  they  were  not  much 
surprised.  He  did  not  approach  them,  but  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  whilst  they  proceeded  on  their  way. 

On  examination,  the  woman  proved  to  be  the  Tniaging 
servant-girL  She  was  pregnant,  and  had  evidently 
been  murdered  with  a  surgeon's  instrument,  which  was 
found  entangled  amongst  her  clothe&  Upon  this,  in 
consequence  of  his  known  connexion  with  her,  and  his 
implied  self-accusation  to  the  inspectors,  the  young  man 
was  apprehended^^n  suspicion  of  being  the  giulty  party, 
and  tried  upon  the  circuit.  He  was  the  last  person 
seen  in  her  company  immediately  previous  to  her  dis- 
appearance; and  there  was  altogether  such  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  against  him,  as,  corroborated  by  what 
occurred  on  the  Green,  would  have  justified  a  verdict 
ofguiUy.  But,  strange  to  say,  this  last  most  important 
item  in  tbe  evidence  fiuled,  and  he  established  an  inoon* 
trovertible  alibi;  it  being  proved,  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  that  he  had  been  in  church  from  the 
beginning  of  the  service  to  the  end  of  it.  He  was 
therefore  acquitted;  whilst  the  public  were  left  in  the 
greatest  perplexity,  to  account  as  they  could  for  this 
extraordmaiy  discrepancy.  The  young  man  was  well 
known  to  the  inspectors,  and  it  was  in  broad  daylight 
that  they  had  met  him  and  placed  his  name  in  their 
books.  Neither,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  they 
seeking  for  him,  nor  thinking  of  him,  nor  of  the  woman, 
about  whom  there  existed  neither  curiosity  nor  suspi- 
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cion.    Least  of  all,  would  thej  have  Bought  her  where 
■he  was,  but  for  the  hint  giren  to  them. 

The  interest  excited  at  the  time  was  reiy  great ;  btH 
no  natural  explanation  of  the  mysterj  has  erer  beMk 
BUggested* 
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APPABITION& 

JL  HE  numbor  of  stories  on  record,  which  seem  to  sapf  jori 
the  views  I  have  suggested  in  my  last  chapter,  is,  I 
bausy,  little  suspected  by  people  in  general;  and  still 
loss  is  it  imagined  that  similar  occurrences  are  yet  fre- 
quently taking  place.  I  had,  indeed,  myself  no  idea  of 
either  one  circumstance  or  the  other,  till  my  attention 
being  accidentally  turned  in  this  direction^  I  was  led 
into  inquiries,  the  result  of  which  has  extremely  sur- 
prised ma  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all  my  ac- 
quaintance are  ghost-seers,  or  tliat  these  things  happen 
every  day;  but  the  amount  ot  what  I  do  mean,  is  tnis: 
firsts  that  besides  the  nimierous  instances  of  such  phe- 
nomena alluded  to  in  history,  which  have  been  treated 
as  fistbles  by  those  who  profess  to  believe  the  rest  of  the 
narratives^  though  the  whole  rests  upon  the  same  foun- 
dation, i.  e.,  tradition  and  hear-say;  besides  these,  there 
exists,  in  one  form  or  another,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  recorded  cases,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  languages, 
exhibiting  that  degree  of  similarity  which  mark  them 
as  belonging  to  a  class  of  £Ehcts,  many  of  these  being  of 
a  nature  which  seems  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
bringing  them  under  the  theory  of  spectral  illuaioiui; 
and,  secondly,  that  I  scaioely  meet  any  one  man  or 
woman,  who,  if  I  can  induce  them  to  believe  I  will  not 
publish  their  names,  and  am  not  going  to  laugh  at 
them,  is  not  prepared  to  tell  me  of  some  occurrence  of 
the  sort,  as  having  happened  to  themselves,  their 
Tf  or  their  fiiends.    I  admit  that  in  many  uf 
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gtanoeB  they  terminate  their  narration  by  flaying,  thai 
they  think  it  must  have  been  an  Olnsion,  hecau$e  they 
cannot  bring  themselyes  to  believe  in  ghosts;  not  nntr^ 
qnently  adding,  that  they  wish  to  think  so;  mnoe  to 
think  otherwise  would  make  them  nnoomfortabla    I 
confess^  however,  that  this  seems  to  me  a  very  unwise^ 
as  well  as  a  very  unsafe  way  of  treating  the  matter. 
Believing  the  appearance  to  be  an  illaaion,  beca^tse  they 
oannot  bring  themselves  to  believe  in  ghosts,  simply 
amounts  to  saying,  ''I  don't  believe,  because  I  don*t 
believe;"  and  is  an  argument  of  no  effect,  except  to 
invalidate  their  capacity  for  judging  the  question  at  all; 
but  the  second  reason  for  not  believing,  namely,  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  do  so,  has  not  only  the  same  disad- 
vantage, but  is  liable  to  much  more  serious  objections; 
for  it  is  our  duty  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  an  a££aaT  that 
eonoems  every  soul  of  us  so  deeply;  and  to  shrink  from 
looking  at  it,  lest  it  should  disclose  something  we  do 
not  like,  is  an  expedient  as  childish  as  it  is  desperate. 
In  reviewing  my  late  novel  of  "  Lilly  Dawson,"  where 
I  announce  the  present  work^  I  observe,  that  whilst 
some  of  the  reviewers  scout  the  very  idea  of  anybody's 
believing  in  ghosts,  others,  less  rash,  whilst  they  admit 
"ihat  it  is  a  subject  we  know  nothing  about,  object  to 
further  investigation,  on  account  of  the  terrors  and  unr 
oomfortable  fedings  that  will  be  engendered.     Now^ 
certainly,  if  it  were  a  matter  in  which  we  had  no 
personal  concern,  and  which  belonged  merely  to  the 
region  of  speculative  curiosity,  everybody  would  be 
p^ectly  justified  in  following  their  inclinations  with 
v^gard  to  it;  there  would  be  no  reason  for  frightening 
themselves  if    they  do   not  like  it;  but  since  it  ia 
perfectly  certain  that  the  fate  of  these  poor  ghosts,  be 
it  what  it  may,  wiU  be  ours  some  day — ^perhaps  before 
another  year  or  another  week  has  passed  over  our  heads 
— to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth,  because  it  may,  per- 
chance, occasion  us  some  uncomfortable  feelings,  is 
«urely  astrange  mixture  c€ contemptible  oowardioe  and 
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daring  temeritj.  If  it  be  tarae,  that  bj  aome  law  of 
natare^  departed  flouls  occasionallj  reyisit  the  earth,  ve 
may  be  quite  oertaiii  that  it  was  intended  we  shotdd 
know  it^  and  that  the  law  is  to  some  good  end;  for  do 
law  of  Qod  can  be  pnrposeless  or  mischievons  j  and  is  it 
conceiyable  that  we  ^ould  say^  we  will  not  know  it^ 
because  it  is  disagreeable  to  nsf  Is  not  this  very  like 
saying,  ^^  Let  us  eat^  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow 
we  die!"  and  yet  refusing  to  inquire  what  is  to  become 
of  us  when  we  do  die?  refusing  to  avail  ourselves  of 
that  demonstrative  proo^  whidi  God  has  merdMly 
placed  within  our  reshchf  And  with  aU  this  obstinacy, 
people  do  not  get  rid  of  the  apprehension;  they  go  on 
struggling  against  it  and  keeping  it  down  by  argument 
and  reason,  but  there  are  very  few  persons  indeed,  men 
or  women,  who,  when  placed  in  a  situation  calculated 
to  suggest  the  idea,  do  not  feel  the  intuitive  conviction 
stirring  within  theuL  In  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  life,  nobody  suffers  from  this  terror;  in  the  extraor- 
dinary ones,  I  find  the  professed  disbelievers  not  much 
better  off  than  the  believers.  Not  long  ago,  I  heard  a 
lady  expressing  the  great  alarm  she  d^ould  have  felt^ 
had  she  been  exposed  to  spend  a  whole  night  on  Ben 
Lomond,  as  Margaret  Fuller,  the  American  authoress, 
did  lately;  ^'  for,"  said  she,  ^*  though  I  don't  believe  in 
ghosts,  I  should  h«ve  been  dreadfully  afraid  of  seeing 
one^  thenr 

Moreover,  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  man,  in  his 
normal  state,  oould  ever  encounter  an  incorporeal  spirit 
without  considerable  awe,  I  am  inclined  to  think  thai 
the  extreme  terror  the  idea  inspires  arises  from  bad 
training.  The  ignorant  frighten  children  With  ghosts^ 
and  the  better  educated  assure  them  there  is  no  such 
thing.  Our  understanding  may  believe  the  latter,  but 
our  instincts  believe  the  former;  so  that^  out  of  this 
education,  we  r&tain  the  terror,  and  just  beHeve  enough 
to  make  it  very  troublesome  whenever  we  are  placed  in 
woumtrtanoes  that  awaken  it.    KoW;  perhaps,  if  the 


thing  were  differenily  managed,  the  reealt  might  he 
different.  Suppose  the  subject  were  duly  investigatect, 
and  it  were  ascertained  that  the  yiews  I  and  many 
others  are  disposed  to  entertain  with  regard  to  it  are 
OGrrect;  and  suppose,  then,  children  were  calmly  told 
that  it  is  not  impossible,  but  that  on  some  occasion  they 
may  see  a  departed  Mend  again;  that  the  laws  of 
nature  establi^ed  by  an  all-wise  Proyidenoe  admit  of 
the  dead  sometimes  revisiting  the  earth,  doubtless  for 
the  benevolent  purpose  of  keeping  alive  in  us  our  £Edth 
in  a  future  state;  that  death  is  merely  a  transition  to 
another  life,  which  it  depends  on  ourselves  to  make  happy 
or  otherwise;  and  that,  whilst  those  spuits  which  appear 
bright  and  blessed  may  well  be  objects  of  our  envy,  the 
others  should  excite  only  our  intense  compassion.  I 
am  persuaded  that  a  child  so  educated  would  feel  no 
terror  at  the  sight  of  an  apparition,  more  especially  as 
there  very  rarely  seems  to  be  anything  ternfic  in  the 
aspect  of  these  forms;  they  generally  come  in  their 
f^  **  habits  as  they  lived,'*  and  appear  so  much  like  the 
living  person  in  the  flesh,  that  where  they  are  not 
known  to  be  already  dead,  they  are  frequently  mistaken 
fi)r  theuL  There  are  exceptions  to  this  nde,  but  it  is 
very  rare  that  the  forms  in  themselves  exhibit  anything 
to  create  alarm. 

As  a  proof  that  a  child  would  not  naturally  be 
terrified  at  the  sight  of  an  apparition,  I  will  adduce  the 
following  instance^  the  authenticity  of  which  I  can 
vouch  for: — 

A  lady  with  her  child  embarked  on  board  a  vene. 
at  Jamaica^  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  her  friends  it 
England,  Irving  her  husband  behind  her  quite  weU. 
It  was  a  sailing  packet,  and  they  had  been  some  time 
at  sea»  when,  one  evening,  whilst  Uie  child  was  kneeling 
before  her,  saying  his  prayers,  previously  to  going  to 
rest,  he  suddenly  said,  looking  eagerly  to  a  particular 
qwt  in  the  cabin,  "  Mamma^  papal"  ''Nonsense,  mT 
dearl"  the  mother  answered;  ^'jou  know  your  papa  it 
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not  here!**  ''He  is,  indeed,  mammay*  rettumed  the 
diild;  ''he  is  looking  at  ns  now!"  Nor  ootdd  she 
convince  him  to  the  contrary.  When  she  went  on 
deck,  she  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  captain, 
who  thought  it  so  strange,  that  he  said  he  woidd  note 
down  the  date  of  the  occurrence.  The  lad  j  begged  him 
not  to  do  so,  sayiDgy  that  it  was  attaching  a  sigmficanoe 
to  it  which  would  make  her  miserable;  he  did  it,  how- 
eyer,  and  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  England,  she 
leamt  that  her  husband  had  died  exactly  at  that  period. 

I  have  met  with  other  instances  in  which  children 
have  seen  apparitions  without  exhibiting  any  alarm; 
and  in  the  case  of  Fredericka  Hauffe,  the  in&nt  in  her 
armi  was  frequently  observed  to  point  smilingly  to 
those  which  ^e  herself  said  she  saw.  In  the  above 
related  case,  we  find  a  valuable  example  of  an  appari- 
tion which  we  cannot  believe  to  have  been  a  mere  sub- 
jective phenomenon,  though  seen  by  one  person  and 
not  by  another.  The  receptivity  of  tJie  child  may  have 
been  greater,  or  the  rapport  betwixt  it  and  its  &ther 
stronger,  but  this  occurrence  inevitably  leads  us  to 
^gg^  bow  often  our  departed  friends  may  be  near 
xjs,  and  we  not  see  them ! 

A  Mr.  B.,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  informed  me 
that  some  years  ago  he  lost  two  children.  There  was 
en  interval  of  two  years  between  their  deaths;  and 
about  as  long  a  period  had  elapsed  since  the  decease  of 
the  second,  when  the  circumstance  I  am  about  to 
relate  took  place.  It  may  be  conceived  that  at  that 
distance  of  time,  however  vivid  the  impression  had  been 
at  first,  it  had  considerably  faded  from  the  mind  of  a 
man  engaged  in  business;  and  he  assures  me  that  on  the 
night  this  event  occurred,  he  was  not  thinking  of  the 
children  at  all;  he  was^  moreover,  perfectly  well,  and 
had  neither  eaten  nor  drank  anything  unusual,  nor 
abstained  frx>m  eating  or  drinking  anything  to  which 
he  was  accustomed.  He  was,  therefore,  in  his  normal 
state;  when  shortly  after  he  had  lain  down  in  bed,  and 

ir 
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before  he  had  £sdlen  asleep,  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  oi 
the  childrea  say, ''  Papa!  Papa!" 

**  Do  you  hear  thatr  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  lat 
beside  him;  ^I  hear  Archy  calling  me,  as  plain  as  ever  I 
heard  him  in  my  life!" 

^  Nonsense !"  returned  the  lady;  '^  you  are  fancying  iiT 

But  presently  he  again  heiffd  ''Papa!  Papa!"  and 
now  both  Yoioes  spoke.  TTpoB  which,  exclaiming,  "  I 
can  stand  this  no  longer!"  he  started  up,  and  drawing 
back  the  curtains,  saw  both  children  in  their  night- 
dresses, standing  near  the  bed.  He  immediacely  jumped 
out;  whereupon  they  retreated  slowly,  and  with  their 
faces  towards  him,  to  the  window,  where  they  dis- 
appeared. He  says,  that  the  ciroomstance  made  a  great 
impression  upon  him  at  the  time;  and,  indeed,  that  it 
was  one  that  could  never  be  efikced;  but  he  did  not 
know  what  to  think  of  it,  not  believing  in  ghosts,  and 
therefore  concluded  it  must  have  been  some'  extra- 
ordinary spectral  illusion;  especially  as  his  wife  heard 
nothing.  It  may  have  been  so;  but  that  circumstance 
by  no  means  proves  it. 

From  these  varying  d^rees  of  susceptibility,  or 
affinity,  there  seems  to  arise  another  consequence, 
namely,  that  more  than  one  person  may  see  the  same 
object,  and  yet  see  it  differently,  and  I  mention  this 
particolarly,  because  it  is  one  of  the  objections  that  un- 
reflecting persons  make  to  phenomena  oi  this  kind, 
second  sight  especially.  In  the  remarkable  instance 
which  is  recorded  to  have  occurred  at  Bipley,  in  the 
year  1812,  to  which  I  shall  allude  more  particularly  in 
a  future  chapter,  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  £sbct,  that 
the  flrst  seer  said,  ''  Look  at  those  beasts  1"  whilst  the 
second  answered,  they  were  "  not  beasts,  but  men."  In 
a  former  chapter,  I  mentioned  the  case  of  a  lady,  on 
board  a  ship,  seeing  and  feeling  a  sort  of  blue  cloud 
hanging  over  her,  which  afterwards,  as  it  retired,  as- 
sumed a  human  form,  though  still  appearing  a  vapoury 
substance.     Now,  possibly,  had  her  receptivity,  or  the 
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rapport,  been  greater,  ahe  might  h&jre  seen  the  distinot 
image  of  her  dying  friend.  I  have  met  with  seyeral 
instances  of  these  doudj  figures  being  seen,  as  if  the 
spirit  had  bnilt  itself  up  a  form  of  atmospheric  air;  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  when  other  persons  perceiTed  the 
apparitions  that  frequented  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst^ 
some  saw  those  as  cloudy  forms,  which  she  saw  distinctly 
attired  in  the  costume  they  wore  when  alive;  and  thus^ 
on  some  occasions,  apparitions  are  represented  as  being 
transparent,  whilst  on  others  they  have  not  been  dis- 
tingnishable  from  the  real  corporad  body.  All  these 
discrepancies,  and  others,  to  be  hereafter  alluded  to,  are 
doubtless  only  absurd  to  our  ignorance:  they  are  the 
results  of  physical  laws,  as  absolute,  though  not  so 
easily  asoertaliied,  as  those  by  which  the  most  ordinary 
phenomena  around  us  are  foimd  explicable. 

With  respect  to  these  cloudy  forms,  I  have  met  with 
four  instances  lately;  two  occurring  to  ladies,  and  two 
to  gentlemen;  the  one  a  minister,  and  the  other  a 
man  engaged  in  business;  and  although  I  am  quite  aware 
that  these  cases  are  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  spectral  illusion,  yet  I  do  not  think  them  so 
myself;  and  as  they  occurred  to  persons  in  their  normal 
state  of  health,  who  never  before  or  since  experienced 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  who  could  find  nothing  in 
their  own  circumstances  to  account  for  its  happening 
then,  I  shall  mention  them.  In  the  instances  of  the 
gentlemen  and  one  of  the  ladies,  they  were  suddenly 
awakened,  they  could  not  tell  by  what,  and  perceived 
bending  over  them  a  cloudy  form,  which  immediately 
retreated  slowly  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  dis- 
appeared. In  the  fourth  case,  which  occurred  to  an 
intimate  friend  of  my  own,  she  had  not  been  to  sleep; 
but  having  been  the  last  person  up  in  the  house,  had 
just  stepped  into  the  bed,  where  her  sister  had  already 
been  some  time  asleep.  She  was  perfectly  awake,  when 
her  attention  was  attracted  by  hearing  the  clink  of  glassy 
and  on  looking  up  she  saw  a  figure  standing  on  the 
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hearth,  which  was  exactly  opposite  her  side  of  the  bed^ 
and  as  there  was  water  and  a  tumbler  there,  she  con- 
cluded that  her  sister  had  stepped  out  at  the  bottom, 
onperceiYed  by  her,  and  was  drinking.  Whilst  she  was 
carelessly  observing  the  figure,  it  moved  towards  the 
bed,  and  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  her,  pressing  her  arm 
xD.  a  manner  that  gave  her  pain.  "  01^  Maria,  don't  I" 
she  exclaimed;  but  as  the  form  retreated,  and  she  lost 
sight  of  it,  a  strange  feding  crept  over  her,  and  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  ascertain  if  her  sister  was 
beside  her.  She  was,  and  asleep;  but  this  movement 
awoke  her,  and  she  found  the  other  now  in  considerable 
agitation.  She  of  course  tried  to  persuade  her  that  it  was 
a  dream  or  nightmare,  as  did  the  &mily  the  next  day; 
but  she  was  quite  clear  in  her  mind  at  the  time,  as  she 
then  assured  me,  that  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other;  though  now,  at  the  distance  of  a  year  from  the 
occurrence,  she  is  very  desirous  of  putting  that  con- 
struction upon  it.  As  somebody  will  be  ready  to 
suggest  that  this  was  a  freak  played  by  one  of  the 
family,  I  can  only  answer  that  that  is  an  explanation 
that  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
could  admit;  added  to  which,  the  figure  did  not  dis- 
appear in  the  direction  of  the  door,  but  in  quite  an 
opposite  one. 

A  very  singular  thing  happened  to  the  accomplished 
authoress  of  "  Letters  from  the  Baltic,"  on  which  my 
readers  may  put  what  interpretation  they  please ;  but  I 
give  it  here  as  a  pendent  to  the  last  story.  The  night 
before  she  left  Petersburgh  she  passed  in  the  house  of 
friend.  The  room  appropriated  to  her  use  was  a  laigi 
dining-room,  in  whidi  a  temporary  bed  was  placed,  and 
a  folding  screen  was  so  arranged  as  to  give  an  air  of 
comfort  to  the  nook  where  the  bed  stood.  She  went 
to  bed  and  to  sleep,  and  no  one  who  knows  her  can 
suspect  her  of  seeing  spectral  illusions,  or  being  in- 
capable of  distinguishing  her  own  condition  when  she 
saw  anything  whatever.    As  she  was  to  commence  her 
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jonmejr  on  the  following  day,  she  had  given  orders  to 
be  called  at  an  early  hour,  and  accordingly  she  found 
herself  awakened  towards  morning  by  an  old  woman  in  a 
complete  Bnssian  costume,  who  looked  at  her,  nodding 
and  smiling,  and  intimating,  as  she-supposed,  that  it  was 
time  to  rise.     Feeling  however  very  sleepy,  and  very 
unwilliDg  to  do  so,  ^e  took  her  watch  from  behind 
her  pillow,  and  looking  at  it  parcoxrod  that  it  ^ras  only 
four  o'clock.     As,  from  the  costume  of  the  old  woman, 
she  knew  her  to  be  a  Russian,  and  therefore  not  likely 
to  understand  any  language  she  could  speak,  she  shook 
her  head,  and  pointed  to  the  watch,  giving  her  to  un« 
derstand  that  it  was  too  early.     The  woman  looked  at 
her  and  nodded,  and  then  retreated,  whilst  the  traveller 
lay  down  again  and  soon  fell  asleep.     By  and  by  she 
was  awakened  by  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  voice  of 
the  maid  whom  she  had  desired  to  call  her.     She  bade 
her  come  in,  but  the  door  being  locked  on  the  inside, 
she  had  to   get   out  of  bed  to  admit  her.      It  now 
occurred  to  her  to  wonder  how  the  old  woman  had 
entered,  but,  taking  it  for  granted  there  was  some  other 
mode  of  ingress,  she  did  not  trouble  herself  about  it, 
but  dressed,  and  descended  to  break&st     Of  course^ 
the  inquiry  usually  addressed  to  a  stranger  was  made — 
they  hoped  she  had  slept  well!     ^'  Perfectly,*'  she  said, 
<<  only  that  one  of  their  good  people  had  been  somewhat 
over-anxious  to  get  her  up  in  the  morning  ;"  and  she 
then  mentioned  the  old  woman's  visit,  but  to  her  sur- 
prise, they  declared  they  had  no  such  person  in  the 
&mily.     ''It  must  have  been  some  old  nurse,  or  laun- 
dress, or  somebody  of  that  sort,"  she  suggested.     ''  Im- 
possible ! "  they  answered ;  "  you  must  have  dreamt  the 
whole  thing ;  we  have  no  old  woman  in  the  house ;  no- 
body wearing  that  costume ;  and  nobody  could  have  got 
in,  since  the  door  must  have  been  &stened  long  a^er 
tiiat!**     And  these  assertions  the  servants  fully  con- 
firmed ;  added  to  Tihlch,  I  should  observe,  the  house, 
like  foreign  houses  in  general,  consisted  of  a  fiat  or 
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floor,  shut  in  by  a  door,  which  separated  it  eotfrelj 
from  the  rest  of  the  building,  and,  being  high  np  from 
the  street)  nobody  could  even  have  gained  access  by  a 
window.  The  lady  now  b^inning  to  be  somewhat 
puzzled,  inquired  if  there  w^^  any  second  entrance 
into  the  room ;  but,  to  her  surprise,  she  heard  there  was 
not,  and  she  then  mentioned  that  she  had  locked  the 
door  on  going  to  bed,  and  had  found  it  locked  in  the  morn- 
ing, lie  thing  has  ever  remained  utterly  inexplicable, 
and  the  family,  who  were  much  more  amsjeed  by  it  than 
■he  was,  would  wiUingly  believe  it  to  have  been  a 
dream  ;  but  whatever  the  interpretation  of  it  may  be^ 
the  feels  quite  certain  that  that  is  not  the  true  one. 

I  make  no  comments  on  the  above  case,  though  a 
very  inexplicable  one ;  and  I  scarcely  knpw  wheth^  to 
mention  any  ef  those  well-established  tales,  which  ap- 
pear certainly  t«  be  as  satis&ctorily  attested  as  any  cir- 
cumstance which  is  usually  taken  simply  on  report  I 
allude  particularly  to  the  stories  of  IVLrs.  Bloombeig, 
General  Wynyard,  Lord  Tyrone  and  Ijady  Beresford; 
the  case  which  took  place  at  Havant^  in  Hampshire, 
and  which  is  related  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Caswdl,  the 
mathematician,  to  Dr.  Bentley ;  that  which  occurred  in 
Cornwall,  as  narrated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buddie,  one  of 
the  prebendaries  of  Exeter,  whose  assistance  and  advice 
was  asked,  and  who  himself  had  two  interviews  with 
the  spirit ;  and  many  others,  which  are  already  published 
in  different  works,  especially  in  a  little  book  entitled 
^  Accredited  Ghost  Stories."  I  may  however  mention^ 
that  with  respect  to  those  of  loidj  Beresford  and 
General  Wynyard,  the  frmiilies  of  the  parties  have 
always  maintained  their  entire  belief  in  the  circum- 
stances ;  as  do  the  &mily  of  Lady  Betiy  Oobb,  who 
took  the  ribbon  from  Lady  Beresford's  arm,  after  she 
was  dead ;  she  having  always  worn  it  since  her  inter- 
view with  the  apparition,  in  order  to  conceal  the  mark 
he  had  left  by  touching  her. 

There  hare  been  many  attempts  to  explain  away  the 
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Btoiy  of  Lord  Idttteton's  warning,  although  tho  erideDoe 
for  it  certainly  satisfied  the  family,  as  we  leam  6ani 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  said,  in  r^ard  to  it,  that  it  was  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  that  had  happened  in  his  day, 
and  that  he  heard  it  firom  the  lips  of  Lord  Westcote^ 
the  uncle  of  Lord  Littleton. 

There  is  a  sequel  however  to  this  story,  which  la 
extremely  well  authenticated,  though  much  less  gene- 
rally known.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Miles  Peter  Andrews^ 
the  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Littleton,  was  at  his  house 
at  Dartford,  when  Lord  L  died  at  Pitt-place,  'Epaom^ 
thirty  miles  ofL  Mr.  Andrews's  house  was  full  of  com- 
pany, and  he  expected  Lord  Littleton,  whom  he  had 
left  in  his  usual  stato  of  health,  to  join  him  the  next 
day,  which  was  Sunday.  Mr.  Andrews  himself  feeling 
rather  indisposed  on  the  Saturday  evening,  retired  early 
to  bed,  and  requested  Mrs.  Pigou,  one  of  his  guests,  to 
do  the  honours  of  his  supper-table.  He  admitted,  for 
he  is  himself  the  authority  for  the  story,  that  he  fell 
iuto  a  feverish  sleep  on  going  to  bed,  but  was  awakened 
between  eleven  and  twelve  by  somebody  opening  his 
curtains,  which  proved  to  be  Lord  Littleton,  in  a  night- 
gown and  cap,  which  Mr  Andrews  recognised.  Ldrd 
L  spoke,  saying  that  he  was  come  to  tell  him  aR  ioaa 
over.  It  appears  that  Lord  Littleton  was  fond  of  prac< 
tical  joking,  and  as  Mr.  A.  entertained  no  doubt  what 
ever  of  his  visitor  being  Lord  L.  himseli^  in  the  body, 
he  supposed  that  this  was  one  of  his  tri<^;  and, 
stretohmg  his  arm  out  of  bed,  he  took  hold  of  his  dip 
pers,  the  nearest  thing  he  could  get  at,  and  threw  them 
at  him,  whereupon  the  figure  retreated  to  a  dressing- 
room,  which  had  no  ingress  nor  egress,  except  throu^ 
the  bed-chamber.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Andrews  jumped 
out  of  bed  to  follow  hun,  intending  to  chastise  lum  fur- 
ther, but  he  could  find  nobody  in  either  of  the  rooms, 
although  the  door  was  locked  on  the  inside;  so  he  rang 
his  bell,  and  inquired  who  had  seen  Lord  Littleton. 
Nobody  had  seen  him ;  but^  though  how  he  had  got  in 
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or  out  of  the  room  remained  an  enigma^  Mr.  Andiewi 
aflBorted  that  he  was  certainly  there;  and,  angry  at  the 
aappofled  trick,  he  ordered  that  they  should  give  him 
no  bed,  bat  let  him  go  and  sleep  at  the  inn.  Lord 
Littleton,  however,  appeared  no  more;  and  Mr.  An- 
drews went  to  sleep,  not  entertaining  the  slightest  sus- 
picion that  he  had  seen  an  apparition.  It  happened 
that  on  the  following  morning,  Mr&  Pigou  had  occasion 
to  go  at  an  early  hour  to  London,  and  great  was  her 
astonishment  to  learn  that  Lord  Littleton  had  died  on 
the  preceding  night.  She  immediately  despatched  an 
express  to  Dartford  with  the  news,  upon  the  receipt 
of  which,  Mr.  Andrews,  then  quite  wdl,  and  remem- 
bering perfectly  all  that  had  hi^pened,  swooned  away. 
He  could  not  understand  it,  but  it  had  a  most  serious 
effect  upcm  him ;  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he 
was  not  his  own  man  again  for  three  yeara  There 
are  various  authorities  for  this  stoiy,  the  correctness 
of  which  is  vouched  for  by  some  members  of  Mrs. 
Pigou's  family,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  who  have 
frequently  heard  the  circumstances  detailed  by  herself 
and  who  assure  me  it  was  always  believed  by  the 
&mily.  I  really,  therefore,  do  not  see  what  grounds 
we  have  for  doubting  either  of  these  &cts.  Lord 
Westcote,  on  whose  word  Dr  Johnson  founded  his 
belief  of  Lord  Littleton's  warning,  was  a  man  of  strong 
sense;  and  that  the  story  was  not  looked  upon  lightly 
by  the  &mily,  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
dowager  Lady  Littleton  had  a  picture,  which  was  seen 
by  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxhall  in  her  house  in  Portugal- 
street^  as  mentioned  in  his  memoirs,  wherein  the  event 
was  commemorated.  His  lordship  is  in  bed,  the  dove 
appears  at  the  window,  and  a  female  figure  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  couch,  announcing  to  the  unhappy  pro- 
fligate his  approaching  dissolution.  That  he  mentioned 
the  warning  to  his  valet,  and  some  other  persons,  and 
that  he  talked  of  jockeying  the  ghost  by  surviving  the 
time  named,  is  certain;  as^  also,  that  he  died  with  his 
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watoh  in  his  hand,  precisely  at  the  appointed  period 
Mr.  Andrews  sajB,  that  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  stran« 
gulation,  from  a  swelling  in  the  throat,  which  might 
have  killed  him  at  any  moment ;  but  his  decease  hav- 
ing proceed^  ^m  a  natural  and  obvious  cause,  does 
not  interfere  one  way  or  the  other  with  the  validity  of 
the  prediction^  which  simply  foretold  his  death  at  a 
particular  period,  not  that  there  was  to  be  anything 
preternatural  in  the  manner  of  it. 

As  I  find  so  many  people  willing  to  believe  in 
wj^dths,  who  cannot  believe  in  ghosts — that  is,  they 
are  overpowered  by  the  numerous  examples,  and  the 
weight  of  evidence  for  the  first — ^it  would  be  very  desir- 
able if  we  could  ascertain  whether  these  wraiths  are 
seen  before  the  death  occurs,  or  after  it;  but,  though 
the  day  is  recorded,  and  seems  always  to  be  the  one 
on  which  the  death  took  place,  and  the  hour  about  the 
same,  minutes  are  not  sufficiently  observed  to  enable 
us  to  answer  that  question.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing  one,  because  the  argument  advanced  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  dead  never  are  seen,  is,  that  it  is  the 
strong  will  and  desire  of  the  expiring  person  which 
enable  him  so  to  act  on  the  nervous  system  of  his 
distant  friend,  that  the  imagination  of  the  latter  pro- 
jects the  form,  and  sees  it  as  .if  objectively.  By  ima- 
ginaUon  I  do  not  simply  mean  to  convey  the  common 
notion  implied  by  that  much  abused  word,  which  is 
only  fomcyy  but  l^e  canstnictive  imagination^  which  is 
a  much  higher  function,  and  which,  inasmudi  as  man 
is  made  in  the  likeness  of  Qod,  bears  a  distant  rela- 
tion to  that  sublime  power  by  which  the  Creator  pro- 
jects, creates,  and  upholds  his  universe;  whilst  the  far- 
working  of  the  departing  spirit  seems  to  consist  id  the 
strong  will  to  do,  reinforced  by  the  strong  fidth  that 
the  thing  can  be  done.  We  have  rarely  the  strong 
will,  and  still  more  rarely  the  strong  fiuth,  without 
which  the  will  remains  ineffective.  In  the  following 
case^  which  is  i^eotly  authentic^  the   apparition  </ 
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forget  it— waa  that  of  a  mother  aad  son.  She  waa 
also  a  highly  respectable  person,  and  was  described  to  me 
as  perfecdy  trostworthy,  by  one  who  knew  her.  She  was 
a  widow,  and  had  one  son,  to  whom  she  was  extremely 
attached.  He  however  disappeared,  one  day,  and  sIm 
never  could  learn  what  had  become  of  him;  she  always 
said,  that  if  she  did  but  know  his  fate,  she  should  be 
happier.  At  length,  when  he  had  been  dead  a  con« 
siderable  time,  her  attention  was^  one  day,  whilst  read- 
ing, attracted  by  a  slight  noise,  which  induced  her  to 
look  round;  and  she  saw  her  son,  dripping  with  water, 
and  with  a  sad  expression  of  countenance.  The  features 
however  presently  relaxed,  and  they  assooied  a  more 
pleasing  aspect  before  he  disappeared.  From  that  time 
she  ceased  to  grieve,  and  it  was  subsequently  ascertained 
that  the  young  man  had  run  away  to  sea;  but  no  more 
was  known  of  him.  Certain  it  was,  however,  that  she 
attributed  her  recovered  tranquillity  to  having  seen  her 
son  as  above  narrated. 

A  lady*  with  whom  I  am  acquaiated,  when  she  was 
a  girl,  was  one  day  standing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
with  two  others,  discussing  their  games,  when  they 
each  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Who's  that  T  There  was  a 
fourth  among  them;  a  girl  in  a  checked  pinafore;  but 
she  was  gone  again.  They  had  all  seen  her.  One  day 
a  younger  brother,  in  the  same  house,  was  playing  with 
a  whip,  when  he  suddenly  struck  at  something,  and 
cried,  ''Take  thatT  and  described  having  seen  the 
same  girL  This  led  to  some  inquiry,  and  it  was  said 
that  such  a  girl  as  they  described  had  lived  in  that 
house,  and  had  died  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog;  or, 
rather,  had  been  smothered  between  two  feather  beds ; 
but  whether  that  was  actually  done,  or  was  only  a 
report,  I  cannot  say.  Supposing  this  to  have  boen  no 
illusion,  and  I  really  cannot  see  how  it  could  be  one, 
the  memory  of  past  sports  and  pleasures  seems  to  have 
so  survived,  as  to  have  attracted  the  young  soul,  pre- 
maturely cut  oj6f,  to  the  spot  where  similar  sports  and 
pleasures  "^ere  being  enjoyed  by  the  living. 
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A  maid  servant,  in  one  of  the  midland  countieB  of 
England,  being  up  early  one  morning,  heard  her  name 
called  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  be  her  brother's,  a 
sailor  then  at  sea;  and  rmming  up,  she  fomid  him  stand- 
ing in  the  hall;  he  said  he  was  come  from  afar,  and  was 
going  again,  and  mentioned  some  other  things,  when 
her  mistress  hearing  voices,  called  ^  know  who  she  was 
talking  to;  she  said,  it  was  her  brother  from  sea.  After 
speaking  to  her  for  some  time,  she  suddenly  lost  sight 
of  him,  and  found  herself  alone.  Amazed  Ad  puzzled, 
she  told  her  mistress  what  had  happened,  who  being 
led  thus  to  suspect  the  kind  of  visitor  it  was,  looked 
out  of  the  window  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  marks 
of  footsteps,  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow. 
There  were  however  none,  and  it  was  therefore  clear 
that  nobody  could  have  entered  the  house.  Intelli- 
gence afterwards  arrived  of  the  young  man's  deatL 

This  last  is  a  case  of  wraith,  but  a  more  complicated 
one^  from  the  circmnstance  of  speech  being  superadded. 
But  this  is  not  by  any  means  an  isolated  particular; 
there  are  many  sucL  The  author  of  the  book  called 
''Accredited  Ghost  Stories,**  whose  name  I  at  this 
moment  forget,  and  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand,  give% 
on  his  own  authority,  the  following  circumstance,  pro- 
fessing to  be  acquainted  with  the  parties.  A  com- 
pany were  visiting  York  Cathedral,  when  a  gentlemao 
and  lady  who  had  detached  themselves  from  the  resi^ 
obflerved  an  officer  wearing  a  naval  uniform  approaching 
them;  he  walked  quickly,  saying  to  the  lady  as  he 
passed,  ''There  is  another  world."*  The  gentleman, 
seeing  her  greatly  agitated,  pursued  the  stranger,  but 
lost  sight  of  him,  and  nobody  had  seen  such  a  persoik 
but  themselves.  Op  returning  to  his  companion,  sh« 
told  him  that  it  was  her  brother,  who  was  then  abroad 
with  his  ship,  and  with  whom  she  had  frequently  held 
discussions  as  to  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a 
future  life.  The  news  of  the  young  man's  death  shortly 
reached  the  family.  In  this  case,  the  brother  must 
have  beea  dead;  th^  <*pirit  must  have  passed  out  of  ihifl 
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world  into  that  other,  the  existence  of  which  he  came 
to  certify.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  which,  happen- 
mg  not  long  ago,  leads  one  especially  to  regret  the  want 
of  moral  courage  which  prevents  people  giving  up  their 
names,  and  avowing  their  experience.  The  author  of 
the  above-mentioned  book,  from  which  I  boirow  this 
stoiy,  says,  that  the  sheet  had  gone  to  the  press  with 
the  real  names  of  the  parties  attached,  but  that  he  was 
requested  to  withdraw  them,  as  it  would  be  painful 
to  the  family.  My  view  of  this  case  is  so  different, 
that  had  it  occurred  to  myself  I  should  have  felt  it  my 
imperative  duty  to  make  it  known,  and  give  eveiy  satis- 
&ction  to  inquirers. 

Some  years  ago,  during  the  war,  when  Sir  Bobert 
H.  K  was  in  the  Netherlands,  he  happened  to  be  quar- 
tered with  two  other  officers,  one  of  whom  was  des- 
patched into  Holland  on  an  expedition.  One  night, 
during  his  absence,  Sir  K.  H.  E.  awoke,  and,  to  hits 
great  surprise,  saw  this  absent  friend  sitting  on  the  bed 
which  he  used  to  occupy,  with  a  wound  in  his  breast 
Sir  K.  immediately  awoke  his  companion,  who  saw  the, 
spectre  also.  The  latter  then  addressed  them,  saying, 
that  he  had  been  that  day  killed  in  a  skirmish,  and 
that  he  had  died  in  great  anxiety  about  his  £unily, 
wherefore  he  had  come  to  communicate  thai  there  was 
a  deed  of  much  consequence  to  them  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  a  certain  lawyer  in  London,  whose  name  and 
address  he  mentioned,  adding  that  this  man's  honesty 
was  not  to  be  altogether  relied  on.  He  therefore  re- 
quested that,  on  their  return  to  England,  they  would 
go  to  his  house  and  demand  the  deed,  but  that,  if  he 
denied  the  possession  of  it,  they  were  to  seek  it  in  a 
certain  drawer  in  his  office,  which  he  described  to  them. 
The  circumstance  impressed  them  very  much  at  the 
time,  but  a  long  while  had  elapsed  ere  they  reached  Eng- 
lan  d,  during  wh  ich  period  they  had  gone  through  so  many 
vicissitudes  and  seen  so  many  friends  &J1  around  them« 
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that  this  impression  was  considerably  weakened,  inso- 
mucli  that  each  went  to  his  own  home  and  his  own 
pursuits  without  thinking  of  fulfilling  the  commission 
they  had  imdertaken.  Some  time  afterwards^  however, 
it  happened  that  they  both  met  in  London^  and  they 
then  resolved  to  seek  the  street  that  had  been  named 
to  them,  and  ascertain  if  such  a  man  lived  there.  They 
found  him,  requested  an  interview,  and  demanded  the 
deed,  the  possession  of  which  he  denied;  but  their  eyes 
were  upon  the  drawer  that  had  been  described  to  them ; 
where  they  asserted  it  to  be;  and  being  there  dis- 
covered, it  was  delivered  into  their  hands.  Here,  also, 
the  soul  departed  from  the  body  whilst  the  memory  of 
the  past  and  an  anxiety  for  the  worldly  prosperity  of 
those  left  behind  survived;  and  we  thus  see  that  the 
condition  of  mind  in  which  this  person  had  died  re- 
mained unchanged.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  the 
worldly  prosperity  of  his  relatives,  and  he  found  his 
own  state  rendered  imhappy  by  the  fear  that  they  might 
suffer  from  the  dishonesty  of  his  agent.  It  may  here 
be  naturally  objected  that  hundreds  of  much-loved 
widows  and  orphans  have  been  ruined  by  dishonest 
trustees  and  agents,  where  no  ghost  came  back  to  in- 
struct them  in  the  means  of  obviating  the  misfortune. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  veiy  legitimate  objection,  and  one 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  I  must,  howevei; 
repeat  what  I  said  before;  nature  is  frdl  of  exceptional 
cases,  whilst  we  know  very  little  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  these  exceptions;  but  we  may  see  a  very  good 
reason  for  the  fiact  that  such  communications  are  the 
exception,  and  not  the  rule;  for  if  they  were  the  latter, 
the  whole  economy  of  this  earthly  life  would  be  over- 
turned, and  its  affidrs  must  necessarily  be  conducted 
in  a  totally  different  manner  to  that  which  prevails  at 
present.  What  the  effects  of  such  an  arrangement  of 
nature  would  be,  had  it  pleased  Qod  to  make  it,  he 
alone  knows;  but  certain  it  is^  that  man's  freedom, 
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a  moral  agents  would  be  in  a  great  degree  abrogated, 
were  the  barriers  that  impede  our  intercourse  with  the 
Bpiritnal  world  removed. 

It  may  be  answered,  that  this  is  an  aigoment  which 
may  be  directed  against  the  &ct  of  sacSi  appearances 
being  permitted  at  all  j  but  that  is  a  Mlacious  objection. 
Earthquakes  and  hurricanes  are  occasionally  permitted, 
which  overthrow  the  work  of  man's  hands  for  centuries ; 
but  if  these  convulsions  of  nature  were  of  every-day 
occurrence,  nobody  would  think  it  worth  their  while  to 
build  a  house  or  cultivate  the  earth,  and  the  world 
would  be  a  wreck  and  a  wilderness.  The  apparitions 
that  do  appear,  are  not  without  their  use  to  ^ose  who 
believe  in  tiiem ;  whilst  there  is  too  great  an  uncertainty 
attending  the  subject,  generally,  to  allow  of  its  ever 
being  taken  into  consideration  in  mundane  affidrs. 

The  old,  so  called,  superstition  of  the  people,  that  a 
person's  "  dying  with  something  on  his  minc^**  is  one  of 
the  frequent  causes  of  these  revisitings,  seems,  like  most 
of  their  other  superstitions,  to  be  founded  on  experience. 
I  meet  with  many  cases  in  which  some  apparently 
trivial  anxiety,  or  some  frustrated  communication,  pre- 
vents the  uneasy  spirit  flinging  off  the  bonds  that  bind 
it  to  the  earth.  I  could  quote  many  examples  charac- 
terized by  this  featiue,  but  will  confine  myself  to  two 
or  three. 

Jung  Stilling  gives  a  very  curious  one,  which  occurred 
in  the  year  1746,  and  for  the  authenticity  of  which  he 
vouches.  A  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Dorrien,  of  most 
excellent  character  and  amiable  disposition,  who  was 
tutor  in  the  Carolina  Colleges  at  Brunswick,  died  there 
in  that  year;  and  immediately  previous  to  his  death, 
he  sent  to  request  an  interview  with  another  tutor,  of 
the  name  of  Hofer,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms 
of  friendship.  Hofer  obeyed  the  summons,  but  came 
too  late ;  the  dying  man  was  already  in  the  last  agonies. 
After  a  short  time,  rumours  began  to  circulate  that 
Herr  Doirien  had  been  seen  by  different  persons  about 
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the  college;  but  as  it  was  with  the  papOs  that  these 
nimotirs  originated,  they  were  supposed  to  be  mere 
fimcies,  and  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  them. 
At  length,  however,  in  the  month  of  October,  three 
months  after  the  decease  of  Herr  Dorrien,  a  circumstance 
ocourred  that  excited  considerable  amazement  amongst 
the  professors.  It  formed  part  of  the  duty  of  Hofer  to 
go  through  the  college  every  night  between  the  hours 
of  eleven  and  twelve,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
that  all  the  scholars  were  in  bed,  and  that  nothing  irre* 
golar  was  going  on  amongst  them.  On  the  night  in 
question,  on  entering  one  of  the  ante-rooms  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  duty,  he  saw,  to  his  great  amazement, 
Hecr  Dorrien,  seated,  in  the  dressing-gown  and  white 
cap  he  was  accustomed  to  wear,  and  holding  the  latter 
with  his  right  hand,  in  such  a  mannei^  as  to  conceal 
the  upper  part  of  the  &ce ;  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin, 
however,  it  was  distinctly  v:lsible.  This  unexpected 
sight  naturally  startled  HoW,  but  summoning  reso- 
lution, he  advanced  into  the  yoimg  man's  chamber, 
and  having  ascertained  that  all  was  in  order,  closed  the 
door;  he  then  turned  his  eyes  again  towards  the  spectre, 
%nd  there  it  sat  as  before,  whereupon  he  went  up  to  it, 
and  stretched  out  his  arm  towards  it ;  but  he  was  now 
seized  with  such  a  feeling  of  indescribable  horror  that 
he  could  scarcely  withdraw  his  hand,  which  became 
swollen  to  a  degree  that  for  some  months  he  had 
no  use  of  it.  On  the  following  day  he  related  this  cir- 
cumstance to  the  professor  of  mathematics,  Oeder,  who 
of  course  treated  the  thing  as  a  spectral  illusion.  He 
however  consented  to  accompany  Hofer  on  his  roimds 
the  ensuing  night,  satisfied  that  he  should  be  able  either 
to  convince  lum  it  was  a  mere  phantasm,  or  else  a 
spectre  of  flesh  and  blood  who  was  playing  him  a  trick. 
They  accordingly  went  at  the  usual  hour,  but  no  sooner 
had  the  professor  of  mathematics  set  his  foot  in  that 
same  room,  than  he  exclaimed,  ''By  Heavens,  it  is 
Dorrien  himself  T    Hofer  in  the  meantime  proceeded 
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into  the  chamber  as  before,  in  pursuance  of  his  datieii^ 

and  on  his  return  they  both  contemplated  the  figure  for 
some  time;  they  had,  however,  neither  of  them  the 
courage  to  address  or  approach  it,  and  finallj  quitted 
the  room  very  much  impressed,  and  perfectly  convinced 
that  they  had  seen  Dorrien.  This  incident  soon  got 
spread  abroad,  and  many  people  came  in  hopes  of  satis- 
fying their  own  eyes  of  the  fact,  but  their  pains  were 
finiitless;  and  even  Professor  Oeder,  who  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  speak  to  the  apparition,  sought  it  repeat- 
edly in  the  same  place  in  vain.  At  length  he  gave  it 
up,  and  ceased  to  think  of  it,  sayings  "  I  have  sought 
the  ghost  long  enough;  if  he  has  anything  to  say,  he 
must  now  seek  me.**  About  a  fortnight  after  this,  he 
was  suddenly  awakened  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  by  something  moving  in  his  chamber, 
and  on  opening  his  eyes  he  beheld  a  shadowy  form, 
having  the  same  appearance  as  the  spectre,  standing  in 
front  of  a  press  which  was  not  more  than  two  steps 
from  his  bed.  He  raised  himself  and  contemplated  the 
figure,  the  features  of  which  he  saw  distinctly  for  some 
minutes,  tiU  it  disappeared.  On  the  following  night  he 
was  awakened  in  the  same  manner,  and  saw  the  figure 
as  before,  with  the  addition  that  there  was  a  sound  pro- 
ceeded fi^om  the  door  of  the  press,  as  if  somebody  was 
leaning  against  it.  The  spectre  also  stayed  longer  this 
time,  and  Professor  Oeder,  no  doubt  frightened  and 
angry,  addressing  it  as  an  evil  spirit,  bade  it  begone, 
whereon  it  made  gestures  with  its  head  and  hands  that 
alarmed  him  so  much  that  he  adjured  it,  in  the  name 
of  God,  to  leave  him,  which  it  did.  Eight  days  now 
elapsed  without  any  further  disturbance,  but  after 
that  period  the  visits  of  the  spirit  were  resumed,  and  he 
was  awakened  by  it  repeatedly  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  it  would  advance  from  the  press  to  the  bed, 
and  liang  its  head  over  him  in  a  manner  so  annoying, 
that  he  started  up  and  struck  at  it,  whereupon  it  would 
retire,  but  presently  advance  aocain.     Ferceiiping  now 
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that  the  countenance  was  rather  placid  and  friendly 
than  otherwise,  the  professor  at  length  addressed  it; 
and  having  reason  to  believe  that  Dorrien  had  left  some 
debts  unpaid,  he  asked  him  if  that  were  the  case,  upon 
which  the  spectre  retreated  some  steps,  and  seemed  to 
place  itself  in  an  attitude  of  attention.  Oeder  reite- 
rated the  inquiiy,  whereupon  the  figure  drew  its  hand 
across  its  mouth,  in  which  the  professor  now  observed  a 
short  pipe.  '^  la  it  to  the  barber  you  are  in  debt?"* 
he  inquired.  The  cfpectre  slowly  shook  its  head.  "  Is 
it  to  the  tobaooonist,  thenf  asked  he,  the  question 
being  suj^;ested  by  the  pipe.  Hereupon  the  form 
retreated,  and  disappeared.  On  the  following  day, 
Oeder  narrated  what  had  occurred  to  Councillor  Erath, 
one  of  the  curators  of  the  college,  and  also  to  the  sister 
of  the  deceased,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  dis- 
charging the  debt.  Professor  Seidler,  of  the  same  col- 
lege, now  proposed  to  pass  the  night  with  Oeder,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  k  the  ghost  came  again,  which  it 
did  about  five  o'clock,  and  awoke  Oeder  as  usual,  who 
awoke  his  companion,  but  just  then  the  form  dis- 
appeared, and  Sadler  said  he  only  saw  something  white. 
Thej  then  both  disposed  themselves  to  sleep,  but  pre- 
sently Seidler  was  aroused  by  Oeder's  starting  up  and 
striking  out,  whilst  he  cried  out  with  a  voice  expres- 
sive of  rage  and  horror, ''  Begone !  You  have  tormented 
me  long  enough !  If  you  want  anything  of  me^  say 
what  it  is,  or  give  me  an  intelligible  sign,  and  come 
here  no  morel" 

Seidler  heard  all  this^  though  he  saw  nothing;  but  as 
soon  as  Oeder  was  somewhat  appeased,  he  told  him  that 
the  figure  had  returned,  and  not  only  approached  the 
bed,  but  stretched  itself  upon  it.  After  this,  Oeder 
burnt  a  light,  and  had  some  one  in  the  room  with  him 
every  night.  He  gained  this  advantage  by  the  light, 
that  he  saw  nothing;  but  between  the  hours  of  three 
and  five^  he  was  generally  awakened  by  noises  in  his 
loom,  and  other  symptoms  that  satisfied  him  the  gjhosl 
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wtiB  there.  At  lengUiy  however,  this  axmoyanoe  ceased 
also;  and  trusting  that  his  unwelcome  guest  had  taken 
his  leave,  he  disnussed  his  bed-fellow,  and  dispensed  with 
his  light.  Two  nights  passed  quietly  over:  on  the  third, 
however,  the  spectre  returned;  but  very  perceptibly 
darker.  It  now  presented  another  sign,  or  symbol, 
which  seemed  to  represent  a  picture  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle^  through  which  it  thrust  its  head.  Oeder  was 
now  so  little  alarmed,  that  he  bade  it  express  its  wishes 
more  clearly,  or  approach  nearer.  To  these  requisitions 
the  apparition  shook  its  head,  and  then  vanished.  This 
strange  phenomenon  recurred  several  times,  and  even  in 
the  presence  of  another  curator  of  the  college;  but  it 
was  with  considerable  difficulty  they  discovered  what  the 
symbol  was  meant  to  convey.  They  at  length,  however, 
foimd  that  Dorrien,  just  before  his  illness,  had  obtained, 
on  trial,  several  pictures  for  a  magic  lantern,  which  had 
never  been  returned  to  their  owner.  This  was  now  done, 
and  from  that  time  the  apparition  was  neither  seen  nor 
heard  again.  Professor  Oeder  made  no  secret  of  these 
circumstances;  he  related  them  publicly  in  court  and 
college;  he  wrote  the  account  to  several  eminent  persons, 
and  declared  himself  ready  to  attest  the  i^tcts  upon  his 
oath. 

Stilling,  who  relates  this  story,  has  been  called  super- 
stitious; he  may  be  so;  but  his  piety  and  his  honesty 
are  above  suspicion.  He  says  the  facts  are  well  known, 
and  that  he  can  vouch  for  their  autlieaticity;  and  as  he 
must  have  been  a  cotemporary  of  the  parties  con'^.emed, 
he  had,  doubtless,  good  opportimities  of  ascertaining 
what  foundation  there  wad  for  the  story.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  extraordinary  one,  and  the  demeanour  of 
the  spi^nt  as  little  like  what  we  should  have  naturally 
apprehended  as  possible;  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  we 
hiave  no  right  to  pronoimce  any  opinion  on  this  subject, 
cxc^t  from  experience,  and  there  are  two  arguments  to 
be  advanced  in  &vour  of  this  narration;  the  one  being, 
that  I  cannot  imagine  anybody,  setting  about  to  invent 
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a  ghost  story,  would  have  introduoed  oiicaiiistaiices  so 
appareatly  improbable  and  inappropriate;  and  the  other, 
consisting  in  the  &.ct  that  I  have  met  ivith  numerous 
relations,  coming  from  very  opposite  quarters,  which 
seem  to  corroborate  the  one  in  question. 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  spectre's  appearance^ 
Jung  Stilling,  I  think  reasonably  enough,  suggests,  that 
the  poor  man  had  intended  to  commission  Hofer  to 
settle  these  little  af^iirs  for  him,  but  that,  delaying  this 
duty  too  long,  his  mind  had  been  oppressed  by  the 
recollection  of  them  in  his  last  moments — he  had 
carried  his  care  with  him  and  it  bound  him  to  the 
eartL  Wherefore,  considering  how  many  persons  die 
with  duties  impeiformed,  this  anxiety  to  repair  the 
neglect  is  not  more  frequently  manifested,  we  do  not 
know;  some  reason  we  have  already  suggested  as  pos- 
sible; there  may  be  others  of  which  we  can  form  no  idea^ 
any  more  than  we  can  solve  the  question,  why  in  some 
cases  communication  and  even  speech  seems  easy,  whilst 
in  this  instance  the  spirit  was  only  able  to  convey  its 
wishes  by  gestures  and  symbols.  Its  addressing  itself 
to  Oeder  instead  of  Hofer,  probably  arose  from  its 
finding  communication  with  him  less  difficult;  the 
swelling  of  Hofer's  arm  indicating  that  his  physical 
nature  was  not  adapted  for  this  spiritual  intercourse. 
With  respect  to  Oeder's  expedient  of  burning  a  light  in 
his  room,  in  order  to  prevent  his  seeing  the  shadowy 
form,  we  can  comprehend  that  the  figure  would  be 
discerned  more  easily  on  the  dark  ground  of  com- 
parative obscurity,  and  that  dear  light  would  render  it 
invisible.  Dr.  Kemer  mentions,  on  one  occasion,  that 
whilst  sitting  in  an  adjoining  room,  with  the  door  open, 
he  had  seen  a  shadowy  figure,  to  whom  his  patient  waa 
speaking,  standing  beside  her  bed;  and  catching  up  a 
candle,  he  had  ru^ed  towards  it;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
thus  illuminated  the  chamber,  he  could  no  longer  dis- 
tinguish it. 

The  ineffective  and  awkward  attempts  of  this  appari* 
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tion  to  make  -itself  understood,  are  not  easily  to  be 
reconciled  to  our  ide<as  of  a  spirit^  whilst  at  the  same 
time,  that  which  it  could  do  and  that  which  it  could 
not— the  powers  it  possessed  and  those  it  wanted — ^tend 
to  throw  some  light  on  its  condition-     As  regards  spacer 
we  may  suppose,  that  in  this  instance  what  St.  Martin 
fsaid  of  ghosts  in  general  may  be  applicable,  ^'' Je  ne 
crois  pas  aux  reoenanUj  mats  je  croix  atix  restants/* 
that  is,  he  did  not  believe  that  spirits  who  had  once 
quitted  the  earth  returned  to  it,  but  he  believed  that 
some  did  not  quit  it,  and  thus,  as  the  somnambule  men- 
tioned in  a  former  chapter  said  to  me,  "  Some  are  wait- 
ing and  some  are  gone  on  before.**    Dorrien*s  uneasi- 
ness and  worldly  care  chained  him  to  the  earth,  and  he 
was  a  restcmt,  but  being  a  spirit,  he  was  inevitably  in- 
ducted into  some  of  the  inherent  properties  of  spirit ; 
matter  to  him  was  no  impediment,  neither  doors  nor 
walls  could  keep  him  out ;  he  had  the  intuitive  percep- 
tion of  whom  he  could  most  easily  communicate  with, 
or  he  was  brought  into  rapport  with  Oeder  by  the 
latter's  seeking  him ;  and  he  could  either  so  act  on 
Oeder*s  constructive  imagination,  as  to  enable  it  to  pro- 
ject his  own  figure,  with  the  short  pipe  and  the  pictures, 
or  he  could,  by  the  magical  power  of  his  wiU,  build  up 
these  images  out  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphera 
The  last  seems  the  most  probable,  because,  had  the 
rapport  with  Oeder,  or  Oeder*s  receptivity,  been  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  spirit  to  act  potently  upon  him,  it 
would  have  been  also  able  to  xofaae  inio  his  mind  the 
wishes  it  desired  to  convey,  even  without  speech,  for 
speech,  as  a  means  of  communication  betwixt  spirits^ 
must  be  quite  unnecessaiy.     Even  in  spite  of  these 
dense  bodies  of  ours,  we  have  great  difficulty  in  concealing 
our  thoughts  from  each  other ;  and  the  somnambule  reads 
the  thoughts^  not  only  of  his  magnetisei*,  but  of  others 
with  whom  he  is  placed  in  rapport.     In  cases  where 
speech  appears  to  be  used  by  a  spirit,  it  is  frequently  not 
audible  speech,  but  only  this  transference  of  thought^ 
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which  appears  to  be  speech  from  the  maimer  in  whicli 
the  thought  is  borne  in  and  enters  the  mind  of  the 
leceiver ;  but  it  is  not  through  his  ears,  but  through 
his  universal  supplementary  sense,  that  he  receives  it ; 
and  it  is  no  more  like  what  we  mean  by  hearing,  than 
is  the  seeing  of  a  dairvoyanty  or  a  spirit,  like  our  seeing 
by  means  of  our  bodily  organs.  In  those  cases  where, 
the  speech  is  audible  to  other  persons,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  magical  will  of  the  spirit  can,  by  means  of  the 
atmosphere,  simulate  these  sounds  as  it  can  simulate 
others,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  treat  by  and  by.  It 
is  remarkable,  that,  in  some  iBstanoes;  this  i^cal 
power  seems  to  extend  so  far  as  to  represent  to  the  eye 
of  the  seer  a  form  apparently  so  real,  solid,  and  life-like, 
that  it  is  not  recognisable  from  the  living  man ;  whilst  in 
other  cases  the  production  of  a  shadowy  figure  seems  to 
be  the  limit  of  its  agency,  whether  limited  by  its  own 
feculty,  or  the  receptivity  of  its  subject ;  but  we  must  be 
quite  sure  that  the  form  is,  in  either  instance,  equally 
ethereal  or  immaterial.  And  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  refer  to  the  standing  joke  of  the  sceptics  about 
ghosts  appearing  in  coats  and  waistcoats.  Bentham 
thought  he  had  settled  the  question  for  ever  by  that 
objection ;  and  I  have  heard  it  since  frequently  ad- 
vanced by  very  acute  persons,  but,  properly  considered, 
it  has  not  the  least  validity. 

Whether  or  not  the  soul  on  leaving  its  earthly 
tabernacle  finds  itself  at  once  clothed  with  that  spiritual 
body  which  St.  Paul  refers  to,  is  what  we  cannot  know, 
though  it  seems  highly  probable;  but  if  it  be  so,  we 
must  be  sure  that  this  body  resembles  in  its  nature  that 
fluent  subtle  kind  of  matter,  called  by  us  imponderables, 
which  ai'e  capable  of  penetrating  all  substances;  and 
unless  there  be  no  visible  body  at  all,  but  only  the  will 
of  a  disembodied  spirit  acting  upon  one  yet  in  the 
flesh,  in  which  case  it  were  as  easy  to  impress  the 
imagination  with  a  clothed  figure  as  an  unclothed  one, 
we  must  coDclude  that  this  ethereal  flexible  lonD| 
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whettier  permanent  or  temporaxy,  may  be  lield  together 
and  retain  its  shape  by  the  volition  of  the  spirit,  as  oni 
bodies  are  held  together  bj  the  principle  of  life  that  ii 
in  them;  and  we  see  in  various  instances,  where  th< 
vpectator  has  been  bold  enough  to  try  the  experiment^ 
that  though  the  shadowy  body  was  pervious  to  any 
Bubstance  passed  through  it,  its  integrity  was  only 
*  momentarily  interrupted,  and  it  immediately  recovered 
its  previous  shape.  Now  as  a  spirit,  provided  there  be 
no  especial  law  to  the  contrary,  partial  or  universal, 
absolute  or  otherwise,  governing  the  spiritual  world, 
must  be  where  its  thoughts  and  wishes  are,  just  as  we 
should  be  at  the  place  we  intently  think  o^  or  desire,  if 
our  solid  bodies  did  not  impede  us,  so  must  a  spirit 
appeaj*  as  it  is,  or  as  it  conceives  of  itself;  morally,  it 
can  only  conceive  of  itself  as  it  is,  good  or  bad,  light  or 
dark;  but  it  may  conceive  of  itself  clothed  as  well  as 
unclothed;  and  if  it  can  conceive  of  its  former  body  it 
can  equally  conceive  of  its  former  habiliments,  and  so 
represent  them,  by  its  power  of  will  to  the  eye,  or  pre- 
sent them  to  the  constructive  imagination  of  the  seer; 
and  it  will  be  able  to  do  this  with  a  degree  of  distinct- 
ness proportioned  to  the  receptivity  of  the  latter,  or  to 
the  intensity  of  the  rapport  which  exists  between  them. 
Now,  considered  in  tins  way,  the  appearance  of  a  spirit 
"  in  its  habit  as  it  lived,"  is  no  more  extraordinary  than 
the  appearance  of  a  spirit  at  aU,  and  it  adds  no  com- 
plexity to  the  phenomenon.  If  it  appears  at  all,  in  a 
recognisable  form,  it  must  come  naked  or  clothed;  the 
former,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  would  be  much  more 
frightful  and  shocking;  and  if  it  be  clothed,  I  do  not 
see  what  right  we  have  to  expect  it  shall  be  in  a  &ncy 
costume,  conformable  to  our  ideas,  which  are  no  ideas 
at  all,  of  the  other  world;  nor  why,  if  it  be  endowed 
with  the  memory  of  the  past,  it  should  not  be  natural 
to  suppose  it  would  assume  the  external  aspect  it  wore 
luring  its  earthly  pilgrimage.     Certain  it  is,  whether 
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oonedstent  with  our  notions  or  not^  all  tradition  seems 
to  show  that  this  is  the  appearance  they  assume;  and 
the  very  £8uct,  that  on  the  first  view  of  the  case,  and 
nntil  the  question  is  philosophicallj  considered,  the 
addition  of  a  suit  of  clothes  to  the  phenomenon  not 
only  renders  its  acceptance  much  more  difficulty  hut 
thiows  an  air  of  ahsurdity  and  improbahility  on  the 
whole  subject,  famishes  a  very  strong  argLmt  in 
&your  of  the  persuasic^n,  that  this  notion  has  been 
founded  on  experience,  and  is  not  the  result  either  of 
£uicy  or  gratuitous  invention.  The  idea  of  spirits 
appearing  like  angels,  with  wings,  &c.,  seemis  to  be 
drawn  from  those  relations  in  the  Bible,  when  messengers 
were  sent  &om  God  to  man;  but  those  departed  spirits 
are  not  angels,  though  probably  destined  in  the 
course  of  ages  to  become  so;  in  the  mean  time,  their 
moral  state  continues  as  when  they  quitted  the  body, 
and  their  memories  and  affections  are  with  the 
earth,  and  so  earthly  they  appear  more  or  less.  We 
meet  with  some  instances  in  which  bright  spirits  have 
been  seen;  protecting  spirits,  for  example,  who  have 
.  shaken  off  theii*  earth  entirely,  clinging  to  it  yet,  but 
by  some  holy  affection  or  mission  of  mercy,  and  these 
appear,  not  with  wings,  which  whenever  seen  are  merely 
symbolical,  for  we  cannot  imagine  they  are  necessary  to 
the  motion  of  a  spirit,  but  clothed  in  robes  of  light. 
Such  appearances,  however,  seem  much  more  rare  than 
the  others.  It  will  seem  to  many  persons  very  incon- 
sistent with  their  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  a  spirit  that 
they  should  appear  and  act  in  the  manner  I  have 
described,  and  shall  describe  further;  and  I  have  heard 
it  objected  that  we  cannot  suppose  God  would  permit  th^ 
dead  to  return  merely  to  frighten  the  living,  and  thai 
it  is  showing  him  little  reverence  to  imagine  he  would 
suffer  them  to  come  on  such  trifling  eirands,  or  demean 
themselves  in  so  undignified  a  &shion.  But  God 
permits  men  of  all  degrees  of  wickedness,  and  at  every 
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kind  of  absurdity,  to  exist,  and  to  harass  and  disturb 
the  earth,  whilst  they  expose  themselyes  to  its  obloquy 
or  its  ridicule. 

Now,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  chapter,  there 
is  nothing  more  perplexing  to  us  in  regarding  man  as  a 
responsible  being,  than  the  degree  to  which  we  have 
reason  to  believe  his  moral  nature  is  influenced  by  his 
physical  organization;  but  leaving  this  difficult  qu^ion 
to  be  decided — ^if  ever  it  can  be  decided  in  this  world — 
by  wiser  heads  thau  mine,  there  is  one  tWng  of  which 
we  may  rest  perfectly  assured,  namely,  that  let  the 
feult  of  an  impure,  or  vicious,  or  even  merely  sensuous 
life,  lie  where  it  vdll — whether  it  be  the  wicked  spirit 
within,  or  the  ill-organized  body  without,  or  a  tertmm 
quid  of  both  combined, — still,  the  soul  that  has  been  a 
party  to  this  earthly  career  must  be  soiled  and  dete- 
riorated by  its  faTniliarity  with  evil;  and  there  seems 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
nexion between  the  soul  and  body  produces  far  less 
change  in  the  former  than  has  been  commonly  supposed. 
People  generally  think,  if  they  think  on  the  subject  at 
all,  that  as  soon  as  they  are  dead,  provided  they  have 
lived  tolerably  virtuous  lives,  or  indeed  been  free  from 
any  great  crimes,  they  will  immediately  find  themselves 
provided  with  wings,  and  straightway  fly  up  to  some 
delightful  place,  wluch  they  call  heaven,  forgetting  how 
unfit  they  are  for  heavenly  fellowship;  and  although  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Almighty  has  mercifully 
permitted  occasional  relaxations  of  the  boundaries  that 
separate  the  dead  from  the  living,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  us  our  error,  we  are  determined  not  to  avail 
ourselveB  of  the  advantage.  I  do  not  mean  that  these 
spirits — these  revenants  or  restcmU — are  special  messen- 
gers sent  to  warn  us;  I  only  mean  that  their  occasionally 
*' revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moca"  form  the  excep- 
tional cases  in  a  great  general  law  of  nature,  which 
divides  the  spiritual  from  the  material  world;  and  that 
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in  framing  tlus  law,  these  exceptions  may  Imvo  been 
designed  for  our  benefit. 

There  are  several  stories  extant  in  the  English,  and 
a  Tast  number  in  the  German  records,  which,  supposing 
them  to  be  well  founded — and  I  repeat,  that  for  many 
of  them  we  have  just  as  good  evidence  as  for  anything 
else  we  believe  as  hearsay  or  tradition — ^would  go  to 
confirm  the  &ct  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  some* 
times  disturbed  by  what  appear  to  us  very  trifling 
cares.  I  give  the  following  case  from  Dr.  Kemer,  who 
says  it  was  related  to  him  by  a  very  respectable  man, 
on  whose  word  he  can  entirely  rely. 

"  I  was,"  said  Mr.  St.  S.,  of  S— ,  "  the  son  of  a  man 
who  had  no  fortune  but  his  business,  in  which  he  was 
ultimately  successfiiL     At  first,  however,  his  means 
being  narrow,  he  was  perhaps  too  anxious,  and  inclined 
to  parsimony ;  so  that  when  my  mother,  careful  house- 
wife as  she  was,  asked  him  for  money,  the  demand 
generaUy  led  to  a  quarrel.     This  occasioned  her  great 
uneasiness,  and  having  mentioned  this  characteristic  of 
her  husband  to  her  father,  the  old  man  advised  her  to 
get  a  second  key  made  to  the  money-chest,  unknown 
to  her  husband,  considering  this  expedient  allowable 
and  even  preferable  to  the  destruction  of  their  conjugal 
felicity,  and  feeling  satisfied  that  she  would  make  no  ill 
use  of  the  power  possessed.     My  mother  followed  his 
advice,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties;  and 
nobody  suspected  the  existence  of  this  second  key, 
except  myself,  whom  she  had  admitted  into  her  confi- 
dence.    Two  and,  twenty  years  my  parents  lived  hap« 
pily  together,  when  I,  being  at  the  time  about  eighteen 
hours'  journey  from  home,  received  a  letter  from  my 
&ther,  informing  me  that  my  mother  was  ill;  that  he 
hoped  for  her  speedy  amendment;  but  tliat  if  she  grew 
worse  he  would  send  a  horse  to  fetch  me  home  to  see 
her.    I  was  extremely  busy  at  that  time,  and  therefore 
waited  for  further  intelligence,  and  as  several  dayi 
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writing  his  proposal,  lie  was  amazed,  on  acddentally 
lifting  liis  eyos  from  the  paper,  to  see  his  mother,  look« 
ing  exactly  as  if  alive,  seated  opposite  to  him;  whilst 
she,  raising  her  finger  with  a  warning  gesture^  said,  '*  Do 
not  that  thing  1*'  Not  the  least  alanned,  Mr.  F.  started 
up  to  approach  her,  whereupon  she  disappeared.  Being 
very  much  attached  to  the  lady,  however,  he  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  follow  her  coimsel :  hut  having  read 
the  letter  to  his  father,  who  highly  approved  of  the 
match,  and  who  laughed  at  the  ghost,  he  returned  to 
his  chamher  to  seal  it,  when,  whilst  he  was  adding  the 
superscription,  she  again  appeared  as  hefore,  and  reite- 
rated her  injunction.  But  love  conquered;  the  letter 
was  dispatched,  the  marriage  ensued,  and  after  ixsn 
years  of  strife  and  unhappiness  was  dissolved  hy  a  judi- 
cial process. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  occurred,  about  forty 
years  ago,  in  the  family  of  Dr.  Paulus  at  Stuttgard. 
The  wife  of  the  head  of  the  family  having  died,  they, 
with  some  of  their  connexions,  were  sitting  at  table 
a  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  room  adjoining  that  m 
whidi  the  corpse  lay,  when  suddenly  the  door  of  the 
latter  apartment  opened,  and  the  figure  of  the  mother, 
dad  in  white  robes,  entered,  and  saluting  them  as  she 
passed,  walked  slowly  and  noiselessly  through  the  room, 
and  then  disappeared  again  through  the  door  by  which 
she  had  entered.  The  whole  company  saw  the  appa- 
rition; but  the  fieither,  who  was  at  that  time  quite  in 
health,  died  eight  days  afterwards. 

Madame  K  had  promised  an  old  wood-cutter,  who 
had  a  particular  horror  of  dying  in  the  poor-house,  be- 
cause he  knew  his  body  would  be  given  to  the  surgeons, 
that  she  would  take  care  to  see  Mm  properly  interred. 
The  old  man  lived  some  years  afterwards,  and  she  had 
quite  lost  sight  of  him,  and  indeed  forgotten  the  cir- 
cumstance, when  she  was  one  night  awakened  by  the 
iiound  of  some  one  catting  wood  in  her  bed-chamber; 
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log  flung  aside  as  separated.  She  started  up,  exclaim- 
ing, "  The  old  man  must  be  dead!"  and  so  it  proved; 
his  last  anxiety  havim;  been  that  Madame  B.  should  re* 
member  her  p^misT 

That  our  interest  in  whatever  has  much  oonocmed 
us  in  this  life  accompanies  us  beyond  the  grave,  seems 
to  be  proved  by  many  stories  I  meet  with,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  of  undoubted  authenticity : — Some  years  ago, 
a  music-master  died  at  Erfurt,  at  the  aire  of  seventy.  He 
was  a  miser,  and  had  never' lookedllth  ve.y  4ndly 
eyes  on  Professor  Rinck,  the  composer,  who  he  knew 
was  likely  to  succeed  to  his  classes.  The  old  man  had 
lived  and  died  in  an  apartment  adjoining  the  class- 
room; and  the  first  day  that  Einck  entered  on  his 
office,  wMLst  the  scholars  were  singing  Ails  der  tie/e  ruf 
ich  dich,  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  De  prqfundis,  he 
thought  he  saw  through  a  hole  or  buU*s  eye  there  was 
in  the  door  something  moving  about  the  inner  chamber. 
As  the  room  was  void  of  every  kind  of  furniture,  and 
nobody  could  possibly  be  in  it,  Einck  looked  more 
fixedly :  when  he  distinctly  saw  a  shadow,  whose  move- 
ments were  accompanied  by  a  strange  rustling  sound. 
Perplexed  at  the  circumstance,  he  told  his  pupils  that 
on  the  following  day  he  should  require  them  to  repeat 
the  same  choral.  They  did  so;  and  whilst  they  were 
singing,  Einck  saw  a  person  walking  backwards  and 
forwards,  in  the  next  room,  who  fi:^uently  approached 
the  hole  in  the  door.  Yery  much  struck  with  so 
extraordinaiy  a  circumstance,  Einck  had  the  choral 
repeated  on  the  ensuing  day;  and  this  time  his  suspi- 
cions were  fuUy  confirmed;  the  old  man,  his  pre- 
decessor^ approaching  the  door,  and  gazing  stead&stly 
into  the  claias-room.  "  His  teuce,^  said  Einck,  in  relating 
the  story  to  Dr.  Mainzer,  who  has  obligingly  famished 
it  to  me  as  entered  in  his  journal  at  the  time, — ''  his  face 
was  of  an  ashy  gray.     The  apparitioii,''  he  added, 
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*  never  more  appeared  tome,  although  I  firequently  had 
the  choral  repeated. 

"  I  am  no  behever  in  ghost  stories^"  said  Kinck,  ^  nor 
in  the  least  superstitious;  nevertheless^  I  cannot  help 
adcutting  that  I  have  seen  this;  it  is  impossible  forme 
ever  to  doubt  or  to  deiV7  ^^^  which  I  know  I  nw/ 


CHAPTER  X 

THB  FUTUHE  THAT  AWAHS  HR 

Iir  all  Ages  of  the  world,  and  in  all  parte  of  it,  TnanTrtnd 
have  earnestly  desired  to  learn  the  &te  that  awaited 
them  when  they  had  '^  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil;" 
and  those  pretending  to  be  their  instructors  have  built 
up  different  S3rstems  which  have  stood  in  the  stead  of 
^owledge,  and  more  or  less  satisfied  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  The  interest  on  this  subject  is,  at  the  present 
period,  in  the  most  highly  dviUzed  portions  of  the 
globe,  less  than  it  has  been  at  any  preceding  one.  The 
great  proportion  of  us  live  for  this  world  alone,  and 
think  very  little  of  the  next;  we  are  in  too  great  a 
hurry  of  pleasure  or  business  to  bestow  any  time  on  a 
subject  of  which  we  have  such  vague  notions — ^notions 
.80  vague,  that,  in  short,  we  can  scarcely  by  any  effort 
of  the  imagination  bring  the  idea  home  to  ourselves; 
and  when  we  are  about  to  die  we  are  seldom  in  a 
situation  to  do  more  than  resign  ourselves  to  what  is 
inevitable,  and  blindly  meet  our  &te;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  is  generally  called  the  religious 
world,  is  so  engrossed  by  ite  struggles  for  power  and 
money,  or  by  ite  sectarian  disputes  and  enmities;  and 
so  narrowed  and  circumscribed  by  dogmatic  ortho- 
doxies, that  it  has  neither  inclination  nor  liberty  to 
turn  back  or  look  around,  and  endeavour  to  gather  up 
from  past  records  and  present  observation,  such  hinte 
as  are  now  and  again  dropt  in  oxir  path  to  give  us  an 
intimation  of  what  the  truth  may  be.  The  rationalistic 
•ge^  too,  out  of  which  we  are  only  just  emerging,  and 
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which  suooeeded  one  of  gross  superstition,  having 
nettled,  beyond  appeal,  that  there  never  was  sach  a 
thing  as  a  ghost — ^that  the  dead  never  do  oome  back  to 
tell  OS  the  secrets  of  their  prison-house,  and  that 
nobody  believes  such  idle  tales  but  children  and  old 
women,  seemed  to  have  shut  the  door  against  the  only 
channel  through  which  any  information  could  be 
sought  Bevelation  tells  us  very  little  on  this  subject, 
Keason  can  tell  us  nothing;  and  if  Nature  is  equally 
silent,  or  if  we  are  to  be  deterred  from  questioning  her 
from  the  fear  of  ridicule,  there  is  certainly  no  resource 
left  for  us  but  to  rest  contented  in  our  ignorance;  and 
each  wait  tiU  the  awful  secret  is  disclosed  to  ourselves. 
A  great  many  things  have  been  pronoimced  imtrue  and 
absurd,  and  even  impossible,  by  the  highest  authorities 
in  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  which  have  afterwards, 
and  indeed  within  a  very  shoH  period,  been  found  to 
be  both  possible  and  true.  I  confess  myself,  for  one, 
to  have  no  respect  whatever  for  these  dogmatic  denials 
and  affirmations,  and  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  vulgar 
incredulity  is  a  much  more  contemptible  thing  than 
vulgar  credulity.  We  know  very  little  of  what  is 
and  stiLl  less  of  what  may  be;  and  tiU  a  thing  has  been 
proved,  by  induction,  logically  impossible,  we  have  no 
right  whatever  to  pronounce  that  it  is  so.  As  I  have 
said  before,  d  priori  conclusions  are  perfectly  worthless; 
and  the  sort  of  investigation  that  is  bestowed  upon 
subjects  of  the  class  of  which  I  am  treating,  something 
worse;  inasmuch  as  they  deceive  the  timid  and  the 
ignorant^  and  that  very  numerous  class  which  pins  its 
&ith  on  authority  and  never  ventures  to  think  for 
itself  by  an  assumption  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
which,  if  examined  and  analyzed,  would  very  frequency 
prove  to  be  nothing  more  respectable  than  obstinate 
pr^udioe  and  rash  assertion. 

For  my  own  part,  I  repeat,  I  insist  upon  nothing. 
The  opinions  I  have  formed  from  the  evidence  collected 
may  be  quite  erroneous;  if  so,  as  I  seek  only  the  truth| 
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I  flhall  be  glad  to  be  uudeoeived,  and  shall  be  quite 
ready  to  aocept  a  better  explanation  of  these  &ct8 
wheneyer  it  is  offered  to  me;  but  it  is  in  yain  to  tell 
me  that  this  explanation  is  to  be  fotind  in  what  is 
called  imagination,  or  in  a  morbid  state  of  the  nerves^ 
or  an  nnusual  excitement  of  the  organs  of  wonder^ 
colour,  and  form,  or  in  imposture;  or  in  all  these  together* 
The  existence  of  all  such  sources  of  error  «nd  ddusdon. 
I  am  &r  from  denying,  but  I  find  instances  that  it  u 
quite  impossible  to  reduce  under  any  one  of  these  cate- 
gories, as  we  at  present  understand  them.  The  multi- 
plicity of  these  instances,  too — for  not  to  mention  the 
large  nimiber  that  are  never  made  known,  or  carefully 
\  ooncealed,  if  I  were  to  avail  myself  liberally  of  cases 
already  recorded  in  various  works,  many  of  which  I 
know,  and  many  others  I  hear  of  as  existing,  bat 
which  I  cannot  conveniently  get  access  to,  I  might 
fill  volimies — Qerman  literature  abounds  in  them 
—the  number  of  the  examples,  I  repeat,  even  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  not  fiicts,  would  of 
itself  form  the  subject  of  a  very  curious  physiological 
or  psychological  inquiry.  If  so  many  people  in  re- 
spectable situations  of  Hfe,  and  in  apparently  a  normal 
state  of  health,  are  either  capable  of  such  gross 
impostures,  or  the  subjects  of  such  extraordinary 
sp^Hral  illusions;,  it  would  certainly  be  extremely 
satisfiu^iy  to  learn  something  of  the  conditions  that 
induce  these  phenomena  in  sudi  abundance;  and  all  I 
expect  from  my  book  at  present  is^  to  induce  a  suflpi* 
cion  that  we  are  not  quite  so  wise  as  we  think  ourselves; 
and  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  inquire  a  little 
seriously  into  reports,  which  may  perchance  turn  out 
to  have  •  deeper  interest  for  us  than  all  those  various 
questions,  public  and  private,  put  together,  with  whiob 
we  are  daily  agitating  our  minds. 

I  have  alluded,  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  to  the 
belief  entertained  by  the  ancients,  that  the  souls  of 
men,  on  being  disengaged  from  the  bodies,  passed  into 
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a  middle  state^  called  Hades,  in  whicli  their  portions 
seemed  neither  to  be  that  of  complete  happiness  nor  of 
insupportable  misery.  They  retained  their  personality, 
their  human  form,  their  memory  of  the  past,  and  theil 
interest  in  those  that  had  been  dear  to  them  on  earth. 
Communications  were  occasionally  made  by  the  dead  to 
the  living;  they  monmed  over  their  duties  neglected 
and  their  errors  committed;  many  of  their  mortal 
feelings,  passions,  and  propensities,  seemed  to  survive; 
and  they  sometimes  sought  to  repair,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  living,  the  injurieB  they  had 
formerly  inflicted.  In  short,  death  was  merely  a 
transition  from  one  condition  of  life  to  another;  but  in 
this  latter  state,  although  we  do  not  see  them  con- 
demned to  undergo  any  torments,  we  perceive  that  they 
are  not  happy.  There  are  indeed  compartments  in  this 
dark  region;  there  is  Tartarus  for  the  wicked,  and  the 
Elysian  fields  for  the  good,  but  they  are  comparatively 
thmly  peopled.  It  is  in  the  mid  region  that  these  pale 
shades  aboimd,  consistently  with  the  &ct,  that  here  on 
Barth,  moral  as  well  as  intellectiial  mediocrity  is  the 
rule,  and  extremes  of  good  or  evil  the  exceptions. 

With  regard  to  the  opinion  entertained  of  a  filture 
state  by  the  Hebrews,  the  Old  Testament  gives  us  very 
little  information;  but  what  glimpses  we  do  obtain  of  it, 
appear  to  exhibit  notions  analogons  to  those  of  the 
heathen  nations,  inasmuch  as  that  the  personality  and 
the  form  seem  to  be  retained,  and  the  possibility  of  these 
departed  spirits  revisiting  the  earth  and  holding  com- 
mune with  the  living  is  admitted.  The  request  of  the 
rich  man,  also,  that  Lazarus  might  be  sent  to  warn  his 
brethren,  yet  alive,  of  his  own  miserable  condition, 
testifies  to  the  existence  of  these  opinions;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  favour  is  denied^  not  because 
its  performance  is  impossible,  but  because  the  mission 
would  be  unavailing — a  prediction  which,  it  appears,  to 
me,  time  has  singularly  justified.  Altogether,  the 
notion  that  in  the  state  entered  upon  after  we  leav« 
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tUs  worlcl,  tbe  personality  and  form  are  retained,  that 
these  shades  sometimes  revisit  the  earthy  and  that  the 
memory  of  the  past  still  suryives,  seems  to  be  universalf 
for  it  is  found  to  exist  amongst  all  people,  savage  and 
civilized;  and  if  not  fomided  on  observation  and 
experience,  it  becomes  difficult  to  account  for  such 
unanimity  on  a  subject  which,  I  think,  speculatively 
considered,  would  not'  have  been  productive  of  such 
results;  and  one  proof  of  this  is,  that  those  who  reject 
such  testimony  and  tradition  as  we  have  in  regard  to 
it,  and  rely  only  on  their  own  imderstandings,  appear 
to  be  pretty  imiformly  led  to  form  opposite  conclusion& 
They  cannot  discern  the  mode  of  such  a  phenomenon; 
it  is  open  to  all  sorts  of  scientific  objections^  and  the 
em  bono  sticks  in  their  teetL 

This  position  being  admitted,  as  I  think  it  must  be^ 
we  have  but  one  resource  left,  whereby  to  account  for 
the  universality  of  this  persuasion;  wluch  is,  that  in  all 
periods  and  places,  both  mankind  and  womankind,  as  well 
in  health  as  in  sickness,  have  been  liable  to  a  series  of 
spectral  illusions  of  a  most  extraordinary  and  complicated 
nature,  and  bearing  such  a  remarkable  similarity  to  each 
other,  in  regard  to  the  objects  supposed  to  be  seen  or 
heard,  that  they  have  been  universally  led  to  the  same 
erroneous  interpretation  of  the  phenomenon.  It  is 
manifestly  not  impossible  that  this  may  be  the  case ; 
and  if  it  be  so,  it  becomes  the  business  of  physiologists 
to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  give  us  some  account 
of  it.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  be  permitted  to  take 
the  other  view  of  the  question,  and  examine  what  pro* 
babilities  seem  to  be  in  its  favour. 

When  the  body  is  about  to  die,  that  which  cannot 
die,  and  which,  to  spare  words,  I  wiU  caU  the  soul^ 
departs  from  it— whither?  We  do  not  know;  but  in 
the  first  place,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
space  destined  for  its  habitation  is  flu:  removed  from 
the  earth,  since,  knowing  nothing  about  it,  we  are 
equally  entitled  to  suppose  the  contraiy;  and  in  ths 
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next,  that  whicli  we  call  distance  is  a  coAdition  thai 
merely  regards  material  objects,  and  of  vhioli  a  spirit  is 
quite  independent,  jnst  as  onr  thonghts  are,  wMch  can 
teavel  from  here  to  China,  and  back  again,  in  a  second 
of  time.  Well,  then,  supposing  this  beiiog  to  exist 
somewhere,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sappose  that 
the  souls  of  the  inhabitant  of  each  planet  continue  to 
hover  within  the  sphere  of  that  planet,  to  which,  for 
anything  we  can  tell,  they  may  be  attached  by  a  mag- 
netic attraction,  supposing  it  to  find  itself  in  space,  fre^ 
of  the  body,  endowed  with  the  memory  of  the  past^ 
and  consequently  with  a  consciousness  of  its  own  desertci^ 
able  to  perceive  that  which  we  do  not  ordinarily  per- 
ceive, namely,  those  who  have  passed  into  a  similar  state 
with  itself  will  it  not  naturally  seek  its  place  amongst 
those  spirits  which  most  resemble  itself,  and  with  whom, 
therefore,  it  must  have  the  most  affinity?  On  earth, 
the  good  seek  the  good,  and  the  wicked  the  wicked; 
and  the  axiom,  that  ''like  associates  with  like,"  we 
cannot  doubt  will  be  as  true  hereafter  as  now.  ''  In  my 
Father's  house  there  are  many  mansions;,"  and  our  in- 
tuitive  sense  of  what  is  fit  and  just  mtat  needs  assure 
US  that  this  is  so.  There  are  too  many  degrees  of  moral 
worth  and  of  moral  unworth  amongst  mankind,  to 
permit  of  our  supposing  that  justice  could  be  satisfied 
by  an  abrupt  division  into  two  opposite  classes.  On 
the  contrary,  there  must  be  infinite  shades  of  desert, 
and,  as  we  must  consider  that  that  which  a  spirit  enters 
into  on  leaving  the  body  is  not  so  much  a,  place  as  a 
umdiHan,  so  there  must  be  as  many  degrees  of  happi- 
uess  or  sufiPering  as  there  are  individuals,  each  carrying 
with  him  his  own  Heaven  or  Hell.  For  it  is  a  vtdgar 
notion  to  imagine  tLit  Heaven  and  Hell  wee  places; 
they  are  states;  and  it  is  in  ourselves  we  must  look  for 
DotL  When  we  leave  the  body,  we  carry  them  with 
us;  ^  as  the  tree  Mis,  so  it  shall  lie."  The  soul  which 
here  has  wallowed  in  wickedness  or  been  sunk  in  sen- 
suality, will  not  be  suddenly  purified  by  the  death  of 
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the  body;  its  moral  condition  remains  what  its  earthly 
sojourn  has  trained  it  to,  bnt  its  means  of  indulging  its 
propensities  are  lost.  If  it  has  had  no  godly  aspirations 
here,  it  will  not  be  drawn  to  God  there;  and  if  it  has 
so  bound  itself  to  the  body  that  it  has  known  no  hap- 
piness but  that  to  which  the  body  ministered,  it  will  be 
incapable  of  happiness  when  deprived  of  that  means  of 
enjoyment.  Here  we  see  at  once  what  a  variety  of 
conditions  must  necessarily  ensue;  how  many  compara- 
tively negative  states  there  must  be  betwixt  those  of 
positive  happiness  or  positive  misery. 

We  may  thus  conceive  how  a  soul,  on  entering  upon 
this  new  condition,  must  find  its  own  place  or  s^te ;  if 
its  thoughts  and  aspirations  here  have  been  heavenward^ 
and  its  pursuits  noble,  its  conditions  will  be  heavenly. 
The  contemplation  of  Ood*s  works,  seen  not  as  by  our 
mortal  eyes,  but  in  their  beauty  and  their  truth,  and 
ever-glowing  sentiments  of  love  and  gratitude,  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  good  offices  to  souls  in  need,  would  con- 
stitute  a  suitable  heaven,  or  happiness  for  such  a  being; 
an  incapacity  for  such  pleasures,  and  the  absence  of  all 
otherai,  would  constitute  a  negative  state,  in  which  the 
chief  sujQTering  would  consist  in  moumfdl  regrets  and  a 
vague  longing  for  something  better,  which  the  untrained 
soul  that  never  lifted  itself  from  the  earth  knows  not 
how  to  seek  ;  whilst  malignant  passions  and  unouencli* 
able  desires  would  constitute  the  appropriate  hell  of  the 
wicked ;  for  we  must  remember,  that  although  a  spirit 
is  independent  of  those  physical  laws  whi<m  are  the 
conditions  of  matter,  the  moral  law,  which  is  inde- 
structible, belongs  peculiarly  to  it — ^that  is,  to  the  spirit^ 
and  is  inseparable  from  it. 

We  must  next  remember,  that  this  earthly  body  we 
inhabit  is  more  or  less  a  mask,  by  means  of  which  we 
conceal  from  each  other  those  thoughts  which,  if  con- 
stantly exposed,  would  unfit  us  for  living  in  com- 
munity;  but  when  we  die,  this  mask  fisJls  away,  and  tha 
truth  shows  nakedly.    There  is  no  more  disguise ;  wb 
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appear  as  we  are,  spirits  of  light  or  spirits  of  darkness ; 
and  there  can  be  no  diffictdty,  I  should  think,  in  con- 
ceiving this,  since  we  know  that  even  our  present 
opaque  and  comparatively  inflexible  features,  in  spite 
of  sill  efforts  to  the  contrary,  will  be  the  index  of  the 
mind ;  and  that  the  expression  of  the  fsuce  is  gradually 
moulded  to  the  fashion  of  the  thoughts.  How  much 
more  must  this  be  the  case  with  the  fluent  and  diapha- 
nous body  which  we  expect  is  to  succeed  the  fleshly 
one ! 

Thus,  I  think,  we  have  arrived  at  forming  some  con- 
ception of  the  state  that  awaits  us  hereafter;  the  inde- 
structible moral  law  fixes  our  place  or  condition ; 
affinity  governs  our  associations ;  and  the  mask  under 
which  we  conceal  ourselves  having  fallen  away,  we 
appear  to  each  other  as  we  are;  and  I  must  here 
observe,  that  in  this  last  circumstance  must  be  com- 
prised one  very  important  element  of  happiness  or 
misery  ;  for  the  love  of  the  pure  spirits  for  each  other 
will  be  for  overexcited  by  simply  beholding  that  beauty 
and  brightness  which  will  be  the  inalienable  expression 
of  their  goodness ;  whilst  the  reverse  will  be  the  case 
with  the  spirits  of  darkness ;  for  no  one  loves  wickedness, 
either  in  themselves  or  others,  however  we  may  practise 
it.  We  must  also  understand,  that  the  words  dark  and 
light,  which  in  this  world  of  appearance  we  use  meta- 

Ehorically  to  express  good  and  evil,  must  be  understood 
terally  when  speakmg  of  that  other  world  where 
everything  will  be  seen  as  it  is.  Goodness  is  truth,  and 
truth  is  light ;  and  wickedness  is  falsehood,  and  false- 
hood is  darkness,  and  so  it  will  be  seen  to  be.  Those 
who  have  not  the  light  of  truth  to  guide  them  will 
wander  darkly  through  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death  ;  those  in  whom  the  light  of  goodness  shines  will 
dwell  in  the  light,  which  is  inherent  in  themselves. 
The  former  will  be  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  the 
latter  in  the  kingdom  of  light.  All  the  records  exist- 
ing of  the  blessed  spirits  ^t  have  appeared,  ancient 
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or  modenii  exMbit  them  as  robed  in  light,  whilst  their 
anger  or  sorrow  is  symbolized  by  their  darkness.  Now, 
there  appears  to  me  nothing  incomprehensible  in  this 
Hew  of  the  future ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  only  one 
which  I  ever  found  myself  capable  of  conceiving  or 
reconciling  with  the  justice  and  mercy  of  our  Creator. 
He  does  not  punish  us,  we  punish  ourselves  ;  we  have 
built  up  a  heaven  or  a  hell  to  our  own  liking,  and  we 
cany  it  with  us.  The  fire  that  for  ever  bums  without 
consuming  is  the  fiery  evil  in  which  we  have  chosen  our 
part ;  <uid  the  heaven  in  which  we  shall  dwell  will  be 
the  heavenly  peace  which  will  dwell  in  us.  We  are  our 
own  judges  and  oui  own  chastisers;  and  here  I  must  say 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  that,  apparently  to  us,  pre- 
ternatural memory  which  is  developed  imder  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  which  I  alluded  in  a  former  chapter. 
Every  one  will  have  heard  that  persons  who  have 
been  drowned  and  recovered  have  had,  in  what  would 
have  been  their  last  moments  had  no  means  been  used 
to  revive  them,  a  strange  vision  of  the  past,  in  which 
their  whole  life  seemed  to  float  before  them  in  review; 
and  I  have  heard  of  the  same  phenomenon  taking  place 
in  moments  of  impending  death  in  other  forms.  Now, 
as  it  is  not  during  the  struggle  for  life,  but  immediately 
before  insensibility  ensues,  that  this  vision  occurs^  it 
must  be  the  act  of  a  moment ;  and  this  renders  compre- 
hensible to  us  what  is  said  by  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst, 
and  other  somnambules  of  the  highest  order,  namely, 
that  the  instant  the  soul  is  freed  from  the  body,  it  sees 
its  whole  earthly  career  in  a  single  sign ;  it  knows  that 
it  is  good  or  evil,  and  pronounces  its  own  sentence. 
The  extraordinary  memory  occasionally  exhibited  in 
sickness,  where  the  link  between  the  soul  and  the  body 
Is  probably  loosened^  shows  us  an  adumbration  of  thia 
fitculty. 

But  this  self-pronounced  sentence  we  are  led  to 
hope  is  not  final,  nor  does  it  seem  consistent  with  the 
love  and  mercy  of  God  that  it  should  be  so.    There 
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must  be  few,  indeed,  who  leave  this  earth  fit  iat 
heaven ;  for  although  the  immediate  firame  of  mind  in 
which  dissolution  takes  place  is  probably  veiy  import- 
ant^ it  is  snrely  a  pemiciotLS  error,  encouraged  by  jail 
chaplains  and  philanthropists,  that  a  late  repentance 
and  a  few  partmg  prayers  can  purify  a  soul  sullied  by 
years  of  wickednesa  "Would  we  at  once  receive  su<i 
an  one  into  our  intimate  communion  and  love  ?  Should 
we  not  require  time  for  the  stains  of  vice  to  be  washed 
away  and  habits  of  virtue  to  be  formed  1  Assuredly 
we  should !  And  how  can  we  imagine  that  the  purity 
of  heaven  is  to  be  sullied  by  that  approximation  that 
the  purity  of  earth  would  forbid  1  It  would  be  cruel 
to  say,  irrational  to  think,  that  this  late  repentance  is 
of  no  avail;  it  is  doubtless  so  &r  of  avaH  that  the 
straining  upwards  and  the  heavenly  aspirations  of  the 
parting  soul  are  carried  with  it,  so  tiiat  when  it  is  free^ 
mstead  of  choosing  the  darkness,  it  will  flee  to  as  much 
light  as  is  in  itself;  and  be  ready,  through  the  mercy  of 
(3od  and  the  ministering  of  brighter  spirits,  to  receive 
more.  But  in  this  case,  as  also  in  the  innumerable 
instances  of  those  who  die  in  what  may  be  called  a 
negative  state,  the  advance  must  be  progressive,  though 
wherever  the  desire  exists,  I  must  believe  that  this 
advance  is  possible.  If  not,  wherefore  did  Christ,  after 
being  "  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,"  go  and  "  preach  to 
the  spirits  in  prison**  ?  It  would  have  been  a  mockery 
to  preach  salvation  to  those  who  had  no  hope;  nor 
would  they,  having  no  hope,  have  listened  tc>  the 
preacher. 

I  think  these  views  are  at  once  cheering,  encourag- 
ing, and  beautiful;  and  I  cannot  bat  believe,  that  were 
they  more  generally  entertained  and  more  intimately 
conceived,  they  woidd  be  very  beneficial  in  their  effects. 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  extremely  vague  notions 
people  have  of  a  future  life,  prevent  l^e  possibility  of 
its  exercising  any  great  infiuence  upon  the  present. 
Thf)  picture,  on  one  side,  is  too  revolting  and  inooD;- 
■stent  with  our  ideas  of  Divine  goodness  to  be  delibO' 
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nJbelj  accepted;  whilst^  with  regard  to  the  otlier,  our 
feelings  somewhat  resemble  those  of  a  little  girl,  I  once 
knew,  who,  being  told  by  her  mother  what  was  to  be 
the  reward  of  goodness  if  she  were  so  happy  as  to  reach 
heaven,  put  her  finger  in  her  eye  and  began  to  cry^ 
exclaiming^  "  Oh,  mamma !  how  tired  I  shall  be  sing- 
ing r 

The  question  which  will  now  naturally  ariiie,  and 
which  I  am  bomid  to  answer,  is,  how  have  these  views 
been  formed  1  and  what  is  the  authority  for  them?  and 
the  answer  I  have  to  make  will  startle  many  minds, 
when  I  say  that  they  have  b«en  gathered  from  two 
flources;  fint,  and  chiefly,  from  the  state  in  which  those 
spirits  appear  to  be,  and  sometimes  avow  themselves  to 
be,  who,  after  quitting  the  earth,  return  to  it  and 
make  themselves  visible  to  the  living;  and,  secondly, 
from  the  revelations  of  numerous  somnambules  of  the 
highest  order,  which  entirely  conform  in  all  cases, 
not  only  with  the  revelations  of  the  dead,  but  with 
each  other.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  when  I  say 
Ihis,  that  I  consider  the  question  Anally  settled,  as 
to  whether  somnambules  are  reaUy  dearseers  or 
only  visionaries;  nor  that  I  have  by  any  means  esta- 
bli^ed  the  &ct  that  the  dead  do  sometimes  actually 
return;  but  I  am  obliged  to  beg  the  question  for  the 
moment,  since  whether  these  sources  be  pure  or  impure, 
it  is  from  them  the  information  has  been  collected.  It 
is  true,  that  these  views  are  extremely  conformable 
inth.  those  entertained  by  Plato  and  his  school  of  philo« 
sophers;  and  also  with  those  of  the  mystics  of  a  later 
age;  but  the  latter  certainly,  and  the  former  probably, 
built  up  their  systems  on  the  same  foundation;  and  I 
am  VBry  far  from  using  the  term  mystics  in  the  oppro- 
brious, or  at  least  contemptuous,  tone  in  which  it  has 
of  late  years  been  uttered  in  this  country;  for  although 
abounding  in  errors,  as  regarded  the  concrete,  <^d 
although  their  want  of  an  inductive  methodology  led 
{hem  constantly  astray  in  the  region  of  the  real,  they 
were  subluae  teachers  in  that  of  the  ideal ;  and  they 
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to  liaye  been  endowed  with  a  wonderful  inflight  into 
tiiis  veiled  department  of  our  nature. 

It  may  be  here  objected,  that  we  only  admire  their 
insight,  because,  being  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  sab- 
ject  of  it,  we  accept  raying  for  revelation;  and  that  no 
weight  can  be  attached  to  the  conformily  of  later  dis- 
dosnres  with  theirs,  since  they  have  no  doubt  been 
founded  upon  them.  As  to  the  ignorance,  it  is  admitted ; 
and,  simply  looking  at  their  views,  as  they  stand,  they 
have  nothing  to  support  them  but  their  sublimity  and 
consistency;  but  as  regards  the  value  of  the  evidence 
afibrded  by  conformity,  it  rests  on  very  different  grounds; 
for  the  reporters  from  whom  we  collect  our  intelligence 
ave,  with  very  few  exceptions,  those  of  whom  we  may 
safely  predicate,  that  they  were  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  systems  promulgated  by  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophers, or  the  mystics  either,  nor,  in  most  instances, 
had  ever  heard  of  their  names;  for,  as  regards  that 
peculiar  somnambulic  state  which  is  here  referred  to, 
the  subjects  of  it  appear  to  be  generally  very  young 
people  of  either  sex,  and  chiefly  girls;  and  as  regards 
ghost-seeing,  although  this  phenomenon  seems  to  have 
no  connexion  with  the  age  of  the  seer,  yet  it  is  not 
usually  from  the  learned  or  the  cultivated  we  collect 
our  cases,  inasmuch  as  the  apprehension  of  ridicule,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  fkst  hold  the  doctrine  of  spectral 
illusions  has  taken  of  them,  on  the  other,  prevent  their 
believing  in  their  own  senses,  or  producing  any  evidence 
they  might  have  to  furnish. 

And  here  will  be  ofifered  another  subtle  objection, 
namely,  that  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses  as  I  have 
above  described  is  perfectly  worthless;  but  this  I  deny. 
The  somnambulic  states  I  allude  to  are  such  as  have 
been  developed,  not  artificially,  but  naturaUy ;  and  often 
under  very  extraordinary  nervous  diseases,  accompanied 
^th  catalepsy,  and  various  symptoms  fear  beyond  feign- 
ing.  Such  cases  are  rare,  and,  in  this  couniay,  seem  to 
have  been  very  little  observed,  for  doubtless  they  must 
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ooonr,  and  when  they  do  occur,  they  are  very  carefolly 
concealed  by  the  &milies  of  the  patient,  and  not  fol- 
Wed  up  or  inyestigated  as  a  psychological  phenomena^ 
by  the  physician;  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  "with- 
out questioning,  no  revelations  are  made;  they  are  not, 
as  fiur  as  I  know,  ever  spontaneous.  I  have  heard  of 
two  such  cases  in  this  country,  both  occurring  in  the 
higher  classes,  and  both  pat^U  being  younl  kdies; 
but,  although  surprising  phenomena  were  eiidiibited, 
interrogation  was  not  permitted,  and  the  particulars 
were  never  allowed  to  transpire. 

No  doubt  there  are  examples  of  error  and  examples 
of  imposture,  so  there  are  in  everything  ^here  room  is 
to  be  found  for  them;  and  I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
propensity  of  hysterical  patients  to  deceive,  but  it  is 
for  the  judicious  observers  to  examine  the  genuineness 
of  each  particular  instance;  and  it  is  perfectly  certain 
and  well  established  by  the  German  physiologists  and 
psychologists,  who  have  carefully  studied  the  subject, 
that  there  are  many  above  all  suspicion.     Provided, 
then,  that  the  case  be  genuine,  it  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined  how  much  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  revela- 
tions, for  they  may  be  quite  honestly  delivered,  and 
yet  be  utterly  worthless — ^the  mere  ravings  of  a  dis- 
ordered brain;  and  it  is  here  that  conformity  becomes 
important,  for  I  cannot  admit  the  objection  that  the 
simple  circumstance  of  the  patients  being  diseased  in« 
validates  their  evidence  so  entirely  as  to  annul  even 
the  value  of  their  imanimity,  because,  although  it  is 
not  logically  impossible  that  a  certain  state  of  nervous 
derangement  should  occasion  all  somnambules,  of  the 
class  in  question,  to  make  similar  answers,  when  inter- 
rogated, regarding  a  subject  of  which  in  their  normal 
condition  they  know  nothing,  and  on  which  they  have 
never  reflected,  and  that  these  Answers  should  be  not 
only  consistent,  but  disclosing  fJEir  more  elevated  views 
than  are  evolved  by  minds  of  a  very  superior  order 
which  have  reflected  on  it  veiy  deeply — ^I  say^  although 
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this  is  not  logically  impossible,  it  will  aasoredly  t>d 
found,  bj  most  persons,  an  hypothesis  of  much  more 
difficult  acceptance  than  the  one  I  propose;  namely, 
that  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  effect,  these  patients 
are  in  a  state  of  clear-seeing,  wherein  they  have  "  more 
than  mortal  knowledge  ;**  that  is,  more  Imowledge  than 
mortals  possess  in  their  normal  condition :  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  we  have  some  facts,  confessed  by 
all  experienced  physicians  <md  physiologists,  even  in 
this  country,  proving  that  there  are  states  of  disease  in 
which  preternatural  faculties  have  been  developed,  such 
as  no  theoiy  has  yet  satis&ctorily  accounted  for. 

But  Dr.  Passavant,  who  has  written  a  very  philo- 
sophical work  on  the  subject  of  vital  magnetism  and 
dear-seeing,  asserts,  that  it  is  an  error  to  imagine  that 
the  ecstatic  condition  is  merely  the  product  of  disease. 
He  says,  that  it  has  sometimes  exhibited  itself  in  per- 
sons of  very  vigorous  constitutions,  instancing  Joan  of 
Arc,  a  woman,  whom  historians  have  little  understood, 
and  whose  memoiy  Yoltaire's  detestable  poem  has  ridi- 
culed and  degraded,  but  who  was,  nevercheless,  a  great 
psychological  phenomenon. 

The  circumstance,  too,  that  phenomena  of  this  kind 
are  more  frequently  developed  in  women  than  in  m<^n, 
and  that  they  are  merely  the  consequence  of  her  greater 
nervous  irritability,  has  been  made  another  objection  to 
them — an  objection,  however,  which  Dr.  Passavant  con- 
siders  founded  on  ignorance  of  the  essential  difference 
between  the  sexes,  which  is  not  merely  a  physical  but 
a  psychological  one.  Man  is  more  productive  than 
receptive.  In  a  state  of  perfectibility,  both  attributea 
would  be  equally  developed  in  him  ;  but  id  this  terres- 
trial life  only  imperfect  phases  of  the  entire  sum  of  the 
80ul*s  Acuities  are  so.  Mankind  are  but  children,  male 
or  female,  young  or  old :  of  man,  in  his  totality,  we 
have  but  &unt  adumbrations,  here  and  there. 

Thus  the  ecstatic  woman  will  be  more  frequently  a 
ieer«  instinctive  and  intuitive;  man,  a  doer  and  a 
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Worker ;  and  as  all  genius  is  a  degree  of  ecstasy  or 
dear-seeing,  we  perceive  the  reason  wherefore  in  man 
it  is  more  productive  than  in  woman,  and  that  our 
greatest  poets  and  artists,  in  all  kinds,  are  of  the 
former  sex,  and  even  the  most  remarkable  women  pro- 
duce but  little  in  science  or  art ;  whikt,  on  the  othet 
hand,  the  feminine  instinct,  and  tact,  and  intuitive 
seeing  of  truth,  is  frequently  more  sure  than  the  ripe 
and  deliberate  judgment  of  man  :  and  it  is  hence  that 
solitude  and  such  conditions  as  develop  the  passive  or 
receptive  at  the  expense  of  the  active,  tend  to  produce 
this  state,  and  to  assimilate  the  man  more  to  the  nature 
of  the  woman;  whilst  in  her  they  intensify  these  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics :  and  this  is  also  the  reason 
that  simple  and  child-like  people  and  races  are  the  most 
fi:equent  subjects  of  these  phenomena. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  read  Mozart's  account  of  hia 
own  moments  of  inspiration,  to  comprehend,  not  only 
the  similarity,  but  the  positive  identity  of  the  ecstatic 
state  with  the  state  of  genius  in  activity.  *'  When  all 
goes  well  with  me,**  he  says,  ''  when  I  am  in  a  carriage, 
or  walking,  or  when  I  cannot  sleep  at  night,  the 
thoughts  come  streaming  in  upon  me  most  fluently. 
Whence,  or  how,  is  more  than  I  can  telL  What  comes, 

I  hum  to  myself  as  it  proceeds then  follows 

the  counter-point  and  the  dang  of  the  different  instru- 
ments, and  if  I  am  not  disturbed,  my  soul  is  fixed,  and 
the  thing  grows  greater,  and  broader,  and  dearer;  and 
I  have  it  idl  in  my  head,  even  when  the  piece  is  a  long 
one,  and  I  see  it  like  a  beautiful  picture,  not  he&.^lng 
the  different  parts  in  succession,  as  they  must  be  played, 
but  the  whole  at  onca  That  is  the  delight!  The 
composing  and  the  making  is  like  a  beautiful  and  vivid 
dream,  but  this  hearing  of  it,  is  the  best  of  alL** 

What  is  this  but  dear-seeing;  backwards  and  for* 
wards,  the  past  and  the  future)  The  one  faculty  it 
not  a  whit  more  surprising  and  incomprehensible  than 
the  othfiFi  to  those  who  possess  neither,  only  we  see 
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the  material  product  of  one,  and  therefore  believe  in 
it.  But,  as  Passayant  justly  says,  these  coruscations 
belong  not  to  genius  exclusively  :  they  are  latent  in  all 
men.  In  the  highly  gifted,  this  divine  spark  becomes 
a  flame  to  light  the  world  withal;  but  even  in  the 
coarsest  and  least  developed  organizations,  it  may,  and 
does,  momentarily  break  forth.  The  germ  of  the  Inghest 
spiritual  life  is  in  the  rudest,  according  to  its  degree, 
as  well  aa  in  the  highest  form  of  man  we  have  yet 
seen;  he  is  but  a  more  imperfect  type  of  the  laoe^  ir 
whom  this  spiritual  germ  has  not  imfolded  itsel£ 

Then,  with  respect  to  our  second  source  of  infor- 
mation,  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  establish  its  validity;  but  there  are  a  few  argu- 
ments in  our  favour  here,  too.  In  the  first  place,  as 
Dr  Johnson  says,  though  all  reason  is  against  us,  all 
tradition  is  for  us;  and  this  conformity  of  tradition  is 
surely  of  some  weight,  since  I  think  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  parallel  instance  of  a  universal  tra- 
dition that  was  entirely  without  a  foundation  in  truth; 
for  with  respect  to  witchcraft,  the  belief  in  which  is 
equally  universal,  we  now  know  that  the  phenomena 
were  generally  facts,  although  the  interpretations  put 
upon  them  were  &bles.  It  may  certainly  be  objected 
that  this  universal  belief  in  ghosts  only  arises  from  the 
imiversal  prevalence  of  spectral  illusions,  but,  if  so,  as 
I  have  before  observed,  these  spectral  illusions  become 
a  subject  of  very  curious  inquiry,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
they  frequently  occur  under  circumstances  the  least 
likdy  to  induce  them,  and  to  people  whom  we  should 
•east  expect  to  find  the  victims  of  such  a  malady;  and. 
in  the  o^nd,  there  is  a  most  remarkable  coiormi^ 
here,  too,  not  onljr  between  the  individual  cases  occur- 
ling  amongst  all  classes  of  persons  who  had  never  ex- 
hibited the  slightest  tendency  to  nervous  derangement 
or  somnambulism^  but  also  between  these  and  the  reve* 
latibns  of  the  somnambules.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me 
that  life  is  reduced  to  a  mere  phantasmagoria,  if  spec- 
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tral  illusioiis  are  so  prevalent,  so  oomplicated  in  their 
nature,  and  so  delusiye  as  they  must  be,  if  all  the 
instances  of  ghost-seeing  that  come  before  us  are  to  be 
referred  to  that  theory.  How  numerous  these  are,  I 
confess  myself  not  to  have  had  the  least  conception, 
till  my  attention  wad  directed  to  the  inquiry;  and  that 
these  instances  have  been  equally  j&equent  in  all  periods 
and  places,  we  cannot  doubt,  from  the  variety  of  per- 
sons that  have  given  in  their  adhesion,  or  at  least  that 
have  admitted,  as  Addison  did,  that  he  could  not  refuse 
the  universal  testimony  in  favour  of  the  re-appearance 
of  the  dead,  strengthened  by  that  of  many  credible 
persons  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  Indeed,  the 
testimony  in  &vour  of  the  facts  has  been  at  all  periods 
too  strong  to  be  wholly  rejected,  so  that  even  the 
materialists,  like  Lucretius  and  the  elder  Pliny,  find 
themselves  obliged  to  acknowledge  them,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  extravagant  admissions  that  are  de- 
manded of  us  by  those  who  endeavour  to  explain  them 
away,  prove  that  their  disbelief  rests  on  no  more  solid 
foundation  than  their  own  prejudices.  I  acknowledge 
all  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the  facts,  such  difficul- 
ties as  indeed  encompass  few  other  branches  of  inquiry; 
but  I  maintain  that  the  position  of  the  opponents  is 
still  worse,  although,  by  their  high  tone,  and  their 
contemptuous  laugh,  they  assume  to  have  taken  up  one 
that,  being  fortified  by  reason,  is  quite  impregnable, 
forgetting  that  the  wisdom  of  man  is  pre-eminently 
''foolishness  before  God,"  when  it  wanders  into  this 
region  of  unknown  things.  Forgetting,  also,  tiiat  thej 
are  just  serving  this  branch  of  inquiry,  as  theii  pre- 
dec^sors,  whom  they  laugh  at,  did  physiology;  oon- 
oocting  their  systems  out  of  their  own  bndns,  instead 
of  the  responses  of  nature ;  and  with  still  more  rash- 
Vesa  and  presumption,  this  department  of  her  kingdom 
being  more  inaccessible,  more  incapable  of  demonstrar 
tion,  and  more  entirely  beyond  our  control;  for  these 
qpirits  will  not  "  come  when  we  do  call  them ;"  and,  1 
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oouiiSBBy  it  often  surprises  me  to  hear  the  very  Bhallow 
noiviense  that  very  dever  men  talk  upon  the  subject, 
and  the  inefficient  arguments  they  use  to  disprove  what 
they  know  nothing  about.  I  am  quite  conscious  that 
the  &cts  I  shall  adduce  are  open  to  controversy;  I  can 
bring  forward  no  evidence  that  will  satisfy  a  scientific 
Diind ;  but  neither  are  my  opponents  a  whit  better  for* 
tilled.  All  I  do  hope  to  establish  is,  not  a  proo^  but 
a  presumption;  and  the  conviction  I  desire  to  awakei\ 
in  people/s  minds  is,  not  that  these  things  are  so,  bui 
that  they  mat/  be  so,  and  that  it  is  well  worth  our  while 
to  inquire  whether  they  are  or  not. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  these  views  of  a  future  state 
are  extremely  similar  to  those  of  Isaac  Taylor,  as  sug- 
gested in  his  physical  theory  of  another  life — at  least 
as  &r  as  he  has  entered  upon  the  subject — and  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  be  so,  because  he  seems  also 
to  have  been  a  convert  to  the  opioion,  that  "  the  dead 
do  sometimes  break  through  the  boundaries  that  hem  in 
the  ethereal  crowds;  and  if  so,  as  if  by  trespass,  may 
in  single  instances  infringe  upon  the  ground  of  common 
corporeal  life." 

Let  us  now  &ncy  this  dispossessed  soul  entering  on 
its  new  career,  amazed,  and  no  more  able  than  when 
it  was  in  the  body  to  accommodate  itself  at  once  to 
conditions  of  existence  for  which  it  was  unprepared. 
If  its  aspirations  had  previously  been  heavenward,  these 
conditions  would  not  be  altogether  new,  and  it  would 
speedily  find  itself  at  home  in  a  sphere  in  which  it 
had  dwelt  before;  for,  as  I  have  formerly  said,  a  sj^iiit 
muiiit  be  where  its  thoughts  and  affections  are,  and  the 
soul,  whose  thoughts  and  affections  had  been  directed  to 
heaven,  would  only  awaken  after  death  into  a  more  per- 
fiact  and  unclouded  heaven.  But  imagine  the  oontraiy  of 
all  this.  Conceive  what  this  awakening  must  be  to  an 
earth-bound  spirit — ^to  one  altogether  unprepared  for  its 
new  home— carrying  no  light  within  it — ^floating  in  the 
dim  obscore— dmging  to  the  earth,  where  all  his  affeo- 
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fiooB  were  garnered  up;  for  wbere  its  treasnre  ii^ 
there  shall  it  be  also.  It  will  find  its  condition  siyilf 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  moral  light 
or  darkness,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt  of  the 
darkness  will  be  its  incapacity  to  seek  for  light.  Now, 
there  seems  nothing  offensive  to  our  notions  of  the 
Divine  goodness  in  this  conoeption  of  what  awaits  us 
when  the  body  dies.  It  appears  to  me,  on  the  contrary, 
to  offer  a  more  comprehensible  and  coherent  view  than 
any  other  that  has  been  presented  to  me;  yet,  the  state 
I  have  depicted  is  very  much  the  Hades  of  the  Greeks 
and  Bomans.  It  is  the  middle  state,  on  which  all 
souls  enter,  a  state  in  which  there  are  many  mansions— 
that  i£f,  there  are  innumerable  states — ^probably  not 
permanent,  but  ever  progressive  or  retrograde;  for  we 
cannot  conceive  of  any  moral  state  being  permanent^ 
since  we  know  perfectly  well  that  ours  is  never  so:  it 
is  always  advancing  or  retroceding.  When  we  are  not 
improving,  we  are  deteriorating;  and  so  it  must  neces* 
sanly  be  with  us  hereafter. 

Now,  if  we  admit  the  probability  of  this  middle  states 
we  have  removed  one  of  the  great  objections  which  are 
made  to  the  belief  in  the  re-appearance  of  the  dead; 
namely,  that  the  blest  are  too  happy  to  return  to  the 
earthy  and  that  the  wicked  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
do  so.  This  difficulty  arises,  however,  very  much  from 
the  material  ideas  entertained  of  Heaven  and  HeU-~ 
the  notion  that  they  arq  places  instead  of  states.  I  am 
told  that  the  Greek  word  Hades  is  derived  from  atdet. 
invidUe;  and  that  the  Hebrew  word  Sche6l,  which  htof 
the  same  signification,  also  implies  a  state,  not  a  place; 
since  it  may  be  interpreted  into  desiring,  longing, 
asking,  praying.  These  words  in  the  Septuagint,  an- 
translated  by  grave,  death,  or  hdl;  but  previously  to 
the  Eeformation,  they  seem  to  have  borne  their  original 
meaning;  that  is,  the  state  into  which  the  soul  entered 
at  the  death  of  the  body.  It  was  probably  to  get 
rid  of  the  purgatory  of  the  Boman  Church,  which  had 
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doubtless  beoome  the  source  of  many  absurd  notions 
and  corrupt  practices,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  middle 
state  or  Hades  was  set  aside;  besides  which^  the  honest 
desire  for  reformation  in  all  reforming  churches,  being 
alloyed  by  the  odium  theologicuMy  the  purifying  besom 
is  apt  to  take  too  discursive  a  sweep,  exercising  less 
modesty  and  discrimination  than  might  be  desirable, 
and  thus  not  uncommonly  wiping  away  truth  and  Mse- 
hood  together. 

Dismissing  the  idea,  therefore,  that  Heaven  and  HeD 
are  places  in  which  the  soul  is  imprisoned,  whether  in 
bliss  or  woe,  and,  supposing  that,  by  a  magnetic  rela- 
tion, it  may  remain  connected  with  the  sphere  to 
which  it  previously  belonged,  we  may  easily  conceive 
that,  if  it  have  the  memory  of  the  past,  the  more 
entirely  sensuous  its  life  in  the  body  may  have  been, 
the  closer  it  will  cling  to  the  scene  of  its  former  joys; 
or,  even  if  its  sojourn  on  earth  were  not  a  period  of 
joy,  but  the  contrary,  still,  if  it  have  no  heavenward 
aspirations,  it  will  find  itself  if  not  in  actual  woe,  yet 
aimless,  objectless^  and  out  of  a  congenial  element.  It 
has  no  longer  the  organs  whereby  it  perceived,  communi- 
cated witib,  and  enjoyed  the  material  world  and  its 
pleasures.  The  joys  of  Heaven  are  not  its  joys;  we 
might  as  well  expect  a  hardened  prisoner  in  Newgate, 
consorting  with  others  as  hardened  as  himself  to  melt 
Into  ecstatic  delight  at  the  idea  of  associating  with 
the  innocent  and  pure!  How  helpless  and  inefficient 
such  a  condition  seems!  And  how  natural  it  is  to 
imagine  that,  under  such  circumstances,  there  might 
be  awakened  a  considerable  desire  to  manifest  itself  to 
those  yet  living  in  the  flesh,  if  such  a  manifestation  be 
possible !  And  what  right  have  we,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  all  tradition,  to  assert  that  it  is  not?  We 
may  raise  up  a  variety  of  objections  from  physical 
•cienoe,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  these  are  applicable 
to  the  case;  and  of  the  laws  of  ^irit  we  know  very 
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Gttle,  Binoe  we  are  only  aoquainted  with  it  as  circom- 
Bcribed,  confined,  and  impeded  in  its  operations  bj 
the  bod7  j  and  whenever  sach  abnormal  states  oooar  as 
enable  it  to  act  with  any  degree  of  independence^  man, 
under  the  dominion  of  his  all-sufficient  reason,  denies 
and  disowns  the  &cts.  That  the  manifestation  of  a 
spirit  to  the  liyingy  whether  seen  or  heard,  is  an  excep- 
tion, and  not  the  rule,  is  evident;  for,  supposing  the 
desire  to  exist  at  all,  it  must  exist  in  mOlions  and 
millions  of  instances  which  never  take  effect.  The 
circumstances  must  therefore,  no  doubt^  be  very  pecu- 
liar, as  regards  both  parties  in  which  such  a  manifesta- 
tion is  possible;  what  these  are  we  have  very  little 
means  of  knowing,  but,  as  fEur  as  we  do  know,  we  are 
led  to  conclude  that  a  certain  magnetic  rapport  or 
polarity  constitutes  this  condition,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  as  regards  the  seer,  there  must  be  what  the 
prophet  called  the  "opening  of  the  eye^  which  may, 
perhaps,  signify  the  seeing  of  the  spirit  without  the  aid 
of  the  bodily  organ,  a  condition  which  may  temporarily 
occur  to  any  one  under  we  know  not  what  ii&uence^ 
but  which  seems^  to  a  certain  degree,  hereditary  in 
some  familiefL 

The  following  passage  is  quoted  fiom  Sir  WilUam 
Hamilton's  edition  of  Dr.  Beid's  works^  published 
in  1846>- 

"  No  man  can  show  it  to  be  impossible  to  the  Supreme 
Being  to  have  given  us  the  power  of  perceiving  external 
objects,  without  any  such  organs,"  i  e.,  our  oigans  of 
sense.  '^We  have  reason  to  believe  that  when  we  pot 
off  these  bodies^  and  all  the  organs  belonging  to  them, 
our  perceptive  powers  shall  rather  be  improved  than 
destroyed  or  impaired.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Supreme  Being  perceives  everything  in  a  much 
more  perfect  manner  than  we  do,  wi&out  bodily  ozgana. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  other  created 
eings  endowed  with  powers  of  pevception  moreparfiMft 
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and  more  extensiye  than  onrs^  without  any  saoh  orgaai 
as  we  find  necessary;"  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  adds 
the  following  note: — 

'^  However  astonishing,  it  is  now  proved  beyond  all 
rational  doubt,  that  in  certain  abnormal  states  of  the 
nervous  organism,  perceptions  are  possible  through 
other  than  the  ordinary  channels  of  the  senses." 

Of  the  existence  of  this  &culty  in  nature^  any  one 
who  chooses  may  satisfy  himself  by  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  trouble,  provided  he  undertake  the  investiga- 
tion honestly;  and  this  being  granted,  another  objection, 
if  not  altogether  removed,  is  considerably  w^ikened. 
I  allude  to  the  fact,  that  in  numerous  reported  cases  of 
ghost-seeing,  the  forms  were  visible  to  only  one  person, 
even  though  others  were  present,  which,  of  course, 
rendered  them  imdistinguishable  from  cases  of  spectral 
illusion,  and  indeed  imless  some  additional  evidence  be 
afforded,  they  must  remain  so  still,  only  we  have  gained 
thus  much,  that  this  objection  is  no  longer  unan- 
swerable; for  whether  the  phenomenon  is  to  be  referred 
to  a  mutual  rapport,  or  to  the  opening  of  the  spiritual 
eye,  we  comprehend  how  one  may  see  what  others  do 
not.  But  really,  if  the  seeing  depended  upon  ordinary 
vision,  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  difficulty  is  insur- 
mountable; for  we  perfectly  well  know  that  some  people 
are  endowed  with  an  acuteness  of  sense,  or  power  of 
perception,  which  is  utterly  incomprehensible  to  others, 
lor  ■^'ithout  entering  into  the  disputed  region  of  clear- 
seejrg,  everybody  must  have  met  with  instances  of  those 
strange  antipathies  to  certain  objects,  accompanied  by 
an  extraordinary  capacity  for  perceiving  their  preeenoai 
which  remain  utterly  unexplained.  Not  to  speak  of 
cats  and  hares,  where  some  electrical  effects  might  be 
conceived,  I  lately  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  hmted  if 
he  were  mtroduced  id^o  a  room  where  there  was  a 
ta,«5pberry  tart;  and  that  there  have  been  persons  endowed 
with  a  &culty  for  discovermg  the  proximity  of  water 
and  metaJs,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  divining  rod-— 
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whioh  latter  marvel  seems  to  be  now  clearly  established 
as  aa  electrical  phenomenon — ^wiU  scarcely  admit  of 
further  doubt.  A  yery  eminent  person,  with  whom  I 
am  acquainted,  possessing  extremely  acute  ol&ctoiy 
powers,  is  the  subject  of  one  single  exception.  He  is 
insensible  to  the  odour  of  a  bean-£eld,  however  potent: 
but  it  would  surely  be  very  absurd  in  him  to  deny  that 
the  bean-field  emits  an  odour,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
majority  against  him  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  his  doing 
so.  Now  we  have  only  the  evidence  of  a  minority  with 
regard  to  the  existence  of  certain  faculties  not  generally 
developed,  but  surely  it  argues  great  presumption  to 
dispute  their  possibility.  We  might,  I  think,  with 
more  appearance  of  reason,  insist  upon  it  that  my  Mend 
must  be  misaken,  and  that  he  does  smell  the  bean-field; 
for  we  have  the  majority  against  him  there,  most  de- 
cidedly. The  difference  is,  that  nobody  cares  whether 
the  odour  of  the  bean-field  is  perceptible  or  not:  but  if 
the  same  gentleman  asserted  that  he  had  seen  a  ghost, 
beyond  all  doubt,  his  word  would  be  disputed. 

Though  we  do  not  know  what  the  conditions  are  that 
develop  the  iaculty  which  St.  Paul  caUs  the  discerning 
of  spirits,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  approach 
of  death  is  one.  I  have  heard  of  too  many  instances 
of  this  kind,  where  the  departing  person  has  been  in  the 
entire  possession  of  his  or  her  fiiculties,  to  doubt  that 
in  our  last  moments  we  are  fi:^uently  visited  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  and  it  being  admitted  by  all 
physiologists,  that  pretematual  Acuities  are  sometimes 
exhibited  at  this  period,  we  can  have  no  right  to  say 
that  ''the  discerning  of  spirits*'  is  not  one  of  them. 

Theve  is  an  interesting  story  recorded  by  Beaumont^ 
in  his  **  World  of  Spirits,**  and  quoted  by  Dr  Hibbert 
with  the  remark,  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be 
placed  on  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative,  as  it  was 
irawn  up  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  from  the  recital 
of  the  young  lady  s  father;  and  I  mention  it  here,  not 
for  any  singularity  attending  it,  but  first  because  its 
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authenticity  is  admitted,  and  next  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  whicb,  so  much  being  granted,  the  £3.ct  u 
attempted  to  be  explained  away. 

"Sir  Charles  Lee,  by  his  first  lady,  had  only  on« 
daughter,  of  which  she  died  in  childbirth,  and  when 
she  was  dead,  her  sister,  the  Lady  Everard,  desired 
have  the  education  of  the  child,  and  she  was  very  we 
educated  till  she  was  marriageable,  and  a  matdi  was 
concluded  for  her  with  Sir  W.  Parkins,  but  was  then 
prevented  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Upon  a  Thurs- 
day nighty  she  thinking  she  saw  a  light  in  her  cham- 
ber after  she  was  in  bed^  knocked  for  her  maid,  who 
presently  came  to  her,  and  she  asked,  'Why  she  left  a 
candle  burning  in  her  room?*  The  maid  answered,  that 
she  had  '  left  none,  and  that  there  was  none  but  what 
she  had  brought  with  her  at  that  time;'  then  she  said 
it  must  be  the  fire;  but  that  her  maid  told  her  was 
quite  out,  adding,  she  believed  it  was  only  a  dream, 
whereupon  Miss  Lee  answered  it  might  be  so,  and 
composed  herself  again  to  sleep.  But  about  two  of  the 
dock  she  was  awakened  again,  and  saw  the  apparition 
of  a  little  woman  between  her  curtains  and  her  pillow, 
who  told  her  she  was  her  mother,  that  she  was  happy, 
and  that  by  twelve  of  the  clock  that  day  she  should  be 
with  her.  Whereupon  she  knocked  again  for  her  maid, 
caUed  for  her  dothes,  and  when  she  was  dressed  went 
into  her  doset  and  came  not  out  again  till  nine,  and 
then  brought  out  with  her  a  letter  s^ed  to  her  &ther, 
carried  it  to  her  aunt,  the  Lady  Everard,  told  her  what 
had  happened,  and  desured  that  as  soon  as  she  was  dead 
it  might  be  sent  to  hinu  The  lady  thought  she  was 
suddenly  &llen  mad,  and  therefore  sent  presently  awav 
to  Chelmsford  for  a  physician  and  surgeon,  who  both 
came  immediately,  but  the  physician  could  discern  no 
Indication  of  what  the  lady  imagined,  or  of  any  indis- 
position of  her  body;  notwithstanding  the  lady  would 
needs  have  her  let  blood,  which  was  done  accordingly;  and 
when  the  young  woman  had  patiently  let  them  do  wlui 
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they  would  with  her,  she  desired  that  the  chaplain 
might  be  called  to  read  prayers;  and  when  prayers 
were  ended,  she  took  her  guitar  and  psalm-book,  and 
sat  down  upon  a  chair  without  arms,  and  played  and 
song  so  melodiously  and  admirably  that  her  music- 
master,  who  was  then  there,  admired  at  it;  and  near 
the  stroke  of  twelve  she  rose  and  sat  herself  down  in  a 
ereat  chair  with  arms,  and  presently  fetchinsc  a  strenir 
^thing  or  two  she  immeLtely  Spired,  ^d  was  » 
suddenly  cold  as  was  much  wondered  at  by  the  phy- 
sician and  surgeon.  She  died  at  Waltham,  iu  Essex, 
three  miles  from  Chelmsford,  and  the  letter  was  sent 
to  Sir  Charles,  at  his  house  in  Warwickshire;  but  he 
was  so  afflicted  at  the  death  of  his  daughter  that  he 
came  not  till  she  was  buried;  but  when  he  came,  he 
caused  her  to  be  taken  up  and  to  be  buried  with  her 
mother  at  Edmonton,  as  she  desired  in  her  letter.** 

This  circumstance  occurred  in  the  year  1662,  and  i% 
as  Dr.  Hibbert  observes,  "  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ghost  stories  on  record;**  yefe  he  insists  on  placing  it 
under  the  category  of  spectral  illusions,  upon  the  plea 
that  let  the  physician,  whose  skill  he  arraigns,  say  what 
he  would,  her  death  within  so  short  a  period  proves 
that  she  must  have  been  indisposed  at  the  time  she 
saw  the  vision^  and  that  probably  '^the  langui^iing 
female  herself  might  have  unintentionally  contributed 
to  the  more  strict  verification  of  the  ghost's  prediction," 
concluding  with  these  words,  ''all  that  can  be  said  of 
it  is,  that  the  coincidence  was  a  ybr^no^  oms;  for  with* 
out  it  the  story  would,  probably,  never  have  met  with 
a  recorder,**  Ac.  A;a 

Now,  I  ask  if  this  is  a  £ur  way  of  treating  any  fia^t 
transmitted  to  us  on  authority,  which  the  objector 
himself  admits  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  more  espe- 
cially as  the  assistants  on  the  occasion  appear  to  have 
been  quite  as  imwilling  to  believe  in  the  sufernatm'al 
interpretation  of  it  as  Dr.  H.  could  have  been  himself 
had  be  been  present;   for  what  more  could  he  have 
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done  than  oonclude  the  young  lady  to  be  mad  and 
bleed  her? — a  line  of  practice  which  is  precisely  what 
would  be  followed  at  the  present  time;  and  which 
proves  that  they  were  very  well  aware  of  the  sensuous 
illusions  produced  by  a  disordered  state  of  the  nervous 
system;  and  with  respect  to  his  conclusion  that  the 
"  languishing  female**  contributed  to  the  verification  of 
the  prediction,  we  are  entitled  to  ask,  where  is  the 
proof  that  she  was  languishing?  A  veiy  clever  watch- 
maker once  told  me  that  a  watch  may  go  perfectly  well 
for  years  and  at  length  stop  suddenly,  in  consequence 
of  an  organic  defect  in  its  construction,  which  only  be- 
comes perceptible  even  to  the  eye  of  a  watchmaker 
when  this  effect  takes  place ;  and  we  do  know  that  many 
persons  have  suddenly  fallen  dead  immediately  after 
declaring  themselves  in  the  best  possible  health;  and  we 
have  therefore  no  right  to  dispute  what  the  narrator 
implies,  namely,  that  there  were  no  sensible  indications 
of  the  impending  catastrophe. 

There  either  was  some  organic  defect  or  derangement 
in  this  lady's  physical  economy  which  rendered  her 
death  inevitable  at  the  hour  of  noon  on  that  particular 
Thursday,  or  there  was  not.  If  there  were,  and  her  cer- 
tain death  was  impending  at  that  hour,  how  came  she 
acquainted  with  the  fact?  Surely  it  is  a  monstrous 
assumption  to  say  that  it  was  ''a  fortunate  coinci- 
dence," when  no  reason  whatever  is  given  us  for 
concluding  that  she  felt  otherwise  than  perfectly  well? 
I^  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  take  refuge  in  the  sup- 
position that  there  was  no  death  impending,  and  that 
she  only  died  of  the  fiight,  how  came  she — ^feeling  per- 
fectly well,  and  in  this  case  we  have  a  right  to  conclude 
bei/ng  perfectly  well — ^to  be  the  subject  of  such  an 
extraordinary  spectral  illusion?  And  if  such  s[)ectral 
illusions  can  occur  to  people  in  a  good  normal  state  of 
health,  does  it  not  become  very  desirable  to  give  U£ 
some  clearer  theory  of  them  than  we  have  at  present  t 
But  there  is  a  third  presumption  to  which  the  sceptical 
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niay  have  wcoiu'se  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  well- 
established,  and  therefore  very  troublesome  fact,  namely, 
that  Miss  Lee  was  ill,  although  unconscious  of  it  her- 
self^ and  indicating  no  symptoms  that  could  guide  her 
physician  to  an '  enlightened  diagnosis;  and  ihht  the 
proof  of  thifi  is  to  be  found  in  the  occurrenco  of  the 
spectral  illusion,  and  that  this  spectral  illusion  so  im- 
pressed her,  that  it  occasioned  the  precise  fulfilment  of 
the  imaginary  prediction,  an  hypothesis  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  pressing  very  hard  on  the  spectral  illusion; 
for  it  is  first  called  upon  to  establish  the  fact  of  an 
existing  indisposition  of  no  slight  character,  of  which 
neither  patient  nor  physician  were  aware;  and  it  is  next 
required  to  kill  the  lady  with  unerring  certainty  at  the 
hour  appointed,  she  being,  according  to  the  only  autho- 
rity we  have  for  the  story,  in  a  perfectly  calm  and 
composed  state  of  mind !  for  there  is  nothing  to  be 
discerned  in  the  description  of  her  demeanour  but  an 
entire  and  wilUng  submission  to  the  announced  decree, 
accompanied  by  that  pleasing  exultation  which  appears 
to  me  perfectly  natural  under  the  circumstances;  and 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  we  know  of  human  vitality 
can  justify  us  in  believing  that  life  can  be  so  easily  ex- 
tinguished.  But  to  such  straits  people  are  reduced 
who  write  with  a  predetermination  to  place  their  facts 
on  a  Pjrocrustean  bed,  till  they  have  fitted  them  int«i 
their  own  cherished  theory. 

In  the  above-recorded  case  of  Miss  Lee,  the  motive 
for  the  visit  is  a  sufficient  one;  but  one  of  the  com 
monest  objections  to  sueh  narrations  is  the  insign) 
ficanoe  of  the  motive  when  any  commimication  is  made^ 
OfT  there  being  apparently  no  motive  at  all,  when  none 
is  made.  "Where  any  previous  attachment  has  sub- 
sisted, we  need  seek  no  further  for  an  impelling  caucd; 
but,  in  other  cases,  this  impelling  cause  must  pro- 
bably be  sought  in  the  earthly  rapport  still  subsist- 
ing and  the  urgent  desire  of  the  spirit  to  manifest  itself 
and  establish  a  communication  where  its  thoughts  and 
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affectioiui  still  reside;  and  we  must  consider  that,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  law  of  God  prohibiting  its  revisiting 
the  earth,  which  law  would  of  course  supersede  all 
other  laws^  then^  as  I  have  before  observed,  where  its 
thoughts  and  affections  are,  it  must  be  also.  What  is  it 
but  our  heavy  material  bodies  that  prevents  us  from 
being  whore  our  thoughts  are?  But  the  being  near  us, 
and  the  manifesting  itself  to  us,  are  two  very  different 
things,  the  latter  evidently  depending  on  conditions  we 
do  not  yet  understand.  As  I  am  not  writing  a  book 
on  vital  magnetism,  and  there  are  so  many  already 
accessible  to  everybody  who  chooses  to  be  informed  on 
it,  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  subject  of  magnate 
rapportf  it  being,  I  believe,  now  generally  admitted, 
«zcept  by  the  most  obstinate  sceptics,  that  such  a  rela- 
tion can  be  established  betwixt  two  human  beings.  In 
what  this  relation  consists  is  a  more  difficult  question; 
but  the  most  rational  view  appears  to  be  that  of  a  mag- 
netic polarity,  which  is  attempted  to  be  explained  by 
two  theories — ^the  dynamical  and  the  ethereal :  the  one 
viewing  the  phenomena  as  simply  the  result  of  the 
transmission  of  forces ;  the  other  hypothetising  an  ether, 
which  pervades  all  space,  and  penetrates  all  substance, 
maintaining  the  connexion  betwixt  body  and  soul,  and 
l)etwixt  matter  and  spirit.  To  most  minds,  this  last 
hypothesis  wiU  be  the  most  comprehensible;  on  which 
account,  since  the  result  would  be  the  same  in  either 
case,  we  may  adopt  it  for  the  moment;  and  there  will 
then  be  less  diffLculty  in  conceiving  that  the  influence 
or  ether  of  every  being  or  thing,  animate  or  inanimate^ 
must  extend  beyond  the  periphery  of  its  own  termina- 
tions :  and  that  this  must  be  eminently  the  case  where 
there  is  animal  Ufe,  the  nerves  forming  the  readiest 
conductors  for  this  supposed  imponderable.  The  proo& 
of  the  existence  of  this  ether  are  said  to  be  manifold^ 
and  more  especially  to  be  found  in  the  oircuinstance^ 
that  every  created  thing  sheds  an  atmosphere  around 
%  after  its  kind;  this  atmosphere  becoming,  under  oer- 
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tain  oonditionSy  perceptible  or  even  viaLble,  83  in  the 
instances  of  electric  fish,  <kc.,  the  &scinations  of  serpents, 
the  influence  of  human  beings  upon  plants,  and  vice 
versd;  and,  finally,  the  phenomena  of  anunal  magnetism, 
and  the  imdoubted  £a.ct,  to  which  I  myself  can  bear 
witness,  that  the  most  ignorant  girls,  when  in  a  state 
of  somnambulism,  have  been  known  to  declare  that 
they  saw  their  magnetiser  sorroimded  by  a  halo  of  light; 
and  it  is  doubtless  this  halo  of  light,  thai,  from  their 
being  strongly  magnetic  men,  has  frequently  been 
observed  to  surround  the  heads  of  saints  and  eminently 
holy  persons :  the  temperament  that  pirxluced  the  inter- 
nal fervour  causing  the  visible  manifestation  of  it.  By 
means  of  this  ether  or  force,  a  never-ceasing  motion  and 
an  inter-communication  is  sustained  betwixt  aU  created 
things,  and  betwixt  created  things  and  their  Creator, 
who  sustains  them  and  creates  them  ever  anew,  by  the 
constant  exertion  of  his  Divine  will,  of  which  this  is 
the  messenger  and  the  agent,  as  it  is  betwixt  our  wiU 
and  our  own  bodies;  and  without  this  sustaining  will, 
so  exerted,  the  whole  would  fall  away,  dissolve  and  die; 
for  it  is  the  life  of  the  imiversa  That  all  inanimate 
objects  emit  an  influence,  greater  or  less,  extending  be- 
yond their  own  peripheries,  is  established  by  their  effects 
on  various  susceptible  individuals,  as  well  as  on  som- 
nambules;  and  thus  there  exists  a  universal  polarity 
and  rapport,  which  is  however  stronger  betwixt  certain 
organisms ;  and  every  being  stands  in  a  varying  relation 
of  positive  and  negative  to  every  other. 

With  r^;ard  to  these  theories,  however,  where  there 
is  so  much  obscurity,  even  in  the  language,  I  do  not 
wish  to  insist;  more  especially  as  I  am  fully  aware  that 
this  subject  may  be  discussed  in  a  manner  much  more 
congruous  with  the  dynamical  spirit  of  the  philosophy 
of  this  century:  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  either  of  the 
causes  alluded  to  is  capable  of  producing  the  eflect% 
we  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  an  all-pervading  ethert 
the  one  most  easUy  conceived. 
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Admittiug  this  then  to  be  the  case,  we  begin  to  IiaVe 
gome  notion  of  the  modu8  operandi^  by  which  a  spirit 
may  manifest  itself  to  ns,  whether  to  our  int^naS 
aniyersal  sense,  or  even  to  our  sensuous  organs;  and  we 
also  find  one  stumbling  block  removed  out  of  our  way, 
namely,  that  it  sliall  be  visible  or  even  audible  to  one 
person  and  not  to  another,  or  at  one  time  and  not  at 
another;  for  by  means  of  this  ether  or  force,  we  are  in 
oommunication  with  all  spirit,  as  well  as  with  all 
matter;  and  since  it  is  the  vehicle  of  will,  a  strong 
exertion  of  will  may  reinforce  its  influence  to  a  degree 
far  beyond  our  ordinary  conceptions:  but  man  is  not 
acquainted  with  his  own  power,  and  has  consequently 
no  fidth  in  his  own  will:  nor  is  it,  probably,  the  design 
of  Providence,  in  ordinary  cases,  that  he  should.  He 
cannot  therefore  exert  it;  if  he  could,  he  "  might  remove 
mountains."  Even  as  it  is,  we  know  something  of  the 
power  of  will  in  its  effect  on  other  organisms  as  ex- 
hibited by  certain  strong-willed  individuals;  also  in 
popular  movements,  and  more  manifestly  in  the  in- 
fluence and  &r-working  of  the  magnetiser  on  his 
patient.  The  power  of  will,  like  the  seeing  of  the 
spirit,  is  latent  in  our  nature,  to  be  developed  in  God's 
own  time;  but  meanwhile,  slight  examples  are  foimd, 
shooting  up  here  and  there,  to  keep  alive  in  man  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  a  spirit,  and  give  evidence  of 
his  divine  origin. 

What  especial  laws  may  appertain  to  this  supersen- 
Buous  domain  of  nature,  of  course  we  cannot  know,  and 
it  is  therefore  impossible  for  us  to  pronounce  how  &r  a 
spirit  is  free,  or  not  free,  at  all  times  to  manifest  itself; 
and  we  can,  therefore,  at  present,  advance  no  reason  for 
these  manifestations  not  being  the  rule  instead  of  the 
exception.  The  law  which  restrains  more  fr'equent  in- 
tercourse may,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
have  its  relaxations  and  its  limitations,  founded  in 
natore;  and  a  rapport  with,  or  the  power  of  acting  on, 
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partioidair  individriak,  may  arise  from  causesof  which  we 
are  equally  ignorant  Undoubtedly,  the  receptivity  oi 
the  corporeal  being  is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions, 
whilst,  on  the  part  of  the  incorporeal,  the  will  is  at 
onoe  the  cause  and  the  agent  that  produces  the  effect; 
whilst  attachment,  whether  to  individuab  oar  to  the  lost 
joys  of  this  world,  is  the  motlva  The  happy  spirits  in 
whom  this  latter  impid^  is  weak,  and  who  would  float 
away  into  the  glorious  light  of  the  pure  moral  law, 
would  have  little  tcmpfc:l*ion  to  return;  and  at  least 
would  only  be  btoiigUt  bock  by  their  holy  affections  or 
desire  to  serve  loaqkind.  The  less  happy,  clinging  to 
their  dear  corporeal  life,  would  hover  nearer  to  the 
earth;  and  I  do  question  much  whether  the  often- 
ridiculed  idea  of  the  mystics,  that  there  is  a  moral 
wdahtf  as  well  as  a  moral  da/rhneaa,  be  not  founded  in 
trutL  We  know  very  well  that  even  these  substantial 
bodies  of  ours,  are,  to  our  own  sensations  (and,  very 
possibly,  if  the  thing  could  be  tested,  would  prove  to 
be  in  iact),  lighter  or  heavier,  according  to  the  tightness 
or  heaviness  of  the  spirit — ^terms  used  figuratively,  but 
perhaps  capable  of  a  literal  interpretation;  and  thus 
the  common  idea  of  v/p  acrd  down,  as  applied  to  Heaven 
Or  Hell,  is  founded  in  truth,  though  not  mathematically 
correct,  wo  &miliarly  using  the  words  up  and  down 
to  express  faniher  or  nea/rer,  as  regards  the  planet  on 
which  we  Hve. 

Experience  seems  to  justify  this  view  of  the  case; 
for,  supposing  the  phenomena  I  am  treating  of  to  be 
&ctB,  and  not  spectral  illusions,  all  tradition  shows 
thst  the  spirits  most  frequently  manifested  to  man, 
hare  been  evidently  not  in  a  state  of  bliss:  whilst^ 
when  bright  ones  appeared,  it  has  been  to  serve  him; 
and  hence  the  old  persuasion  that  they  were  chiefly 
the  wicked  that  haunted  the  earth,  and  henoe^  also,  the 
foundation  for  the  belief  that  not  only  the  murderer, 
but  the  murdered,  returned  to  vex  the  liviog;  and  the 

3» 
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just  yiew,  tbat  in  taking  away  life  the  injury  is  not 
confined  to  the  body,  but  extends  to  the  surprised  and 
angry  soul,  which  h 


"Cot  off,  even  in  the  blossom  of  its  sin, 
Unhonsel'd,  disappointed,  nnaneal'd; 
No  reckoning  made,  bat  sent  to  its  aeooant 
With  all  its  imperHections  on  its  head.** 

It  seems  also  to  be  gathered  from  ezpmence^  that 
those  whose  lives  have  been  rendered  wretched,  ''rest 
not  in  their  graves,"  at  least,  several  acoonnts  I  have 
met  with,  as  well  as  tradition,  countenance  this  view; 
and  this  may  originate  in  the  &ct,  that  cruelty  and 
ill-usage  frequently  produce  very  pernicious  effects  an 
the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  in  many  instances  inspiring, 
not  resignation  or  a  pious  desire  for  death,  but  resent- 
ment, and  an  eager  longing  for  a  hir  share  of  earthly 
enjoyment.  Supposing,  also,  the  feelings  and  preju- 
dices of  the  earthly  life  to  accompany  this  dispo^essed 
soul — ^for,  though  the  liberation  from  the  body  inducts 
it  into  certain  privileges  inherent  in  spirit,  its  moral 
qualities  remain  as  they  were— as  the  tree  Mis,  so  it  shall 
lie — supposing,  therefore,  that  these  feelings,  and  pre- 
judices, and  recollections  of  its  past  life,  are  carried  with 
it,  we  see,  at  once,  why  the  discontented  spirits  of  the 
heathen  world  could  not  rest  tUl  their  bodies  had  ob- 
tained sepulture,  why  the  buried  money  should  torment 
the  soul  of  the  miser,  and  why  the  religious  opinions, 
whatever  th^  may  have  been,  believed  in  the  flesh 
seem  to  survive  with  the  spirit.  There  are  two  re- 
markable exceptions,  however,  and  these  are  precisely 
such  as  might  be  expected.  Those  who,  during  their 
corporeal  life,  have  not  believed  in  a  future  state,  return 
to  warn  their  friends  againsfc  the  same  error.  ''  There 
is  another  world,"  said  the  brother  of  the  young  lady 
who  appeared  to  her  in  the  Cathedral  of  York,  on  the 
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day  lie  waa  drowned;  and  there  are  several  siinilar 
instances  reoorded.  The  belief  that  this  life  *'  is  the 
be-all  and  the  end-all  here,"  is  a  mistake  that  death 
must  instantly  rectify.  The  other  exception  I  allude  to 
is,  that  that  toleration,  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  see 
much  less  than  is  desirable  in  this  world,  seems  happily 
to  preyaH  in  the  next;  for,  amongst  the  numerous 
narrations  I  meet  with  in  which  the  dead  have  returned 
to  ask  the  prayers  or  the  services  of  the  living,  they  do 
not  seem,  as  will  be  seen  by-and-bye,  to  apply  by  any 
means  exclusively  to  members  of  their  own  church. 
The  ctUra/U  which  seems  to  guide  their  selection  of  in- 
dividuals, is  evidently  not  of  a  polemical  natura  The 
pure  worship  of  God,  and  the  inexorable  moral  law,  are 
what  seem  to  prevail  in  the  other  world,  and  not  the 
dogmatic  theology  which  makes  so  much  of  the  misery 
of  this. 

There  is  a  fundamental  truth  in  all  religions;  the 
real  end  of  all  is  morality,  however  the  means  may  be 
miRtakftn,  and  however  corrupt,  selfish,  ambitious,  and 
sectarian  the  mass  of  their  teiushers  may,  and  generally 
do,  become;  whilst  the  effect  of  prayer,  in  whatever 
form,  or  to  whatever  ideal  of  the  Deity  it  may  be 
offered,  provided  that  offering  be  honestly  and  earnestly 
made,  is  precisely  the  same  to  the  supplicant  and  in  its 
results. 

I  have  reserved  the  following  story,  which  is  not  a 
fiction,  but  the  relation  of  an  undoubted  and  well^ 
attested  fiict,  till  the  present  chapter,  as  being  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  this  branch  of  my  subject. 

Some  ninf)ty  years  ago,  there  flourished  in  Glasgow  k 
dub  of  young  men,  which,  from  the  extreme  profligacy 
oi  its  members  and  the  licentiousness  of  ther*  orgies, 
was  commonly  called  the  Hell  Club.  Besides  their 
nightly  or  weekly  meetings,  they  held  one  grand 
annual  saturnalia)  in  which  each  tried  to  excel  the 
other  in  dronkenness  and  blasphemy;   and  on  thea 
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ooeasioDB  there  was  no  star  amongst  them  whose  Inrid 
light  was  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  young  Mr. 
Ardiibald  B — ,  who,  endowed  with  brilliant  talents  and 
a  handsome  person,  had  held  out  great  promise  in  his 
i>07hood,  and  raised  hopes,  which  had  been  completely 
frustrated  by  his  subsequent  reckless  dissipations. 
^  One  morning,  after  returning  from  this  annual  fes* 
tiTal,  Mr.  Archibald  B.,  having  retired  to  bed,  dreamt 
the  following  dream : — 

He  fimcied  that  he  himself  was  mounted  on  a  fi^ 
Tourite  black  horse,  that  he  always  rode,  and  that  he 
was  proceeding  towards  his  own  house,  then  a  country 
seat  embowered  by  trees,  and  situated  upon  a  hill,  now 
entirely  built  over  and  forming  part  of  the  city,  when 
a  stranger,  whom  the  darkness  of  night  prevented  his 
distinctly  discerning,  suddenly  seized  his  horse's  rein, 
saying,  "  You  must  go  with  me  1" 

^'And  who  are  youT  exclaimed  the  young  man, 
with  a  voUoy  of  oaths,  whilst  he  struggled  to  free  him- 
self 

"  That  you  will  see  by-and-bye,"  returned  the  other, 
in  a  tone  that  excited  imaccoimtable  terror  in  the 
youthy  who,  plunging  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  attempted 
to  fly.  But  in  vain :  however  fast  the  animal  flew,  the 
stranger  was  stiU  beside  him,  tiU  at  length,  in  his  despe- 
rate efforts  to  escape,  the  rider  was  thrown,  but  inst^ 
of  being  dashed  to  ihe  earth,  as  he  expected,  he  found 
himself  MLing — ^fiJling — falling  still,  as  if  sinking  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

At  length,  a  period  being  put  to  this  myBteriouft 
descent;  he  found  breath  to  inquire  of  his  companioi},  who 
was  stin  beside  him,  whither  they  were  going :  **  Where 
am  I )  where  are  you  taking  mel"  he  exclaimed. 

*'  To  Hell  1"  replied  the  stranger,  and  immediately 
interminable  echoes  repeated  the  fearful  sound,  ^'Tc 
Helll  toHeU!  to  Hell!" 

At  length  a  light  appeared,  which  soon  increased  to 
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a  Maze;  but,  instead  of  the  cries,  and  groans,  and  la- 
mentings  the  terrified  traveller  expected,  nothing  met 
his  ear  but  sounds  of  music,  mirbh,  and  joUitj;  and  he 
found  himself  at  the  entrance  of  a  superb  building,  &r 
exceeding  any  he  had  seen  constructed  by  human 
hand^.  Within,  too,  what  a  scene!  No  amusement, 
employment,  or  pursuit  of  man  on  earth,  but  waa  here 
being  carried  on  with  a  vehemence  that  excited  his 
inutterable  amazement.  ^  There  the  young  and  lovely 
fitill  swam  through  the  mazes  of  the  giddy  dance  I 
There  the  panting  steed  still  bore  his  brutal  rider 
through  the  excitement  of  the  goaded  race !  There, 
over  the  midnight  bowl,  the  intemperate  stUl  drawled 
out  the  wanton  song  or  maudlin  blasphemy !  The  gam- 
bler plied  for  ever  his  endless  game,  and  the  slaves  of 
Mammon  toiled  through  eternity  their  bitter  task; 
whilst  all  the  magnificence  of  earth  paled  before  that 
which  now  met  his  view!" 

He  soon  perceived  that  he  was  amongst  old  acquaint- 
ances whom  he  knew  to  be  dead,  and  each,  he  observed, 
was  pursuing  the  object,  whatever  it  was,  that  had 
formerly  engrossed  him;  when,  finding  himself  relieved 
of  the  presence  of  his  unwelcome  conductor,  he  ven- 
tured to  address  his  former  Mend,  Mrs.  D.,  whom  he 
saw  sitting,  as  had  been  her  wont  on  earth,  absorbed 
at  loo,  requesting  her  to  rest  from  the  game,  and  intro- 
duce him  to  the  pleasures  of  the  place,  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  very  unlike  what  he  had  expected,  and, 
indeed,  an  extremely  agreeable  one.  But,  with  a  err 
of  agony,  she  answered,  that  there  was  no  rest  ixx  Hell; 
that  they  must  ever  toil  on  at  those  very  pleasures; 
and  innumerable  voices  echoed  through  the  inteis 
minable  vaults,  ''There  is  no  rest  in  Hell!"  Whilst^ 
throwing  open  theur  vests,  each  disclosed  in  his  bosom 
an  ever-buminff  flame!  These,  they  said,  were  the 
pleasures  of  Hell;  their  choice  on  earth  was  now  their 
inevitable  doom!    la  the  midst  of  the  horror  this 
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scene  Inspired,  his  conductor  returned,  and,  at  Ids 
earnest  entreaty,  restored  bim  a^ain  to  earth;  but,  as 
he  quitted  him,  he  said,  *'  Bemember !  in  a  jear  and  a 
daj  we  meet  a^ain!" 

At  this  crisis  of  his  dream  the  sleeper  awoke,  fever- 
ish and  ill;  and,  whether  from  the  effect  of  the  dream, 
or  of  his  preceding  orgies,  he  was  so  unwell  as  to  be 
obliged  to  keep  his  bed  for  several  days,  during  which 
period  he  had  time  for  manj  serious  reflections,  which 
terminated  in  a  resolution  to  abandon  the  dub  and  his 
licentious  companions  altogether. 

He  was  no  sooner  well,  however,  than  they  flocked 
around  him,  bent  on  recovering  so  valuable  a  member  of 
their  society;  and  haxnng  wrong  from  him  a  confession 
of  the  cause  of  his  defection,  which,  as  may  be  supposed, 
appeared  to  them  eminently  ridiculous,  they  soon  con- 
trived to  make  him  ashamed  of  his  good  resolutiona 
He  joined  them  again,  resumed  his  former  course  of 
life,  and  when  the  annual  saturnalia  came  roimd,  he 
found  himself  with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  at  the  table, 
when  the  president,  rising  to  make  the  accustomed 
speech,  begsm  with  sayiog,  ^'Clentlemen:  this  being 
leap-year,  it  is  a  year  and  a  day  since  our  last  anni- 
versary," &c.  Ac.  The  words  struck  upon  the  young 
man's  ear  like  a  knell;  but,  afObamed  to  expose  his 
weakness  to  the  jeers  of  his  companions,  he  sat  out  the 
feast,  plying  himself  with  wine  even  more  liberally 
than  usual,  in  order  to  drown  his  intrusive  thoughts; 
till,  in  the  gloom  of  a  winter's  morning  he  mounted  his 
horse  to  ride  homa  Some  hours  afberwardff,  the  horse 
was  found  with  his  saddle  and  bridle  on,  quietly  grazing 
by  the  road-side,  about  half-way  between  the  dty  and 
Mr.  B.'s  house;  whilst  a  few  yards  off  lay  the  corpse  of 
his  master. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  in  introducing  this  story,  it  is 
no  fiction :  the  circumstance  happened  as  here  xdated. 
An  account  of  it  was  published  at  the  time,  but  the 
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copies  were  bought  up  hj  the  &inil)r.  Two  or  three 
however  were  preeerved^  and  the  narrative  has  been  re- 
printed. 

The  dream  is  evidently  of  a  symbolical  characteE^ 
and  accords  in  a  veiy  remarkable  degree  with  the  oom- 
dusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  sources  I  have  above 
indicated.  The  interpretation  seems  to  be,  that  the 
evil  passions  and  criminal  pursuits  which  have  been 
indulged  in  here  become  our  curse  hereafter.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  ordinary  amusements  of  life 
are  criminal — ^&r  from  it.  There  is  no  harm  in  dancings 
nor  in  playing  at  loo,  either;  but  if  people  make  these 
things  the  whole  business  of  their  lives,  and  think  of 
Jiothmg  else,  cultivating  no  higher  tastes,  nor  forming 
no  higher  aspirations,  what  sort  oi  preparation  are  they 
making  for  another  world?  I  can  hardly  imagine  that 
anybody  would  wish  to  be  doing  these  things  to  all 
eternity,  the  more  especially  that  it  is  most  frequently 
ennui  that  drives  their  votaries  into  excesses,  even  here; 
but  if  they  have  allowed  their  minds  to  be  entirely 
absorbed  in  such  frivolities  and  trivialities,  surely  iaiey 
cannot  expect  that  God  will,  by  a  miracle,  suddenly 
obliterate  these  tastes  and  inclinations,  and  inspire  them 
with  others  better  suited  to  their  new  condition !  It 
was  their  business  to  do  that  for  themselves  whilst  here; 
and  such  a  process  of  preparation  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  inconsistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  all  manner 
of  harmless  pleasures;  on  the  contraiy,  it  gives  the 
greatest  zest  to  them;  for  a  life  in  which  there  is 
nothing  serious,  in  which  all  is  play  and  divendon,  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  next  to  a  life  of  active,  persevering 
wickedness,  the  saddest  thing  under  the  sun !  But  let 
everybody  remember,  that  we  see  in  nature  no  violent 
transitions;  everything  advaoices  by  aknost  insensible 
steps,  at  least  everything  that  is  to  endure;  and  thereforv 
to  expect,  that  because  they  have  quitted  their  ileshK 
bodies^  which  they  always  knew  were  but  a  temporary 


apptirtenance,  doomed  to  perish  and  decay,  tlicy  ihom- 
■elves  are  to  undergo  a  Budden  and  miraculotis  otmyersion 
and  purification,  which  is  to  elevate  them  into  fit  com- 

Cnions  for  the  angels  of  Heaven,  and  the  Blessed  that 
ve  passed  awaj,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  inconsistent, 
nnreafionable,  and  pemiciouB  errors  that  mankind  eroi 
indulged  in* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   POWER  OF  WlhU 

The  power^  be  it  what  it  maj,  whether  of  dressing  up  as 
ethereal  visible  form,  or  of  acting  on  the  constructive 
imagination  of  the  seer^  which  would  enable  a  spirit  to 
appear  '^  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,*'  would  also  enable 
him  to  present  any  other  object  to  the  eye  of  the  seer, 
or  himself  in  any  shape,  or  fulfilling  any  function  he 
willed;  and  we  thus  fiud  in  various  instances,  especially 
tliose  recorded  in  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst,  that  this  is 
the  case.  "We  not  only  see  changes  of  dress,  but  we 
see  books,  pens,  writing  materials,  &c.  in  their  hands; 
and  we  fikd  a  ^at  variety  of  sounds  imitated :  which 
sounds  are  firequently  heard,  not  only  by  those  who 
have  the  &culty  of  "  discerning  of  spirits,"  as  St.  Paul 
says,  but  also  by  every  other  person  on  the  spot;  for 
the  hearing  these  sounds  does  not  seem  to  depend  on 
any  particular  ^ulty  on  the  part  of  the  auditor,  except 
it  be  in  the  case  of  speecL  The  hearing  the  speech  of 
a  spirit,  on  the  contrary,  appears  in  most  instances  to 
be  dependent  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  seeing  it, 
which  may  possibly  arise  £rom  there  being,  in  fact,  no 
audible  voice  at  all,  but  the  same  sort  of  spiritual  com- 
munication which  exists  between  a  magnetiser  and  his 
patient,  wherein  the  sense  is  conveyed  without  words. 

This  imitating  of  sounds  I  shaU  give  several  instances 
of  in  a  future  chapter.  It  is  one  way  in  which  a  death 
is  frequently  indicated.  I  could  quote  a  number  at 
examples  of  this  description,  but  shaQ  confine  myself  to 
two  or  three. 
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Mrs.  D.  being  one  night  in  her  kLtchen,  preparing  it 
go  to  bed,  after  the  house  was  shat  up,  and  the  rest  ol 
the  £Eunily  retired,  she  was  startled  by  hearing  a  foot 
coming  sJong  the  passage,  which  she  recognised  dis- 
tinctly to  be  that  of  her  &ther,  who  she  was  quite  cer- 
tain was  not  in  the  house.  It  adyanoed  to  the  kitchen- 
door,  and  she  waited  with  aJaim  to  see  if  the  door  was 
to  open;  but  it  did  not,  and  she  heard  nothing  mora 
On  the  foUowing  day,  she  foimd  that  her  &,ther  had 
died  at  that  time;  and  it  was  from  her  niece  I  heard 
the  circumstance. 

A  Mr.  J.  S.,  belonging  to  a  highly  respectable  &mily, 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  having  been  for  some 
time  in  decHning  health,  was  sent  abroad  for  change  of 
air.  During  his  absence,  one  of  his  sisters,  having 
been  lately  confined,  an  old  servant  of  the  family  was 
sitting  half  asleep  in  an  arm-chair,  in  a  room  adjoining 
that  in  which  the  lady  slept,  when  she  was  startled  by 
hearing  the  foot  of  Mr.  J.  S.  ascending  the  stairs.  It 
was  easily  recognisable,  for,  owing  to  lis  constant  con- 
finement to  the  house,  in  consequence  of  his  infirm 
health,  his  shoes  were  always  so  dry  that  their  creaking 
was  heard  from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the  other.  So 
£a,T  surpristxi  out  of  her  recollection  as  to  forget  he  was 
not  in  the  country,  the  good  woman  started  up,  and 
rushing  out  with  her  candle  in  her  hand  to  light  him, 
she  followed  the  steps  up  to  Mr.  J.  S.'s  own  bedchi^mber, 
never  discovering  that  he  was  not  preceding  her  till 
she  reached  the  door.  She  then  returned,  quite  amazed 
and,  having  mentioned  the  occurrence  to  her  mistress 
they  noted  the  date,  and  it  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  the  young  man  had  died  at  Lisbon  on  that 
night. 

Mrs.  F.  tells  me  that,  being  one  morning,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  engaged  in  her  bed-room,  she  suddenly  heard  a 
strange,  indescribable,  sweet,  but  unearthly  sound, 
which  apparently  proceeded  from  a  large  open  box, 
which  stood  near  her.     She  was  seized  with  an  awe 
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and  a  honor  which  there  seemed  nothing  to  justify^ 
and  fled  up  stairs  to  mention  the  drcomstance,  whidi 
she  could  not  banish  from  her  mind.  At  that  precise 
day  and  hour,  eleven  o'clock,  her  brother  was  drowned. 
The  news  reached  her  two  days  afberwards. 

Instances  of  this  kind  are  so  well  known,  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  multiply  them  further.  With  respect 
to  the  mode  of  producing  l^ese  sounds,  however,  I 
should  be  glad  to  say  something  more  definite  if  I 
could,  but,  firom  the  circumstance  of  their  being  heard 
not  only  by  one  person,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be 
an  r€ipport,  or  whose  constructive  imagination  might  be 
acted  upon,  but  by  any  one  who  happens  to  be  within 
bearing,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  sounds  are 
leaUy  reverberating  through  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
strange  cases  recorded  in  ^^  The  Seeress  of  Prevoi^," 
although  the  apparitions  were  visible  only  to  certain 
persons,  the  soimdsthey  made  were  audible  to  all;  and 
the  seeress  says  they  are  produced  by  means  of  the 
nerve-spirit,  which  I  conclude  is  the  spiritual  body  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  atmosphere,  as  we  produce  sound  by 
means  of  our  moUerial  body  and  the  atmosphere. 

In  this  plastic  power  of  the  spirit  to  present  to  the 
eye  of  the  seer  whatever  object  it  wills,  we  find  the 
explanation  of  such  stories  as  the  famous  one  of  Ficinus 
and  Mercatus,  related  by  Baronius  in  his  annals. 
These  two  illustrious  Mends,  Michael  Mercatus  and 
Marcellinus  Eicinuff,  after  a  long  discourse  on  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  had  agreed  that,  if  possible,  whichever  died 
first  should  return  and  visit  the  other.  Some  tune 
afterwardsf,  whilst  Mercatus  was  engaged  in  study  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  momiog,  he  suddenly  heard  the  noise 
of  a  horse  galloping  in  the  street,  which  presentiy 
stopped  at  his  door,  and  the  voice  of  his  Mend  Finicos 
exclaimed,  '^Oh,  Michael!  Oh,  Michael!  Vera  waU 
iUaf  Those  things  are  true!*  Whereupon  Mercatus 
hastily  opened  his  window,  and  espied  his  Mend  Ficinus 
•n  a  white  steed.    He  oalled  after  Mm;  but  he  gal- 
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loped  awaj  ont  of  his  sight.  On  sending  to  Horence 
to  inquire  for  Ficinns,  he  learnt  that  he  had  died 
about  that  hour  he  called  to  him.  From  this  period  to 
that  of  his  death,  Mercatus  abandoned  all  profime 
studieSy  and  addicted  himself  wholly  to  divinity.  Ba« 
Tonius  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  Dr. 
Ferrier  and  the  spectral  illusionists  admit  that  the 
authenticity  of  this  story  cannot  be  disputed,  although 
they  still  claim  it  for  their  own. 

Not  very  many  years  ago,  Mr.  C.^  a  staid  citizen  of 
Edinbnrgl]^  whose  son  told  me  the  story,  was  one  day 
ridicg  gently  up  Corstorphin-hill,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  when  he  observed  an  intimate  Mend  of  his 
own,  on  horseback  also,  immediately  behind  him,  so  he 
slackened  his  pace  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  join- 
ing company.  Finding  he  did  not  come  up  so  quickly 
as  he  should,  he  looked  round  again,  and  was  astonished 
at  no  longer  seeing  him,  since  there  was  no  side  road 
into  whi(£  he  could  have  disappeared.  He  returned 
home,  perplexed  at  the  oddness  of  the  circumstance, 
when  the  first  thing  he  learnt  was,  that,  during  his 
absence,  this  Mend  had  been  killed  by  his  horse  filling 
in  Candlemaker's  row. 

I  have  heard  of  another  circumstance,  which  occurred 
some  years  ago  in  Yorkshire,  where,  I  think,  a  farmer's 
wife  was  seen  to  ride  into  a  farm-yard  on  horseback, 
but  could  not  be  afterwards  found  or  the  thing  ac- 
counted for,  till  it  was  ascertained  that  she  had  died  at 
that  period. 

There  are  very  extraordinary  stories  extant  in  all 
ooimtriea,  of  persons  being  annoyed  by  appearances  in  the 
shape  oi  different  animals,  which  one  would  certainly  be 
much  disposed  to  give  over  altogether  to  the  illusionists, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  difficult  to  reduce 
some  of  the  circumstances  under  that  theory;  especially^ 
one  mentioned,  p.  307,  of  my  ''Translation  of  the 
Seeress  of  Prevorst."  If  they  are  not  illusions,  they 
are  phenomena  to  be  attributed  either  to  this  plastic 
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powai,  or  to  that  magico-magnetic  inflaenoe  in  which 
the  belief  in  lycanthropy  and  other  strange  transforma- 
tions has  originated.  The  muititudes  of  nnaccount- 
ftble  stories  of  this  description  recorded  in  the  witch 
trials,  have  long  furnished  a  subject  of  perplexity  to 
everybody  who  was  sufficiently  just  to  human  nature  to 
conclude,  that  there  must  have  been  some  strange 
mystery  at  the  bottom  of  an  infatuation  that  prevailed 
80  universally,  and  in  which  so  many  sensible,  honest, 
and  well-meaning  persons  were  involved.  Till  of  late 
years,  when  some  of  the  arcana  of  animal  or  vital  mag- 
netism have  been  disclosed  to  us,  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  conceive  by  what  means  such  strange  conceptions 
could  prevail ;  but  since  we  now  know,  and  many  of  us 
have  witnessed,  that  all  the  senses  of  a  patient  are  fre- 
quently in  such  subjection  to  his  magnetiser,  that  they 
may  be  made  to  convey  any  impressions  to  the  brain 
that  the  magnetiser  wills,  we  can,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, conceive  how  this  belief  in  the  power  of  trans- 
formation took  its  rise ;  and  we  also  know  how  a 
magician  oould  render  himself  visible  or  invisible  at 
pleasure.  I  have  seen  the  sight  or  hearing  of  a  patient 
taken  away  and  restored  by  Mr.  Spencer  Hall,  in  a 
manner  that  could  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the 
beholder ;  the  evident  paralysis  of  the  eye  of  the  patient 
testifying  to  the  £ict.  Monsieur  Euslbe  Salverte,  the 
most  determined  of  rationalistic  sceptics,  admits  that 
we  have  numerous  testimonies  to  the  existence  of  an 
art,  which  he  confesses  himself  at  some  loss  to  explain, 
although  the  opposite  quarters  from  which  the  accounts 
of  it  reach  us  render  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  the 
historians  have  copied  each  other.  The  various  trans- 
formations of  the  gods  into  eagles,  bulls,  and  so  forth^ 
have  been  set  down  as  mere  mythological  fables;  but 
they  appear  to  have  been  founded  on  an  art,  known  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world,  which  enabled  the  magician 
to  take  on  a  form  which  was  not  his  own,  so  as  to  deceive 
bis  nearest  and  dearest  fric^nds.      In  the  hiotozy  of 
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Gengb  Khan  there  is  mention  of  a  city  which  ha 
oonquerecly  ^in  which  dwelt^**  says  Snidas,  '^  certain 
men,  who  poflBesBed  the  secret  of  sorrounding  them- 
selTes  with  deceptive  appearances,  insomuch  that  thej 
were  able  to  represent  themselves  to  the  eyes  <^ 
people  qnite  different  to  what  they  really  were.*  Sazo 
GrammaticnSy  in  speaking  of  the  traditions  connected 
with  the  religion  of  Odin,  says,  ^'that  the  magi  were 
veiy  expert  in  the  art  of  deceiving  the  eyes,  being  able 
to  asBome,  and  even  to  enable  others  to  assume,  the 
forms  of  various  objects,  and  to  conceal  their  real 
aspects  under  the  most  attractive  appearances.**  John 
of  Salisbury,  who  seems  to  have  drawn  his  information 
from  sources  now  lost,  says,  that  '^  Mercury,  the  most 
expert  of  magicians,  had  the  art  of  fsisdnating  the  eyes 
of  men  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  people  invisible^ 
or  make  them  appear  in  forms  quite  different  to  those 
they  really  bore."  We  also  learn,  from  an  eye-witness^ 
that  Simon,  the  magician,  possessed  the  secret  of  making 
another  person  resemble  him  so  perfectly,  that  every 
eye  was  deceived.  Pomponius  Mela  affirms,  that  tlM 
Droidesses  of  the  island  of  Sena  could  transform  theift- 
selves  into  any  animal  they  chose,  and  Proteas  has 
become  a  proverb  by  his  numerous  metamorphoses. 

Then,  to  turn  to  another  age  and  another  hemi- 
sphere!, we  find  Joseph  Acosta^  who  resided  a  long  time 
in  Peru,  assuring  us  that  there  existed  at  that  period 
magicians,  who  had  the  power  of  assnming  any  foroi 
they  chosa  He  relates  £ha,t  the  predecesuor  of  Moo* 
tezuma,  having  sent  to  arrest  a  certain  chie^  the  lattel; 
successively  trsuisformed  himself  into  an  eagle,  a  tiger, 
and  an  immense  serpent;  and  so  eluded  the  envoys,  till, 
having  consented  to  obey  the  king*s  mandate,  he  was 
carried  to  court  and  instantly  execute. 

The  same  perplexing  exploits  are  confidently  attri- 
buted  to  the  magicians  of  the  West  Indies;  and  there 
were  two  men  eminent  amongst  the  natives^  the  ooe 
called  Gomez  and  the  other  Gonaale%  who  posBedwd 


Ihia  ftrt  in  an  extraordinary  degree;  bnt  both  fell 
▼ictims  to  the  practice  of  it,  being  shot  dnring  the 
period  of  their  apparent  transformations. 

It  is  also  reconLed  that  Nannk,  the  founder  of  the 
Sikhs,  who  are  not  properly  a  nation,  but  a  religiona 
sect,  was  violently  opposed  by  the  Hindoo  zealots;  and 
at  one  period  of  his  career,  when  he  visited  Yatala  the 
Togiswaras,  who  were  recluses,  that  by  means  of  cor- 
poreal mortifications  were  supposed  to  have  acquired  a 
command  over  the  powers  of  nature^  were  so  enraged 
against  him,  that  tiiey  strove  to  terrify  him  by  their 
enchantments,  asfmrning  the  shapes  of  tigers  and  serpents. 
But  they  could  not  succeed,  for  Nanuk  appears  to  have 
been  a  real  philosopher,  who  taught  a  pure  theism,  and 
inculcated  universal  peace  and  toleration.  His  tenets^ 
like  the  tenets  of  the  founders  of  all  religions,  have 
been  since  corrupted  by  his  followers.  We  can  scarcely 
avoid  concluding,  that  the  power  by  which  these  featiei 
were  performed  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  by  which 
a  magnetiser  persuades  his  patient  that  the  water  he 
drinkais  beer,  or  the  beer  wie,  aixd  the  analogy  be- 
twizt  it,  and  that  by  which  I  have  supposed  a  spirit 
to  present  himself  with  such  accompaniments  as  he 
desiresi,  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator,  is  evident.  In 
those  instances  where  female  figures  are  seen  with 
children  in  their  arms,  the  appearance  of  the  child  wv 
must  suppose  to  be  produced  in  this  manner. 

Spirits  of  darkness,  however,  cannot,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  appear  as  spirits  of  light;  the  moral 
nature  cannot  be  distinguished.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Frederica  Haufie  asked  a  spirit  if  he  could  appear  in 
what  form  he  pleased  he  answered.  No;  that  k  he  had 
Hved  as  a  brute,  he  should  appear  as  a  brute;  ''  as  our 
dispositions  are,  so  we  appear  to  you." 

This  plastic  power  is  exhibited  in  those  instances  I 
have  related,  where  the  figure  has  appeared  dripping 
with  water,  indicating  the  kind  of  death  that  had  been 
suffered;  and  also  in  such  cases  as  of  Sir  Bobert  H.  E., 
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where  tho  apparition  showed  a  wound  in  his  breast. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  similar  ones  on  record  in 
all  countries;  but  I  will  here  mention  one  which  I  re- 
ceived fix)m  the  lips  of  a  member  of  the  family  con- 
cerned, wherein  one  of  the  trivial  actions  of  life  was 
curiously  represented. 

Miss  L.  lived  in  the  country  with  her  three  brothers^ 
^  whom  she  was  much  attached,  as  they  were  to  her* 
These  young  men,  who  amused  themselves  all  the 
morning  with  their  out-door  pursuits,  were  in  the 
habit  of  coming  to  her  apartments  most  days  before 
dinner,  and  conversing  with  her  till  they  were  sum- 
moned to  the  dining-room-  One  day,  when  two  of 
them  had  joined  her  as  usual,  and  they  were  chatting 
cheerfully  over  the  fire,  the  door  opened,  and  the  third 
oame  in,  crossed  the  room,  entered  an  adjoining  one, 
took  off  his  boots,  and  then,  instead  of  sitting  down 
beside  them  as  usual,  passed  again  through  the  room, 
and  went  out,  leaving  the  door  open,  and  they  saw  him 
ascend  the  stairs  towards  his  own  chamber,  whithei 
they  concluded  he  was  gone  to  change  his  dress.  These 
proceedings  had  been  observed  by  the  whole  party: 
they  saw  him  enter,  saw  him  take  off  his  boots,  saw 
him  ascend  the  stairs,  continuing  the  conversa- 
tion without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  anything  ex- 
traordinary. Presently  afterwards  the  dinner  was 
announced ;  and  as  this  young  man  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance, the  servant  was  desired  to  let  him  know  they 
were  waiting  for  him.  The  servant  answered,  that  he 
had  not  come  in  yet;  but  being  told  that  he  would  find 
him  in  his  bedroom,  he  went  up  stairs  to  call  him. 
He  was,  however,  not  there,  nor  in  the  house;  nor  were 
his  boots  to  be  found  where  he  had  been  seen  to  take 
them  off  Whilst  they  were  yet  wondering  what  could 
have  become  of  him,  a  neighbour  arrived  to  break  the 
news  to  the  family,  that  their  beloved  brother  had  been 
killed  whilst  hunting,  and  that  the  only  wish  he  ex- 
pressed was,  that  he  could  live  to  see  his  sister  once  more> 
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I  observed  in  a  former  chapter^  whilst  speaking  of 
wraiths^  how  very  desirable  it  would  be  to  ascertain 
whether  the  phenomenon  takes  place  before  or  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  bond  betwixt  soul  and  bodj;  I 
have  since  received  the  most  entire  satisfaction  on  that 
head,  so  fisur  as  the  establishing  the  £su3t,  that  it  does 
sometimes  occur  after  the  dissolution.  Three  cases 
have  been  presented  to  me  from  the  most  undoubted 
authority,  in  which  the  wraith  was  seen  at  intervals 
varying  from  one  to  three  days  after  the  decease  of  the 
person  whose  image  it  was;  very  much  complicating  the 
difficulty  of  that  theory  which  considers  these  pheno>- 
mena  the  result  of  an  interaction,  wherein  the  vital 
principle  of  one  person  is  able  to  influence  another 
within  its  sphere,  and  thus  make  the  organs  of  that  other 
the  subjects  of  its  will;  a  magical  power,  by  the  way, 
which  &ur  exceeds  that  we  possess  over  our  own  organs. 
There  is  here,  however,  where  death  has  taken  place,  no 
living  organism  to  produce  the  effect,  and  the  pheno- 
menon becomes,  therefore,  purely  subjective— a  mere 
spectral  illusion,  attended  by  a  coincidence,  or  else  the 
influence  is  that  of  the  disembodied  spirit;  and  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  investigating  this  subject, 
will  And  that  the  number  of  these  coincidences  would 
violate  any  theory  of  probabilities,  to  a  degree  that 
precludes  the  acceptance  of  the  former  explanation. 
I  do  not  see,  therefore,  on  what  we  are  to  ML  back, 
except  it  be  the  willing  agency  of  the  released  spirit, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  operation  of  the  will  of  the 
dying  person  travelled  do  slowly,  that  it  did  not  take 
effect  till  a  day  or  two  after  it  was  exerted,  a  hypo- 
thesis too  extravagant  to  be  admitted. 

Dr.  Passavant,  whose  very  philosophical  work  on  this 
occult  department  of  nature  is  well  worth  attention, 
considers  the  &ct  of  these  appearances  far  too  well 
established  to  be  disputed;  and  he  enters  into  some 
curious  disquisitions  with  regard  to  what  the  Oermana 
ciUyiir-4<wriUnj^,  or  the  {K)wer  of  acting  on  bodies  at  # 
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difltanoe,  withoat  any  seiudble  oondnctor^  instancing  ihe 
ease  of  a  gymnotns,  which  was  kept  alive  for  four 
months  id  Stockholm,  and  which,  when  urged  by 
hunger,  could  kill  fish  at  a  distance  without  contact^ 
adding,  that  it  rarely  miscalculated  the  amount  of  the 
shock  necessary  to  its  purpose.  These,  and  all  such 
effects,  are  attributed  by  thiiB  school  of  physiologists  to 
the  supposed  imponderable,  the  nervous  ether  I  have 
elsewhere  mentioned,  which  Dr.  P.  conceives  in  cases  of 
somnambulism,  certain  sicknesses,  and  the  approach  of 
death,  to  be  less  closely  united  to  its  material  con- 
ductors the  nerves,  and  therefore  capable  of  being 
more  or  less  detached  and  acting  at  a  distance,  espe- 
cially on  those  with  whom  relationship,  Mendship,  or 
love,  establish  a  rapport,  or  polarity;  and  he  observes 
that  intervening  substances,  or  distance,  can  no  more 
impede  this  agencv  than  they  do  the  agency  of  mineral 
magnetism.  And  he  considers  that  we  must  here  seek 
for  the  explanation  of  those  curious  so-called  coinci- 
dences of  pictures  &lling,  and  clocks  and  watches 
stopping  at  the  moment  of  a  death,  which  we  frequently 
find  recorded. 

With  respect  to  the  wraiths,  he  observes  that  the 
more  the  ether  is  fireed,  as  by  trance,  or  the  immediate 
approach  of  death,  the  more  easily  the  soul  sets  itself  in 
raj^port  with  distant  persons ;  and  that  thus  it  either 
acts  magically,  so  that  the  seer  perceives  the. real  actual 
body  of  the  person  that  is  acting  upon  him,  or  else  that 
he  sees  the  ethereal  body,  which  presents  the  perfect 
form  of  the  fleshly  one,  and  which,  whilst  the  organio 
life  proceeds,  can  be  momentarily  detached  and  appear 
dsewhere,  and  this  ethereal  body  he  holds  to  be  the 
fundamental  form,  of  which  the  external  body  is  only 
the  copy,  or  husk. 

I  coirfess  I  much  prefer  this  theory  of  Dr.  Passavant's, 
which  seems  to  me  to  go  very  much  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  We  have  here  the  "spiritual  body"  of  Stw 
Paul,  and  the  "  nerve  spirit "  of  the  somnambulists;  and 
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its  magical  eflbote  are  scarcely  more  eztraordimay,  if 
properiy  considered^  than  its  agency  on  our  own  material 
bodies.  It  is  this  ethereal  body  which  obeys  the  intel* 
ligent  spirit  within,  and  which  is  the  intermediate  agent 
betwixt  the  spirit  and  the  fleshly  body.  We  here  find 
the  explanation  of  wraiths :  whilst  persons  are  in 
trance^  or  deep  sleep,  or  comatose,  this  ethereal  body 
can  be  detached  and  appear  elsewhere;  and  I  think 
there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  for  those  who  can  follow 
US  so  fkr,  to  go  a  little  further,  and  admit  that  this 
ethereal  body  must  be  indestructible,  and  survive  the 
death  of  the  material  one;  and  that  it  may,  therefore, 
not  only  become  visible  to  us  under  given  circumstances, 
but  that  it  may  also  produce  effects  bearing  some 
similarity  to  those  it  was  formerly  capable  of,  since,  in 
acting  on  our  bodies  during  life,  it  is  already  acting  on 
a  material  substance,  in  a  manner  so  incomprehensible 
to  us,  that  we  might  well  apply  the  word  magical  when 
speaking  of  it,  were  it  not  that  custom  has  familiarized 
us  to  the  marveL 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  idea  of  a  spiritual  body 
is  one  that  pervaded  all  Christendom  in  the  earlier  and 
purer  ages  of  Christianity,  before  priestcraft — and  by 
priestcraft  I  mean  the  priestcraft  of  all  denominations-^ 
had  overshadowed  and  obscured,  by  their  various  sec- 
tarian heresies^  the  pure  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Ennemoser  mentions  a  curious  instance  of  this 
actio  «f»  dUtans,  or  far-working.  It  appears  that  Van 
Helmont,  having  asserted  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man 
to  extinguish  ^e  life  of  an  animal  by  the  eye  alone 
{acidis  irUentis),  Rousseau,  the  naturalist^  repeated  the 
experiment  when  in  the  East,  and  in  this  manner  killed 
several  toads;  but  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  whilst 
trying  the  same  experiment  at  Lyons,  the  animal,  on 
finduD^  it  could  not  escape,  fixed  its  eyes  immovably 
on  him,  so  that  he  fell  into  a  fainting  fit,  and  was 
thought  to  be  dead.  He  was  restored  by  means  of 
theriacum   and   viper-powder— a   truly  homoaopathio 
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temedjl  However,  we  here  probably  see  the  origin 
of  the  oniTerBal  popular  persuasion,  that  there  is  some 
mysterioiiB  property  in  the  eye  of  a  toad;  and  also  of 
tl^  so-called  superstition  of  the  enil  eye, 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  occurred  some 
years  ago  at  Kirkcaldy,  when  a  person,  for  whose  truth 
and  rei^pectability  I  can  vouch,  was  living  in  the  fitmily 
of  a  Colonel  M.  at  that  place.  The  house  they  inha- 
bited was  at  one  extremity  of  the  town,  and  stood  in 
a  sort  of  paddock.  One  evening,  when  Colonel  M. 
had  dined  out,  and  there  was  nobody  at  home  but  Mrs. 
M.,  her  son  (a  boy  abont  twelve  years  old),  and  Ann, 
the  maid  (my  informant),  Mrs.  M.  called  the  latter,  and 
directed  her  attention  to  a  soldier  who  was  walking 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  drying-ground  behind 
the  house,  where  some  linen  was  hanging  on  the  lines. 
She  said  she  wondered  what  he  could  be  doing  there^ 
and  bade  Ann  fetch  in  the  linen,  lest  he  should  purloin 
any  of  it.  The  girl,  fearing  he  might  be  some  ill- 
disposed  person,  hesitated;  Mrs.  M.,  however,  promising 
to  watch  from,  the  window  that  nothing  happened  to 
her,  she  went;  bnt  still  apprehensive  of  the  man's  in- 
tentions^ she  turned  her  back  towards  him,  and  hastily 
pulling  down  the  linen,  she  carried  it  into  the  house; 
he  continuing  his  walk  the  while,  as  before,  taking  no 
notice  of  her  whatever.  Ere  long  the  Colonel  returned, 
and  Mrs.  M.  lost  no  time  in  taking  him  to  the  window 
to  look  at  the  man,  saying  she  could  not  conceive  what 
he  could  mean  by  walking  backwards  and  forwardf 
there  all  that  time;  whereupon  Ann  added,  jestingly, 
^  I  think  it's  a  ghoet,  for  my  part !"  Colonel  M.  said, 
•<  he  would  soon  see  that,"  and  calling  a  large  dog  that 
was  lying  in  the  room,  and  accompanied  by  the  little 
boy,  who  begged  to  be  permitted  to  go  also,  he  stepped 
out  and  approached  the  stranger;  when,  to  his  surprise 
the  dog^  which  was  an  animal  of  high  courage,  instantly 
flew  back,  and  sprung  through  the  glass  door,  which 
the  Colonel  had  dosed  behind  him,  shivering  the  panev 
allaiousd. 
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The  Colonel,  meantimd,  advanced  and  challenged  the 
man  repeatedly,  without  obtaining  any  answer  or  notion 
whatever ;  till  at  length,  getting  irritated,  he  raised  a 
weapon  with  which  he  had  armed  himself,  telling  him 
he  ^  must  speak,  or  take  the  consequences,*'  when  just 
as  he  was  preparing  to  strike,  lo  !  there  was  nobodj 
there!     The  soldier  disappeared,  and  the  child  sunk 
senseless  to  the  ground.     Colonel  M.  Ufbed  the  boy  in 
his  arms,  and  as  he  brought  him  into  the  house,  he  said  « 
to  the  girl,  ''You  are  right,  Ann.     It  was  a  ghost T 
He  was  exceedingly  impressed  with  this  circumstance, 
and  much  regretted  his  own  behaviour,  and  also  the 
having  taken  the  child  with  him,  which  he  thoaght  had 
probably  prevented  some  communication  that  was  in* 
tended.     In  order  to  repair,  if  possible,  these  errors^ 
he  went  out  every  night,  and  walked  on  that  spot  for 
some  time,  in  hopes  the  apparition  would  return.     At 
length  he  said  that  he  had  seen  and  had  conversed  with 
it,  but  the  purport  of  the  conversation  he  would  never 
communicate  to  any  human  being,  not  even  to  his  wifa 
The  e£Eect  of  this  occurrence  on  his  own  character  was  per- 
ceptible to  everybody  that  knew  him.  He  became  grave 
and  thoughtful,  and  appeared  like  one  who  had  passed 
through  some  strange  experience.     The  abovenamed 
Ann  H.,  from  whom  I  have  the  accoimt,  is  now  a 
middle-aged  woman.    When  the  circumstance  occurred 
she  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.    She  belongs  to  a 
highly-respectable  fisuinily,  and  is,  and  always  has  been, 
a  person  of  unimpeachable  character  and  veracity. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  several  others  I  meet  with, 
the  animal  had  a  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  the 
appearance,  whilst  the  persons  around  him  had  no  soa- 
picion  of  anything  unusuaL  In  the  following  flingiilar 
case,  we  must  conclude  that  attachment  ooimteracted 
this  instinctive  apprehension.  A  farmer,  in  Argyle** 
ahire,  lost  his  wife^  and  a  few  weeks  after  her  deoeaae^ 
as  he  and  hia  son  were  crossing  a  moor^  they  saw  her 
idtting  on  a  stone,  with  their  house-dog  lying  at  her 
feet|  exactly  as  he  used  to  do  when  she  was  alive.    Aa 
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they  appruadied  the  spot  the  woman  -vaniflhed,  ani 
sapposmg  the  dog  must  be  equally  yisionaxy  they 
expected  to  see  him  Taniah  also;  when^  to  their  ma^ 
prise,  he  rose  and  joined  them,  and  they  foimd  it  was 
actually  the  very  animal  of  flesh  and  blood.  As  the 
place  was  at  least  three  miles  from  any  honse^  th^ 
oould  not  conceive  what  oonld  have  taken  him  there. 
It  was  probably  the  influence  of  her  will 

The  power  of  wiU  is  a  phenomenon  that  has  been 
observed  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  though  of  late  years 
much  less  than  at  an  earlier  period;  and^  as  it  was  then 
more  frequently  exerted  for  evil  than  good,  it  was 
looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  the  art  of  black  magic, 
whilst,  the  philosophy  pf  it  being  unknown,  the  devil 
was  supposed  to  be  the  real  agent,  and  the  witch,  or 
wizard,  only  his  instrument.  The  profoimd  belief  in 
the  esdstence  of  this  art  is  testified  by  the  twelve 
tables  of  Rome,  as  well  as  by  the  books  of  Moses,  and 
those  of  Plato,  &c  It  is  extremely  absurd  to  suppose 
that  all  these  statutes  were  erected  to  suppress  a  crime 
which  never  existed;  and  with  regard  to  these  witches 
and  wizards  we  must  remember,  as  Dr.  Ennemoser 
justly  remarks,  that  the  force  of  will  has  no  relation 
to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  body;  witness  the 
extraordinary  feats  occasionally  performed  by  feeble 
persons  under  excitement,  <!^c.  ;  and  although  these 
witches  and  wizards  vere  frequently  weak,  decrepit 
people,  they  either  believed  in  their  own  arts,  or  else 
that  they  had  a  friend  or  coadjutor  in  the  devil,  who 
was  able  and  willing  to  aid  them.  They,  therefore,  did 
pot  doubt  their  own  power,  and  they  had  the  one  great 
iequisite,^i^.  To  vjiil  cmd  to  hdieve,  was  the  expla- 
nation given  by  the  Marquis  de  Fuys^gur  of  the  cures 
he  performed;  and  this  unconsciously  becomes  the 
recipe  of  all  such  men  as  Greatrix,  the  Shepherd  of 
I>r«Kien,  and  many  other  wonder-workers,  and  henoe 
we  see  why  it  is  usually  the  humble,  the  simple,  and 
the  chi]d4ike^  the  solitaxy,  the  recluse,  nay,  the  igno- 
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vmty  who  exhibit  traces  of  these  occult  £su^ulties;  foi 
he  who  cannot  believe,  cannot  wUl,  and  the  scepticism 
of  the  intellect  disables  the  magician;  and  hence  we 
see,  also,  wherefore  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  and 
in  certain  periods  of  its  history,  these  powers  and  prac- 
tices have  prevailed.  They  were  believed  in  because 
they  existed;  and  they  existed  because  they  were  be- 
lieved in.  There  was  a  continued  interaction  of  cause 
and  effect— of  fidth  and  weeks.  People  who  look  su- 
perficially at  these  things  delight  in  saying  that  the 
more  the  witches  were  persecuted  the  more  they 
abounded;  and  that  when  the  persecution  ceased  we 
heard  no  more  of  them.  Naturally;  the  more  they 
were  persecuted  the  more  they  believed  in  witchcraft 
and  in  themselves;  when  persecution  ceased,  and  men 
in  authority  declared  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
witchcraft  or  witches,  they  lost  their  judth;  and  with 
it  that  little  sovereignty  over  nature  that  that  £uth 
had  conquered. 

Here  we  also  see  an  explanation  of  the  power  attri- 
buted to  blessings  and  curses.  The  word  of  God  is 
creative,  and  man  is  the  child  of  God,  made  in  his 
image;  who  never  outgrows  his  childhood,  and  is  often 
most  a  child  when  he  thinks  himself  the  wisest,  for 
"  the  wisdom  of  this  world,"  we  cannot  too  often  repeat, 
''is  foolishness  before  God" — and  being  a  child,  his 
faculties  are  feeble  in  proportion;  but  though  limited  in 
amount,  they  are  divine  in  kind,  and  are  latent  in  all  of 
us;  still  shooting  up  here  and  there,  to  amaze  and  per- 
plex the  wise,  and  make  merry  the  foolish^  who  have 
nearly  all  alike  forgotten  theor  origin  and  disownfHl 
Iheir  burthri|^l 
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A  TSBT  curious  circumstance,  illustrative  of  the  ponrw 
of  "will^  was  lately  narrated  to  me  bj  a  Greek  gentleman, 
to  vhoee  uncle  it  occurred  His  uncle^  Mr.  M.,  "was, 
some  years  ago  travelling  in  MagneaLa^  with  a  Mend, 
when  they  arrived  one  evening  at  a  carayanserai,  where 
they  found  themselves  unprovided  with  anything  to  eat. 
It  was  therefore  agreed,  that  one  should  go  forth  and 
endeavour  to  procure  food;  and  the  Mend  offering  to 
midertake  the  office,  Mr.  M.  stretched  himself  on  the 
floor  to  repose.  Some  time  had  elapsed  and  his  Mend 
had  not  yet  returned,  when  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  whispering  in  the  room;  he  looked  up,  but  saw 
nobody,  though  still  the  whisjpering  continued,  seeming 
to  go  round  by  the  walL  At  leng^  it  approadied  him; 
but  though  he  felt  a  burning  sensation  on  his  cheek, 
and  heard  the  whispering  distinctly,  he  could  not  catch 
the  words.  Presently  he  heard  the  footsteps  of  his 
Mend,  and  thought  he  was  returning;  but  though  they 
appeared  to  come  quite  close  to  him,  and  it  was  perfectly 
light,  he  still  saw  nobody;  then  he  felt  a  strange  sensa- 
tion — an  irresistible  impulsion  to  rise;  he  felt  himself 
droMm  wpf  across  the  room,  out  of  the  door,  down  the 
stairs;  he  must  go,  he  could  not  help  it,  to  the  gate  of 
the  caravanserai,  a  little  farther,  and  there  he  found  the 
dead  body  of  hiis  Mend,  who  had  been  suddenly  assailed 
and  cut  down  by  robbers,  unhappily  too  abimdant  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  that  period. 
We  here  see  the  desire  of  the  ^irit  to  communicate 
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his  &te  to  the  survivor;  the  imperfection  of  the  lapport 
or  the  receptivity,  which  prevented  a  more  direct 
intercouise;  and  the  exertion  of  a  ma^etic  influence^ 
which  Mr.  M.  could  not  resist,  predselj  similar  to  that 
>f  a  living  magnetiser  over  his  patient. 

There  is  a  story  extant  in  various  English  coUectionB, 
tlie  circumstances  of  which  are  said  to  have  occurred 
%bout  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  which  I  shaJl 
lere  mention,  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  the  one 
that  follows  it. 

Dr.  Bretton,  who  was  late  in  life  appointed  rector  of 
Ludgate,  lived  previously  in  Herefordshire;,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Santer,  a  woman  of  great 
piety  and  virtue.  This  lady  died:  and  one  day  as  a 
former  servant  of  hers,  to  whom  she  had  been  attached, 
and  who  had  sLuce  married,  was  nursing  her  child  in 
her  own  cottage,  the  door  opened,  and  a  lady  entered 
80  exactly  resembling  the  late  Mr.  Bretton  in  dress  and 
appearance,  that  she  exdaimed,  ''  If  my  mistress  were 
not  dead,  I  should  think  you  were  sheT  Whereupon, 
the  apparition  told  her  she  was  so,  and  requested  her  to 
go  with  her,  as  she  had  business  of  importance  to  com** 
municate.  Alice  objected,  being  veiy  much  frightened, 
and  entreated  her  to  address  herself  rather  to  Dr. 
Bretton;  but  Mrs.  B.  answered,  tJuU  she  Juid  endeanoiu/red 
to  do  90f  and  had  been  several  times  in  his  room/or  thai 
pu/rpose^  bui  he  toas  still  a^hep,  amd  she  had  no  power  to 
do  more  totoards  awakening  him  than  once  uncover  his 
feeL  Alice  then  pleaded  ^t  she  had  nobody  to  leave 
with  her  child,  but  Mrs.  R  promising  that  the  child 
should  sleep  till  her  return,  die  at  le^D;th  obeyed  the 
tummonsf,  and,  having  accompanied  the  apparition  into 
a  laige  field,  tiie  latter  bade  her  observe  how  much  she 
measured  off  with  her  feet^  and,  having  taken  a  con* 
siderable  compass,  she  made  her  go  and  tell  her  brother 
ihatallthat  portion  had  been  wrongfully  taken  fix>m  the 
poor  by  their  father,  and  that  he  must  reistore  it  to  them, 
adding,  that  she  was  the  more  concerned  about  it^  linoo 
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her  name  had  been  used  in  the  transaction.  AUce  then 
asking  how  she  should  satisfy  the  gentleman  of  the  troth 
of  her  mission,  Mrs.  B.  mentioned  to  her  some  circnm- 
Btances  known  only  to  herself  and  this  brother;  she 
then  entered  into  much  discourse  with  the  woman,  and 
gave  her  a  great  deal  of  good  adirice,  till  hearing  the 
sound  of  horse-bells,  she  said,  '^  Alice,  I  must  be  seen 
bj  none  but  yourself''  and  then  disappeared.  Where- 
upon, Alice  proceeded  to  Dr.  Bretton,  who  admitted 
that  he  had  actually  heard  some  one  walking  about  his 
room,  in  a  way  he  could  not  account  for.  On  mention- 
ing the  thing  to  the  brother,  he  laughed  heartily,  till 
Alice  communicated  the  secret  which  constituted  her 
eredentials,  upon  which  he  changed  his  tone,  and  declared 
himself  ready  to  make  the  required  restitution. 

Dr.  Bretton  seems  to  have  made  no  secret  of  this 
story,  but  to  have  related  it  to  various  persons;  and  I 
thii]^  it  is  somewhat  in  its  &vour,  that  it  exhibits  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  various  degrees  of  receptivity 
of  different  individuals,  where  there  was  no  suspicion 
of  the  cause,  nor  no  attempt  made  to  explain  why  Mrs. 
Bretton  could  not  communicate  her  wishes  to  her 
husband  as  easily  as  to  Alice.  The  promising  that  the 
child  cdiould  sleep,  was  promising  no  more  than  many  a 
magnetiser  could  fulfil  There  are  several  curious  stories 
extant,  of  lame  and  suffering  persons  suddenly  recover- 
ing,  who  attributed  their  restoration  to  the  visit  of  an 
apparition  which  had  stroked  their  limbs,  &c.;  and 
these  are  the  more  curious  from  the  &u;t,  that  they 
occurred  before  Mesmer^s  time,  when  people  in  general 
knew  nothing  of  vital  magnetism.  Dr.  Binns  quotes 
the  case  of  a  person  named  Jacob  Ola^n,  a  resident 
in  some  small  island,  subject  to  Denmark,  who  after 
lying  very  ill  for  a  fortnight,  was  found  quite  well, 
whidi  lie  accounted  for,  by  saying,  that  a  person  in 
flhijEiing  clothes  had  come  to  him  in  the  night,  and  stroked 
him  with  his  hand,  whereupon  he  was  presently  healed. 
Bat  tbe  sttoldng  is  not  always  necessary,  since  vx. 
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know  tbftt  the  eye  and  the  will  can  prodaoe  the  same 
affect. 

The  other  ccise  I  alluded  to,  as  sunilar  to  that  of 
Mrs.  Bretton,  occurred  in  Qermany,  and  is  related  hy 
Dr.  Elemer. 

The  late  Mr.  L.  St.  — ,  he  says,  quitted  this  world 
with  an  excellent  reputation,  heing  at  the  time  super- 
intendent of  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
in  B — .  His  son  inherited  his  property,  and  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Mthful  services  of  his  &thei^s 
old  housekeeper,  he  took  her  into  his  fBonilj  and  esta- 
blished her  in  a  country  house,  a  few  miles  from  B — , 
which  formed  part  of  his  inheritance.  She  had  been 
s^tled  there  but  a  short  trme,  when  she  was  awakened 
in  the  night,  she  knew  not  how,  and  saw  a  tall,  hag- 
gard-lookmg  man  in  her  room,  who  was  rendered 
Tisible  to  her  by  a  light  that  seemed  to  issue  from  him- 
self She  drew  the  bed-clothes  over  her  head;  but  as 
this  apparition  appeared  to  her  repeatedly,  she  became 
so  much  alarmed  that  she  mentioned  it  to  her  master, 
begging  permission  to  resign  her  situation.  He,  how- 
ever, laughed  at  her,  told  her  it  must  be  all  imagina- 
tion, and  promised  to  sleep  iu  the  adjoining  apartment^ 
in  order  that  she  might  call  him  whenever  this  terror 
seized  her.  He  did  so;  but  when  the  spectre  returned, 
she  was  so  much  oppressed  with  horror  that  she  found 
it  impossible  to  raise  her  voice.  Her  master  then  ad- 
vised her  to  inquire  the  motive  of  its  visita  This  she 
did;  whereupon,  it  beckoned  her  to  follow,  which,  aftez 
some  struggles,  she  summoned  resolution  to  do.  It 
then  led  the  way  down  some  steps  to  a  passage,  where 
it  pointed  out  to  her  a  concealed  closet,  which  it  signi- 
fied to  her,  by  signs,  she  should  open.  She  represented 
that  she  had  no  key,  whereupon,  it  described  to  her, 
iu  sufficiently  articulate  words,  where  she  would  find 
oma  She  procured  the  key,  and  on  opening  the  dosei, 
finmd  a  small  parcel,  which  the  spirit  demred  her  to 
Mmit  to  the  go?ienior  of  the  institution  for  the  poor 
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at  B — ,  with  the  mjanction,  that  jthe  ooutcnts  ihould 
be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  inmates;  this  restita- 
tion  being  the  only  means  whereby  he  could  obtain 
rest  and  peace  in  the  other  world.  Having  mentioned 
these  circumstances  to  her  master,  who  bade  her  do 
what  she  had  been  desired,  she  took  the  parcel  to  the 
loyemor  and  delivered  it  without  communicating  by 
what  means  it  had  come  into  her  hands.  Her  name 
was  entered  in  their  books,  and  she  was  dismissed; 
but  after  she  was  gone,  they  discovered,  to  their  sur- 
prise^ that  the  packet  contained  an  order  for  thirfy 
thousand  florins,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  St.  —  had  de- 
frauded the  institution  and  converted  to  his  own  use. 

Mr.  St.  — >  jun.,  was  now  called  upon  to  pay  the 
money,  which  he  refusing  to  do,  the  affiur wasat  length 
referred  to  the  authorities^  and  the  housekeeper  being 
arrested,  he  and  she  were  confronted  in  the  court, 
where  she  detailed  the  circumstances  by  which  the 
parcel  had  come  into  her  possession.    Mr.  St.  —  denied 
the    possibility   of  the   things   declaring   the   whole 
must  be,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  an  invention  of 
her  own.     Suddenly,  whilst  making  this  defence,  he 
felt  a  blow  upon  his  shoulder,  whidi  caused  him  to 
start  and  look  round,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
housekeeper  exclaimed,  '^See!  there  he  stands  now! 
there  is  the  ghost  T    None  perceived  the  figure  ex- 
cepting the  woman  herself  and  Mr.  St.  — ,  but  every- 
body  present,  the  minister  mduded,  heard  the  follow- 
ing words,  "  My  son,  repair  the  injustice  I  have  com- 
mitted, that  I  may  be  at  peace  T    The  money  was 
paid;  and  Mr.  St.  —  was  so  much  affected  by  this 
painful  event,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness^ 
from  which  he  with  difficultf  recovered. 

Dr.  Kemer  says  that  these  circumstances  occurred 
in  the  year  1816,  and  created  a  considerable  sensatiini 
at  the  time,  though  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  fiunifar 
of  Mr.  St.  — ,  tiiere  was  an  attempt  made  to  huw 
up:  adding,  that  in  the  month  of  October,  IS19| 
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he  was  himself  assured  by  a  very  respectable  citizcu  of 
B — .,  that  it  was  muyeraally  known  in  the  town  thaii 
the  ghost  of  the  late  superintendent  had  appeared  to 
the  housekeeper,  and  pointed  ont  to  her  where  she 
would  find  the  packet;  that  she  had  oonsolted  the  mi- 
nister of  her  pansh,  who  bade  her  deliver  it  as  directed; 
that  she  had  been  subsequently  arrested;  and  the  affiur 
brought  before  the  authorities,  where,  whilst  making 
his  defence,  Mr.  St.  —  had  received  a  blow  on  the 
shoulder  from  an  invisible  hand;  and  that  Mr.  St.  — 
was  so  much  affected  by  these  circumstances,  which  got 
abroad  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  suppress  them,  that 
he  did  not  long  survive  the  event. 

Grose,  the  antiquary,  makes  himself  very  merry  with 
the  observation,  that  ghosts  do  not  go  about  their 
business  like  other  people;  and  that  in  cases  of  mur- 
der, instead  of  going  to  Uie  nearest  justice  of  peace 
or  to  the  nearest  rdation  of  the  deceased,  a  ghost 
addresses  itself  to  somebody  who  had  nothing  vo  do 
with  the  matter,  or  hovers  about  the  grave  where  the 
body  is  deposited.  ^  The  same  circuitous  mode  is  pur- 
sued," he  says,  ''with  respect  to  redressing  injured 
orphans  or  widows;  where  it  seems  as  if  the  shortest 
and  most  certain  way  would  be,  to  go  and  haunt  the 
person  guilty  of  the  injustice,  till  he  were  terrified  into 
restitution.  We  find  the  same  sort  of  strictures  made 
on  the  story  of  the  ghost  of  Sir  George  Yilliers,  which 
instead  of  going  directly  to  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  addressed  himself 
to  an  inferior  person,  whilst  the  warning  was  after  all 
inefficacious,  as  the  Duke  would  not  take  counsel;  but 
surely  such  strictures  are  as  absurd  as  the  conduct  of 
the  ghost:  at  least  I  think  there  can  be  nothing  more 
absurd  than  pretending  to  prescribe  laws  to  nature,  and 
judging  of  what  we  Imow  so  little  about. 

The  proceedings  of  the  ghost  in  the  following  case 
will  doubtless  be  equally  displeasing  to  the  critics.  The 
•ooount  is  extracted  verbatim  fir)m  a  work  pobliahaj 
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by  tlie  Baiiiuiilyiie  Ohib,  and  is  entitled,  ''Autheniie 
Aooount  of  the  Appearance  of  a  Ghost  in  Queen  Anne*8 
Oonnly,  Maryland,  XTnited  States  of  North  America,, 
proTed  in  the  foUoinng  remarkable  trial,  from  attested 
notefl^  taken  in  court  at  the  time,  by  one  of  the  counseL" 

It  appears  that  Thomas  Harris  had  made  some 
altaration  in  the  disposal  of  his  property,  immediately 
preidons  to  his  death;  and  that  the  &mily  disputed 
the  will  and  raised  up  dif&culties  likely  to  be  injurious 
to  his  children. 

"  William  Brigs  said,  that  he  was  forty-three  years 
of  age ;  that  Thomas  Harris  died  in  September,  in  the 
year  1790.  In  the  March  following  he  was  riding  near 
the  place  where  Thomas  Harris  was  buried,  on  a  horse 
formerly  belonging  to  Thomas  Harris.  After  crossing 
a  small  branch,  his  horse  began  to  walk  on  very  fast. 
It  was  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  was  alone:  it  was  a  clear  day.  He 
entered  a  lane  adjoining  to  the  field  where  Thomas 
Harris  was  buried.  His  horse  suddenly  wheeled  in  a 
panel  of  the  fence,  looked  over  the  fence  into  the  field 
where  Thomas  Harris  was  buried  and  neighed  very 
lOud.  Witness  then  saw  Thomas  Harris  coming  towards 
bim,  in  tibie  same  apparel  he  had  last  seen  him  in  his 
lifetime;  he  had  on  a  sky  blue  coat.  Just  before  he 
came  to  the  fence,  he  varied  to  the  right,  and  vanished; 
his  horse  immediately  took  the  road.  Thomas  Harris 
came  within  two  panels  of  the  fence  to  him;  he  did 
not  see  his  features,  nor  speak  to  him.  He  was 
acquainted  with  Thomas  Harris  when  a  boy,  and  there 
had  always  been  a  great  intimacy  between  them.  He 
thinks  the  horse  knew  Thomas  Harris,  because  of  his 
neighing,  pricking  up  his  ears,  and  lookiug  over  the 
fence. 

"  About  the  first  of  June  following,  he  was  plough* 
ing  in  his  own  field,  about  three  xmles  from  wl:^ 
Thomas  Harris  was  buried.  About  dusk  Thomas 
Harris  came  alongside  of  him*  and  walked  with  him 
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about  two  hundred  yards.  Hie  was  dieSBed  as  when 
first  seen.  He  made  a  halt  about  two  steps  fi.x)m  him. 
J.  Bailey,  who  was  ploughing  along  with  him,  cama 
driying  up,  and  he  lost  sight  of  the  ghost.  He  was 
much  alanned;  not  a  word  was  spoken.  The  young 
man  Bailey  did  not  see  him;  he  did  not  tell  Bailey  of 
it.  There  was  no  motion  of  any  particular  part:  he 
vanished.  It  preyed  upon  his  mind  so  aa  to  affect  his 
health.  He  was  with  Thomas  Harris  when  he  died, 
hut  had  no  particular  conversation  with  him.  Some 
time  after  he  was  lying  in  bed,  about  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  he  heard  Thomas  Harris  groan;  it  was 
like  the  groan  he  gave  a  few  minutes  before  he  expired: 
Mrs.  Brigs,  his  wile,  heard  the  groan.  She  got  up  and 
searched  the  house:  he  did  not,  because  he  knew  the 
groan  to  be  firom  Thomas  Harris.  Some  time  aftery 
when  in  bed,  and  a  great  fire-light  in  the  room,  he  saw 
a  shadow  on  the  wall,  at  the  same  time  he  felt  a  great 
weight  upon  hiuL  Some  time  after,  when  in  bed  and 
asleep,  he  felt  a  stroke  between  his  eyes,  which  blackened 
them  both:  his  wife  was  in  bed  with  him,  and  two  young 
men  were  in  the  room.  The  blow  awaked  him,  and  all 
in  the  room  were  asleep;  is  certain  no  person  in  the 
room  struck  him;  the  blow  swelled  his  nose. .  About 
the  middle  of  August  he  was  alone,  coming  from 
Hickey  Collins's,  after  dark,  about  one  hour  in  thd 
night,  Thomas  Harris  appeared,  dressed  as  he  had  seen 
him  when  he  was  going  down  to  the  meeting-housd 
branch,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  grave-yard  oi 
Thomas  Harris.  It  was  starlight.  He  extended  his 
arms  over  his  shoulders.  Does  not  know  how  long  he 
remained  in  this  situation.  He  was  much  alarmed. 
Thomas  Harris  disappeared.  Nothing  was  said.  He 
felt  no  weight  on  his  shoulders.  He  went  back  to 
Colonel  Linsi,  and  got  a  young  man  to  go  with  hinL 
After  he  got  home  he  mentioned  it  to  the  young  man* 
He  had,  before  this,  told  James  Harris  he  had  seen  his 
orother's  ghost. 
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"  In  OctobeTi  about  twilight  in  the  mornings  he 
Thomas  Harris  about  one  hundred  yards  m>m  tha 
house  of  the  witness;  his  head  was  leant  to  one  side; 
same  apparel  as  before;  his  &oe  was  towards  him;  he 
walked  fiast  and  disappeared;  there  was  nothing  between 
them  to  obstruct  the  view;  he  was  about  fifty  yards 
from  him,  and  alone;  he  had  no  conception  why  Thomas 
Harris  appeared  to  him.  On  the  same  day^  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  handing  up  blades  to 
John  Bailey,  who  was  stacking  them;  he  saw  Thomas 
Harris  come  along  the  garden  fence,  dressed  as  before; 
he  vanished,  and  always  to  the  east:  was  within  fifteen 
feet  of  him;  Bailey  did  not  see  him.  An  hour  and  a 
half  afterwards,  in  the  same  place,  he  again  appeared, 
coming  as  before;  came  up  to  the  fence;  leaned  on  it 
within  ten  feet  of  the  witness,  who  call^  to  Bailey  to 
look  there  (pointing  towards  Thomas  Harris).  Bailey 
asked  what  was  there?  Don't  you  see  Harrisi  Does  not 
recollect  what  Bailey  said.  Witness  advanced  towards 
Harris.  One  or  the  other  spoke  as  witness  got  over 
the  fence,  on  the  same  panel  that  Thomas  Hanis  was 
leaning  on.  They  walked  off  together  about  five  hun- 
dred yards^  a  conversation  took  place  as  they  walked; 
he  htts  not  the  conversation  on  his  memory.  He  could 
not  understand  Thomas  Harris,  his  voice  was  so  low. 
He  asked  Thomas  Harris  a  question,  and  he  forbid  him. 
Witness  then  asked,  'Why  not  go  to  your  brother 
instead  of  me  V  Thomas  Harris  said,  '  Ask  me  no 
questions.'  Witness  told  him  his  will  was  doubted. 
Thomas  Harris  told  him  to  ask  his  brother  if  he  did 
not  remember  the  conversation  which  passed  between 
them  on  the  east  side  of  the  wheat-stacks,  the  day  he 
Wtts  taken  with  his  death  sickness;  that  he  then  declared 
that  he  wished  all  his  property  kept  together  by  James 
Harris^  until  liis  children  arrived  at  age,  then  the  whole 
should  be  sold  and  divided  among  his  children;  and, 
should  it  be  immediately  sold,  as  expressed  in  his  will, 
that  the  property  would  be  most  wanting  to  his  children 
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l^kile  minors,  therefore  he  had  changed  his  will,  and 
said  that  witness  should  see  him  again.  He  then  told 
witness  to  turn,  and  disappeared.  He  did  not  speak 
to  him  with  the  same  voice  as  in  his  life-tima  He  was 
net  daimted  while  with  Thomas  Hkrris,  but  much  afcer- 
wards.  Witness  then  went  to  James  Harris,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  seen  his  brother  three  times  that  day. 
Bdated  the  conversation  he  had  with  him.  Asked 
James  Harris  if  he  remembered  the  conversation 
between  him  and  his  brother  at  the  wheat-stack;  he 
said  he  did,  and  told  him  what  had  passed.  Said  he 
would  fulfil  his  brother's  will.  He  was  satisfied  that 
witness  had  seen  his  brother,  for  that  no  other  person 
knew  the  conversation.  On  the  same  evening,  return- 
ing home  about  an  hour  before  sun-set,  Thomas  Harris 
appeared  to  him,  came  alongside  of  him.  Witness  told 
lum  that  his  brother  said  he  would  fulfil  his  wilL  Ko 
more  conversation  on  this  subject.  He  disappeared. 
He  had  farther  conversation  with  Thomas  Harris,  but 
not  on  this  subject.  He  was  always  dressed  in  the  same 
manner.  He  had  never  related  to  any  person  the  last 
conversation,  and  never  would. 

^  Bailey,  who  was  sworn  in  the  cause,  declared  that 
as  he  and  Brigs  were  stacking  blades,  as  related  by 
Brigs,  he  called  to  witness  and  said,  '  Look  there !  Do 
jou  not  see  Thomas  Harris f  Witness  said,  'No.' 
Brigs  got  over  the  fence,  and  walked  some  distance; 
appeared  by  his  action  to  be  in  deep  conversation  with 
■ome  person.     Witness  saw  no  one. 

'^  The  counsel  was  extremely  anxious  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Brigs  the  whole  of  the  conversation  of  the  ghost, 
and  on  his  cross-examination  took  every  means,  without 
effect,  to  obtain  it.  They  represented  to  him,  as  a 
religious  man,  he  was  bound  to  disclose  the  whole  truth. 
He  appeared  agitated  when  applied  to,  declaring 
nothing  short  of  life  should  make  him  reveal  the  whole 
oonversatiou,  and  claiming  the  protection  of  the  oourt| 
hat  he  had  declared  all  he  knew  relative  to  the  case. 
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''The  Court  oveiraled  the  qaeBtion  of  the  ooonBeL 
Hon.  James  TOgman,  judge. 

''  His  ExoeUency  Sobert  Wright,  late  Goyemor  cl 
Maryland,  and  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Nicholson,  after- 
wards judge  of  one  of  the  courts  in  Maryland,  were  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff 

''John  Scott  and  Bichard  T.  Earle,  Esqrs.^  were 
counsel  for  the  defendant.'* 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  Colonel  M.,  mentioned  in  a 
former  chapter,  and  some  others  I  have  met  with,  we 
£nd  disclosures  made  that  were  held  sacred. 

Dr.  Kemer  relates  the  following  singular  story, 
which  he  declares  himself  to  have  receiyed  £nom  the 
most  satis&ctory  authority.  Agnes  B.,  being  at  the 
time  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  living  as  servant  in  a 
small  inn  at  Undenheim,  her  native  place.  The  host 
and  hostess  were  quite  old  people,  who  generally  went 
to  bed  about  eight  o'clock,  whilst  she  and  the  boy,  the 
only  other  servant,  were  expected  to  sit  up  till  ten, 
when  they  had  to  shut  up  the  house  and  retire  to  bed 
also.  One  evening,  as  the  host  was  sitting  on  a  bench 
before  the  door,  there  came  a  beggar,  requesting  a 
night's  lodging.  The  host,  however,  refused,  and  bade 
him  seek  what  he  wanted  in  the  village,  whereon  the 
man  went  away. 

At  the  usual  hour,  the  old  people  went  to  bed,  and 
the  two  servants,  having  closed  the  shutters,  and  in- 
dulged in  a  little  gossip  with  the  watchman,  were 
about  to  follow  their  example,  when  the  beggar  came 
round  the  comer  of  the  neighbouring  street,  and 
earnestly  entreated  them  to  give  him  a  lodging  for  the 
night,  since  he  could  find  nobody  that  would  take  him 
in.  At  first,  the  yoimg  people  refused,  saying  they 
dared  not,  without  their  master  s  leave,  but  at  length 
the  entreaties  of  the  man  prevailed,  and  they  consented 
to  let  him  sleep  in  the  bam,  on  condition  that,  when 
they  called  him  in  the  morning,  he  would  immediately 
depart     At  three  o'clock.they  rose,  and  when  the  boy 
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entered  the  bam,  to  his  dismay^  ho  found  that  the  old 
man  had  expired  in  the  night.  They  were  now  much 
perplexed  with  the  apprehension  of  their  master's  diB- 
pleasare;  so,  after  some  consultation^  they  agreed  that 
the  lad  should  convey  the  body  out  of  the  bam,  and 
lay  it  in  a  diy  ditch  that  ^  near  at  hand,  where  it 
would  be  found  by  the  labourers,  and  excite  no 
question,  as  they  would  naturally  conclude  that  he  had 
iaid  himigelf  down  there  to  die. 

This  was  done,  the  man  was  discovered  and  buried* 
and  they  thought  themselves  well  rid  of  the  whole 
afi&irj  but,  on  the  following  nighty  the  girl  was 
awakened  by  the  b^gar,  whom  she  saw  standing  at 
hfflr  bed-side.  He  looked  at  her,  and  then  qiutted  th« 
room  by  the  door.  "Glad  was  I,"  she  says,  "when 
the  day  broke,  but  I  was  scarcely  out  of  tiie  room 
when  the  boy  came  to  me,  trembling  and  pale,  and 
before  I  could  say  a  word  to  him  of  what  I  had  seen, 
he  told  me  that  the  beggar  had  been  to  his  room  in  the 
night,  had  looked  at  him,  and  then  gone  away.  He 
said  he  was  dressed  as  when  he  had  seen  him  alive^ 
only  he  looked  blacker,  which  I  also  had  observed." 

Still  afraid  of  incurring  blame,  they  told  nobody^ 
although  the  apparition  returned  to  them  every  nighty 
and  although  they  found  removing  to  the  other  bed- 
chambers did  not  relieve  them  from  his  visits.  But  the 
efiects  of  this  persecution  became  so  visible  on  both, 
that  much  curiosity  was  awakened  in  the  village  with 
l^espect  to  the  cause  of  the  alteration  observed  in  them; 
and,  at  length,  the  boy's  mother  went  to  the  minister, 
requesting  hun  to  interrogate  her  son,  and  endeavour 
to  discover  what  was  preying  on  his  mind.  To  him 
the  boy  disclosed  their  secret,  and  this  minister,  who 
was  a  Protestant,  having  listened  with  attention  to  the 
■toy,  advised  him,  when  next  he  went  to  Mayenoe^  to 
market,  to  call  on  Father  Joseph  of  the  Erandscan 
Convent,  and  relate  the  drcumstanoe  to  him.  Thia 
was  followed,  and  Father  Joseph,  aasuring  tbo 
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lad  that  the  ghost  could  do  him  no  harm,  reoommendeJ 
him  to  sak  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  what  he  desired. 
The  boy  did  so,  whereupon  the  apparition  answereil, 
*'  Ye  are  children  of  grace,  but  I  am  a  child  of  evil^ 
in  the  bam,  under  the  straw,  you  will  find  my  money. 
Take  it ;  it  is  yours."  In  the  morning,  the  boy  found  the 
money  accordingly  in  an  old  stockmg,  hid  imder  the 
straw;  but  having  a  natural  horror  of  it,  they  took  it 
to  their  minister,  who  advised  them  to  divide  it  into 
three  parts:  giving  one  to  the  Franciscan  Convent  at 
Mayence,  another  to^the  Reformed  Church,  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  third  to  that  to  which  they  themselves 
belonged,  which  was  of  the  Lutheran  persuasion.  This 
they  did,  and  were  no  more  troubled  with  the  beggar. 
With  respect  to  the  minister  who  gave  them  this  good 
advice,  I  can  only  say,  all  honour  be  to  him !  I  wish 
there  were  many  more  such!  The  circumstance  occurred 
in  the  year  1750,  and  is  related  by  the  daughter  of 
Agnes  B.,  who  declared  that  she  had  frequently  heard 
it  from  her  mother. 

The  circumstance  of  this  apparition  looking  darker 
than  the  man  had  done  when  alive,  is  significant  of  his 
condition ;  and  confirms  what  I  have  said  above,  namely, 
that  the  moral  state  of  the  disembodied  soul  can  no 
longer  be  concealed  as  it  was  in  the  flesh;  but  that  as 
he  is,  he  must  necessarily  appear. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  we  should  never  lie  down 
to  rest  at  enmity  with  any  human  being ;  and  the  story 
of  the  ghost  of  the  Princess  Anna  of  Saxony,  who 
appeared  to  Duke  Christian  of  Saxe-Eisenbuig;  is 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  wisdom  of  this  axiom. 

Duke  Christian  was  sitting  one  morning  in  his  study, 
when  he  was  surprised  by  a  knock  at  his  door — an  un- 
usual circumstance,  since  the  guards  as  well  as  the  people 
in  waiting  were  always  in  the  ante-room.  He  however 
cried,  ''  ^me  in  T  when  there  entered,  to  his  amai^- 
ment,  a  lady  in  an  ancient  costume,  who,  in  answer  to 
his  inquiricG^  told  him  that  she  was  no  evil  spirit,  aad 
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would  do  liim  no  harm;  but  that  she  was  one  of  his 
ancestors,  and  had  been  the  wife  of  Duke  John  Oasimer^ 
of  Saze-Ooburg.  She  then  related  that  ahe  and  her 
husband  had  not  been  on  good  terms  at  the  period  of 
their  deaths,  and  that  although  she  had  sought  a  recon- 
ciliation, he  had  been  inexorable;  pursuing  her  with 
nnmitigated  hatred,  and  injuring  her  by  unjust  suspi- 
cions; and  that  consequently  although  ihe  wis  happy, 
he  was  stOl  wandering  in  cold  and  darkness  betwixt 
time  and  eternity,  ^e  had,  however,  long  known  that 
one  of  their  descendants  was  destined  to  efiect  this  re- 
conciliation for  them,  and  they  were  rejoiced  to  find 
the  time  for  it  had  at  length  arrived.  She  then  gave 
the  Duke  eight  days  to  consider  if  he  were  willing  to 
perform  this  good  office,  and  disappeared;  whereupon 
he  consulted  a  clergyman,  in  whom  he  had  great  confi- 
dence, who,  after  finding  the  ghost's  communications 
verified  by  a  reference  to  the  annals  of  the  family,  ad- 
vised him  to  comply  with  her  request. 

As  the  Duke  had  yet  some  difficulty  in  believing  it 
was  really  a  ghost  he  had  seen,  he  took  care  to  have  his 
door  weU  watched;  she,  however,  entered  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  imseen  by  the  attendants;  and,  having 
received  the  Duke's  promise,  she  told  him  that  she 
would  return  with  her  husband  on  the  following  night; 
for  that,  though  she  could  come  by  day,  he  could  not; 
that  having  heard  the  circumstances,  the  Duke  must 
arbitrate  between  them,  and  then  unite  their  hands^ 
and  bless  them.  The  door  was  still  watched,  but 
aeverthelesB  the  apparitions  both  came,  the  Duke 
Oasimer  in  full  royal  costume,  but  of  a  livid  paleness; 
and  when  the  wife  had  told  her  story,  he  told  his. 
Duke  Christian  decided  for  the  lady,  in  which  judg- 
ment Duke  Casimer  fully  acquiesced.  Christian  then 
took  the  ice-cold  hand  of  Casimer  and  laid  it  in  that  of 
his  wife,  which  felt  of  anatural  heat.  They  then  pray^ 
and  sang  together,  and  the  apparitions  disappeared, 
foretold  that  Duke  Christian  would  ere  long  be 


with  them.  The  &mi]^  records  showed  that  these 
people  had  liyed  ahout  one  hundred  years  hefore  Duke 
Chnstian's  time,  who  himself  died  in  the  year  1707, 
two  years  after  these  visits  of  his  anoestors.  He  desireii 
to  be  buried  in  quick-lime,  it  is  supposed  from  an  idea 
that  it  might  prevent  his  ghost  walking  the  eartL 

The  costume  in  which  they  appeared  was  precisely 
that  they  had  worn  when  alive,  as  was  ascertained  by  a 
reference  to  their  portraits. 

The  expression  that  her  husband  was  vxi/ndering  in 
cold  cmd  darhfness  betwixt  time  amd  eternity ^  is  here 
very  worthy  of  observation;  as  are  the  drcunistances^ 
that  his  hand  was  cold,  whilst  hers  was  warm;  and 
also,  the  greater  privilege  she  seemed  to  enjoy.  The 
hands  of  the  unhappy  spirits  appear,  I  think,  invariably 
to  communicate  a  s^ijsation  of  cold. 

I  have  heard  of  three  instances  of  persons  now  alive, 
who  declare  that  they  hold  continual  intercourse  with 
their  deceased  partners.  One  of  these  is  a  naval  of&cer, 
whom  the  author  of  the  book  lately  published,  called 
^  The  Unseen  World,"  appears  to  be  acquainted  with. 
The  second  is  a  professor  in  a  college  in  America^  a 
man  of  eminence  and  learning,  and  &11  of  activity  and 
energy — yet  he  assured  a  friend  of  mine,  that  he 
receives  constant  visits  from  his  departed  wife,  which 
afford  him  great  satis&otion.  The  third  example  is  a 
lady  in  this  country.  She  is  united  to  a  second 
husband,  has  been  extremely  happy  in  both  marriages ; 
and  declares  that  she  receives  fineiquent  visits  from  her 
first.  Oberlin,  the  good  pastor  of  Bern  de  la  Eoche, 
asserted  the  same  thmg  of  himself.  His  wife  came  to 
him  frequently  after  her  death ;  was  seen  by  the  rest  of 
his  household,  as  well  as  himseli;  and  warned  him 
beforehand  of  many  events  that  occurred. 

Mrs.  Matthews  relates  in  the  memoirs  of  her  hus- 
band, that  he  was  one  night  in  bed  and  unable  to  sleep 
from  the  excitement  that  continues  some  time  after 
acting;  when,  heaiinga  rustlintfc  by  the  side  of  the  be^ 
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hb  looked  oat^  and  saw  bis  first  "wilb,  wbo  "mm  then 
dead,  standing  by  the  bedside,  dressed  as  when  aliya 
She  smiled  and  bent  forward  as  if  to  take  bis  band  ; 
but  in  bis  alarm,  be  tbrew  bimself  out  on  tbe  floor  to 
avoid  tbe  contact,  and  was  found  by  tbe  landlord  in  a 
fit.  On  tbe  same  night,  at  tbe  same  hour,  tbe  present 
Mrs.  Matthews,  who  was  far  away  from  him,  received 
a  similar  visit  from  her  predecessor,  whom  she  bad 
known  when  alive.  She  was  quite  awake  ;  and  in  her 
terror  seized  tbe  bell-rope  to  summon  assistance,  which 
gave  way,  and  she  fell  with  it  in  her  hand  to  the 
ground. 

Professor  Barthe,  who  visited  Oberlin  in  1824,  says, 
that  whilst  be  spoke  of  his  intercourse  with  the  spiritual 
world  as  fiuniliarly  as  of  the  daily  visits  of  bis  paiish* 
loners,  he  was  at  tbe  same  time  perfectly  free  frt)m 
flEuiaticism,  and  eagerly  alive  to  all  the  concerns  of  thiB 
earthly  existence.  He  asserted,  what  I  find  many 
somnambides  and  deceased  persons  also  assert,  that 
everything  on  earth  is  but  a  copy,  of  which  the  antitype 
is  to  be  found  in  the  other. 

He  said  to  bis  visitor,  that  be  niight  as  well  attempt 
to  persuade  him  that  that  was  not  a  table  before  them, 
as  that  be  did  not  bold  communication  with  the  other 
world.  "  I  give  you  credit  for  being  honest,  when  you 
assure  me  that  you  never  saw  anything  of  tbe  kind, ' 
said  he ;  "  give  me  the  same  credit  when  I  assure  you 
that  I  do." 

With  respect  to  the  fitculty  of  ghoet-fleeing,  he  s:iid, 
it  depended  on  several  circumstances,  external  and 
internal  People  who  live  in  the  bustle  and  glare  of 
the  world  seldom  see  them,  whilst  those  who  live  in 
vtill,  solitary,  thinly  inhabited  places,  like  tho  moun- 
tainous districts  of  various  countries,  do.  So  if  I  go 
into  the  forest  by  night,  I  see  the  phosphoric  light  of  a 
piece  of  rotten  wood;  but  if  I  go  by  day,  I  caanot  see 
it ;  yet  it  is  still  thera  Again  there  must  be  a  rapport 
A.  tender  mother  is  awakened  by  the  fiuntest  cry  of  her 
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infimt,  whilst  the  maid  diimbersoii  and  never  hean  h  ; 
and  if  I  thrust  a  needle  amongst  a  parcel  of  irood- 
shavingSy  and  hold  a  magnet  over  them,  the  needle  is 
Etirrcd,  whilst  the  shavings  are  quite  unmoved.  There 
must  be  a  particular  aptitude ;  what  it  consists  in,  I  do 
not  know  ;  for  of  my  people,  many  of  whom  are  ghost- 
Reel's,  some  are  weak  and  sickly,  others  vigorous  and 
strong.  Here  are  several  pieces  of  flint :  I  can  see  no 
difference  in  them ;  yet  some  have  so  much  iron  in  them 
tliat  they  easily  become  magnetic;  others  have  little 
or  none.  80  it  is  with  the  faculty  of  ghost-seeing. 
Peo]>le  may  laugh  as  they  will,  but  the  thmg  is  a  &ct^ 
nevertheless. 

The  visits  of  his  wife  continued  for  nine  years  after 
her  death,  and  then  ceased. 

At  length  she  sent  him  a  message,  through  another 
deceased  person,  to  say  that  she  was  now  elevated  to  a 
higher  state,  and  could,  therefore,  no  longer  revisit  the 
earth. 

Never  was  there  a  purer  spirit,  nor  a  more  beloved 
human  being  than  Oberlin.  When  first  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  cure  of  Ban  de  la  Boche,  and  found  Ins 
people  talking  so  familiarly  of  the  re-appearance  of  the  ' 
dead,  he  reproved  them,  and  preached  against  the  ; 
superstition;  nor  was  he  convinced  till  after  the  death 
of  his  wife.  She  had,  however,  previously  received  a 
visit  from  her  deceased  sister,  the  wife  of  Professor 
Oberlii.,  of  Strasburg,  who  had  warned  her  of  her 
approadiing  death,  for  which  she  immediately  set  about 
preparing,  making  extra  clothing  for  her  children,  and 
even  laying  in  provisions  for  tibe  funeral  feast  She 
then  took  leave  of  her  husband  and  fiunily,  and  went 
quietly  to  bed.  On  the  following  morning  she  died; 
and  Oberlin  never  heard  of  the  warning  she  had 
received  till  she  disclosed  it  to  him  in  her  spectral 
visitations. 

In  narrating  the  following  stoiy^  I  am  not  permitted 


to  give  ibe  names  of  tlie  place  or  partiee,  nor  tlie 
number  of  the  regiment,  with  aJll  of  which,  however,  I 
am  acquainted.  The  account  was  taken  down  by  one 
of  the  officers,  with  whose  family  I  am  also  acquainted; 
and  the  circumstance  occurred  within  the  last  ten 
years, 

^  About  the  month  of  August,**  says  Captain  R, 
''my  attention  was  requested  by  the  schoolmaster- 
sergeant,  a  man  of  considerable  worth,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  the  whole  corps^  to  an  event  which  had 
occurred  in  the  garrison  hospital  Haying  heard  his 
recital,  which  from  the  serious  earnestness  with  which 
he  made  it^  challenged  attention,  I  resolved  to  investi- 
gate the  matter ;  and  having  communicated  the  circum- 
stance to  a  Mend,  we  both  repaired  to  the  hospital  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiry. 

''There  were  two  patients  to  be  examined — both 
men  of  good  character,  and  neither  of  them  suffering 
from  any  disorder  affecting  the  brain;  the  one  was 
under  treatment  for  consumptive  symptoms,  and  the 
other  for  an  ulcerated  1^,  and  they  were  both  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

"  Having  received  a  confirmation  of  the  school* 
master's  statement  from  the  hospital-sergeant,  also  a 
very  respectable  and  trustworthy  man,  I  sent  for  the 
patient  principally  concerned,  and  desired  him  to  state 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  warning  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  was  my  intention  to  tdce  down  his  depo* 
sition,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  be  very  careful,  aa 
possibly  serious  steps  might  be  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  whether  an  imposition  had  be^  prao- 
tised  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital — a  crime  for  whicl^ 
he  was  well  aware,  a  very  severe  poialty  would  be  in* 
flicted.  He  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  drcumstancefl^ 
which  I  took  down  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  B.  and  the 
hospital-sergeant,  as  follows : — 

**  'It  was  last  Tuesday  nighty  somewhere  betwesa 
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eleven  and  twd.ve^  when  all  of  ns  were  m  bed,  and  all 
fights  out  except  the  mflhli^it  that  wbb  allowed  for  the 
man  with  the  fever,  when  1  was  awoke  by  feeling  a 
weig^  npon  mj  feet^  and  at  the  same  moment,  as  I 
was  drawing  np  my  I^s,  Private  W.,  who  lies  in  the 
eot  opposite  mine,  called  ont,  *'  I  say,  Q.,  there's  some- 
body sitting  npon  yoor  1^ !"  and  as  I  looked  to  the 
bottom  of  my  bed  I  saw  some  one  get  np  from  it, 
and  then  come  ronnd  and  stand  over  me,  in  tbe  passage 
betwixt  my  cot  and  the  next  I  felt  somewhat  akimed, 
for  the  last  few  nights  the  ward  had  been  distorbed  by 
soonds  as  of  a  heavy  foot  walking  np  and  down ;  and  as 
nobody  coald  be  seen  it  was  b^inning  to  be  supposed 
amongst  ns  that  it  was  hannted,  and  fencying  this  that 
came  up  to  my  bed's  head  might  be  the  ghost,  I  called 
out,  ''  Who  are  yon  )  and  what  do  yon  wantt^ 

" '  The  figore  then  leaning  with  one  hand  on  the  wall, 
crrer  my  head,  and  stooping  down,  said,  in  my  ear,  ^  I 
am  Mrs.  M. ;"  and  I  could  then  distingniah  that  she 
was  dressed  in  a  flannel  gown,  edged  with  black 
ribbon,  exactly  similar  to  a  set  of  grave  clothes  in 
which  I  had  assisted  to  clothe  her  corpse  when  het 
death  took  place  a  year  previously. 

'^  ^  The  voice,  however,  was  not  like  Mrs.  "MJn,  nor 
Hke  anybody  else's,  yet  it  was  very  distinct,  and 
seemed  somehow  to  sing  through  my  head  I  could 
see  nothing  of  a  fece  beyond  a  darkish  colour  about  the 
head,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  could  see  through 
ner  body  against  the  window^glasses. 

^  *  Although  I  felt  very  uncomfortable,  I  asked  her 
what  she  wanted.  She  replied,  ^'I  am  Mn.  M.,  and  I 
wish  yon  to  write  to  him  that  was  my  husband,  and 
tell  him— •* 

'^  'I  am  not,  Sir,"  said  Corporal  Q.,  'at  liberty  to 
mention  to  anybody  what  she  told  me,  except  to  her 
husband.  He  is  at  the  depot  in  Ire^md,  and  I  have 
written  and  told  him.     She  made  me  promise  not  to 
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tell  any  one  else.  After  I  bad  promised  eecresy  A0 
told  me  flomething  of  a  matter  that  convinced  me  I 
was  talking  to  a  spirit,  for  it  related  to  what  only  I 
and  Mrs.  M.  knew,  and  no  one  Hying  could  know 
anything  whatever  of  the  matter;  and  if  I  was  now 
speaking  my  last  words  on  earth  I  say  solemnly  that 
it  was  Mrs.  M.'s  spirit  that  spoke  to  me  then,  and 
no  one  elsa  After  promising  that  if  I  complied  with 
her  request  she  would  not  trouble  me  or  the  ward 
again,  she  wit  fe«m  my  bed  towdsthe  fireplace, 
and  with  her  hands  she  kept  feeling  about  the  wall  over 
the  mantelpieca  After  awhile  she  came  towards  me 
againj  and  whilst  my  eyes  were  upon  her,  she  some- 
how  disappeared  from  my  sight  altogether,  and  I  was 
left  alone. 

"  '  It  was  then  that  I  felt  faint-like,  and  a  cold  sweat 
broke  out  over  me;  but  I  did  not  &int,  and  after  a  time 
T  got  better,  and  gradually  I  went  off  to  sleep. 

^  ^  The  men  in  the  ward  said,  next  day,  that  Mrs.  M. 
bad  come  to  speak  to  me  about  purgatory,  because  she 
liad  been  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  we  had  ofben  had 
arguments  on  religion;  but  what  she  told  me  had  no 
reference  to  such  subjects,  but  to  a  matter  only  she  and 
I  knew  of 

'^  After  cloaely  cross-questioning  Corporal  Q.,  and 
endeavouring,  without  success,  to  reason  him  out  of  his 
belief  in  the  ghostly  character  of  his  visitor,  I  rea4 
over  to  him  what  I  had  written,  and  then,  digmigaing 
hioi,  sent  for  the  other  patient.   ' 

"  After  cautioning  him,  as  I  had  done  the  firsts 
I  proceeded  to  take  down  his  statement,  which  waa 
made  with  every  appearance  of  good  &ith  and  sincerity. 

**  *  I  was  lying  awake,'  said  he,  ^last  Tuesday  night, 
when  I  saw  some  one  sitting  on  Corporal  Q.'8  bed. 
There  was  so  little  light  in  the  ward  that  I  could 
not  make  out  who  it  was,  and  the  figure  looked  so 
itrange  thail  got  alarmed,  and  felt  quite  sidk.    I  oalled 


out  to  Ckxrponl  Q.  that  there  was  somebody  fdttmg 
upon  his  bed,  and  then  the  figure  got  up ;  and  as  I 
did  not  know  but  it  might  be  coming  to  me  I  got  so 
much  alarmed  that  being  but  weakly  (this  was  the 
oonsumptiTO  man)  I  fell  back,  and  I  believe  I  fainted 
away.  When  I  got  round  again,  I  saw  the  figure 
standing  and  apparently  talking  to  the  Corporal,  placing 
one  hand  against  the  wall  and  stooping  down.  I  could 
not,  however,  hear  any  voice;  and  being  still  much 
alarmed  I  put  my  head  under  the  clothes  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  When  I  looked  up  again,  I  could  only 
see  Ck>rporal  Q.,  sitting  up  in  bed  alone,  and  he  said 
he  had  seen  a  ghost ;  and  I  told  him  I  had  also  seen 
it.  After  a  time  he  got  up  and  gave  me  a  drink  of 
water,  for  I  was  very  faint.  Some  of  the  other  patients 
being  disturbed  by  our  talking,  they  bid  us  be  quiet^ 
and  after  some  time  I  got  to  sleep.  The  ward  has  not 
been  disturbed  since.' 

'*  The  man  was  then  cross-examined ;  but  his  testi- 
mony remaining  quite  unshaken,  he  was  dismissed,  and 
the  hospital-sergeant  was  interrogated,  with  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  a  trick  having  been  practised.  He 
asserted,  however,  that  this  was  impossible;  and,  cer- 
tainly, from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  hospital  regu- 
lations, and  the  habits  of  the  patients,  I  should  say 
that  a  practical  joke  of  this  nature  was  too  serious  a 
thing  to  have  been  attempted  by  anybody,  especially 
as  there  were  patients  in  the  ward  very  ill  at  the  time, 
and  one  very  near  his  end.  The  punishment  would 
have  been  extremely  severe,  and  discovery  almost 
certain,  since  everybody  would  have  been  adverse  to 
the  delinquent. 

*^  The  investigation  that  ensued  was  a  very  brief  one, 
it  being  found  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
elicited ;  and  the  afi^r  terminated  with  the  supposition 
that  the  two  men  had  been  dreaming.  Nevertheless, 
six  months  af tfrwards,  on  being  interrogated,  their 


evideiioe  and  their  conviction  were  as  clear  as  at  firsts 
and  they  declared  themselves  ready  at  any  time  to 
repeat  their  statement  upon  oatL" 

Supposing  this  case  to  be  as  the  men  believed  it» 
there  are  several  things  worthy  of  observation.  In  the 
first  place^  the  ghost  is  guilty  of  that  inoonsiBtency  so 
offensive  to  Francis  Grose  and  many  others.  Instead 
of  telling  her  secret  to  her  husband,  she  commissions 
the  Corporal  to  tell  it  him,  and  it  is  not  tiU  a  year 
after  her  departure  from  this  life  that  she  does  even 
that ;  and  she  is  heard  in  the  ward  two  or  three  nights 
before  she  is  visibla  We  are  therefore  constrained  to 
suppose  that,  like  Mrs.  Bretton,  she  could  not  communi- 
cate with  her  husband,  and  that  till  that  Tuesday 
night,  the  necessary  conditions  for  attaining  her  object^ 
as  regarded  the  Corporal,  were  wanting.  It  is  also 
remarkable,  that  although  the  latter  heard  her  speak 
distinctly,  and  spoke  to  her,  the  other  man  heard  no 
voice;  which  renders  it  probable  that  she  had  at  length 
been  able  to  produce  that  impression  upon  him^  which 
a  magnetiser  does  on  his  somnambule,  enabling  each  to 
understand  the  other  by  a  transference  of  thought^ 
which  was  undistinguishable  to  the  Corporal  from 
speaking,  as  it  is  frequently  to  the  somnambule.  The 
imitating  the  actions  of  life  by  leaning  against  the  wall 
and  feeling  about  the  mantelpiece,  are  veiy  unlike 
what  a  person  would  have  done,  who  was  endeavouring 
to  impose  on  the  man;  and  equally  unlike  what  they 
would  have  reported,  had  the  thing  been  an  invention 
of  their  own. 

Amongst  the  established  jests  on  the  subject  of 
ghosts^  iJbeir  sudden  vanishing  is  a  very  fruitfiil  one; 
but,  I  think,  if  we  examine  this  question,  we  ahaU  find 
that  there  is  nothing  comical  in  the  matter,  except  the 
ignorance  or  want  of  reflection  of  the  jesters. 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  before  observed,  a  q>iri| 
must  be  where  its  thoughts  and  affections  arc^  for  they 
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Bie  itself— OMT  spirits  are  where  oar  thom^ts  and 
affeetions  ar^  although  our  solid  bodies  remain  station- 
ary; and  no  one  wiU  suppose,  that  walls  or  doors^  or 
material  obstacles  of  any  kind,  could  exclude  a  spirity 
any  more  than  they  can  exclude  our  thoughts. 

But  then,  there  is  the  visible  body  of  the  spirit — 
what  is  that)  and  how  does  it  retain  its  shape?  For 
ye  know  that  there  is  a  law  discovered  by  Dalton, 
that  two  masses  of  gaseous  matter  cannot  remain  in 
contact,  but  they  wUl  immediately  proceed  to  diffuse 
themselves  into  one  another;  and  accordingly,  it  may 
be  advanced,  that  a  gaseous  corporeity  in  ibe  atmo- 
sphere is  an  impossibility,  because  it  could  not  retain 
its  form,  but  would  inevitably  be  dissolved  away  and 
blend  with  the  surrounding  air.  But  precisely  the 
same  objection  might  be  made  by  a  chemist  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  fleshly  bodies  retaining  their  integrity 
and  compactness;  for  the  human  body,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  known  to  be  an  impossible  chemical  com- 
pound, except  fi)r  the  -  vitality  which  upholds  it;  and 
no  sooner  is  life  withdrawn  finom  it  than  it  crumbles 
into  putrescence;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  aeri- 
form body  would  be  an  imj)0ssible  mechanical  pheno- 
menon, but  for  the  vitality  which  we  are  entitled  to 
suppose  may  uphold  it.  But,  just  as  the  state  or  con- 
dition of  organization  protects  the  fleshly  body  from 
the  natural  re-actions  which  would  destroy  it,  so  may 
an  analogous  condition  of  organization  protect  a  spi- 
ritual ethereal  body  firom  the  destructive  influence  of 
the  mutual  inter-difi^on  of  gases. 

Thufli,  supposing  this  aeriform  body  to  be  a  perma- 
nent appurtenance  of  the  spirit,  we  see  how  it  may 
cabsist  and  retain  its  integrity,  and  it  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  hope  to  exclude  the  electric  fluid  by  walls 
or  doors  as  to  exclude  by  them  this  subtle,  fluent  form. 
T^  on  the  contraiy,  the  shape  be  only  one  constructed 
out  of  the  atmosphere,  by  an  act  of  will,  the  same 
act  of  will,  which  is   a  vital  force^  will   preserve  it 
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entire,  till  the  -will  being  withdrawn,  it  diaBolroB  ftwaj. 
In  either  ease,  the  moment  the  will  or  thought  of  the 
spirit  is  ehewhere,  it  is  gone — ^it  has  vanished. 

For  those  who  prefer  the  other  hypothesis,  namely, 
that  there  is  no  outstanding  shape  at  all,  but  that  the 
Inll  of  the  spirit,  acting  on  the  consFtructive  imagipa- 
tion  of  the  seer,  enables  him  to  conceiye  the  fonn,  a» 
the  spirit  itself  conceives  of  it,  there  can  be  no  difficuttj 
in  understanding,  that  the  beoomingmviaiDle  will  dc|iei>  * 
mevelyonaBiimlaraci  of  wilL 
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CHAPTER   XTft. 
HAUNTED  HOU8B8. 

ifiVBBTBODT  luui  beard  of  haunted  hotises;  and  there  ia 
no  oountiy,  and  scarcely  any  place,  in  which  something 
of  the  sort  is  not  known  or  talked  of;  and  I  supposo 
there  is  no  one  who  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  has  not 
Been  very  respectable,  good-looking  houses  shut  up  and 
uninhabited,  because  they  had  this  evil  reputation 
assigned  to  them.     I  have  seen  several  such,  for  my 
own  part;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  moila  fama 
does  not  always,  by  any  means,  attach  itself  to  build- 
ings one  would  imagine  most  obnoxious  to  such  a  sus- 
picion.    For  example,  I  never  heard  of  a  ghost  being 
■een  or  heard  in  Haddon  Hall,  the  most  ghostly  of 
houses;  nor  in  Holyrood,  nor  in  many  other  antique, 
mysterious-looking  buildings,  where  one  might  expect 
them,  whilst  sometimes  a  house  of  a  veiy  prosaic  aspect 
vemaina  uninhabited,  and  is  ultimately  allowed  to  fall 
to  ruin  for  no  other  reason,  we  are  told,  than  that  no- 
body can  live  in  it.     I  remember,  in  my  childhood,  such 
a  house  in  Kent — ^I  think  it  was  on  the  road  betwixt 
Maidstone  and  Tunbridge — ^which  had  this  reputation. 
There  was  nothing  dismal  about  it ;  it  was  neither  large 
nor  old ;  and  it  stood  on  the  borders  of  a  well-fi:equented 
road;  yet,  I  was  assured  it  had  stood  empty  for  years; 
and  as  long  as  I  lived  in  that  part  of  tlie  country  it 
never  had  an  inhabitant,  and  I  b^eve  was  finally  pidled 
down;  and  all  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was 
haunted,  and  nobody  could  live  in  it.     I  have  frequently 
haafdof  pec^ple,  whilst  travelliz^  on  the  continent,  get* 


ting  into  houses  at  a  rent  so  low  as  to  surprise  them, 
and  I  have  moreover  frequently  heard  of  rery  strange 
iiings  occurring  whilst  they  were  there.  I  remember, 
for  instance,  a  family  of  the  name  of  S.  S.,  who  obtained 
a  Tory  handsome  house  at  a  most  agreeably  cheap  rate, 
somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Italy — ^I  think  it  was  at 
Mola  de  Qaeta.  They  lived  very  comfortably  in  it,  till 
one  day,  whilst  Mrs.  S.  S.  was  sitting  in  the  drawing, 
room,  which  opened  into  a  balcony  overhanging  the 
sea,  she  saw  a  lady  dressed  in  white  pass  along  before 
the  windows,  which  were  aU  closed.  Concluding  it  was 
one  of  her  daughters,  who  had  been  accidentally  shut 
out,  she  arose  and  opened  the  window  to  allow  her  to 
enter,  but  on  looking  out,  to  her  amazement,  there  was 
nobody  there,  although  there  was  no  possible  escape 
from  the  balcony  unless  by  jumping  into  the  sea.  On 
mentioning  this  circumstance  to  somebody  in  the  ne  gh- 
bourhood,  they  were  told  "  that  that  was  the  reason 
they  had  the  house  so  cheap;  nobody  liked  to  live 
in  it." 

I  have  heard  of  several  houses,  even  in  populous 
cities,  to  which  some  strange  circumstance  of  this  sort 
is  attached — some  in  London  even,  and  some  in  this 
city  and  neighbourhood;  and  what  is  more,  unaccount- 
able things  actually  do  happen  to  those  who  inhabit 
them.  Doors  are  strangely  opened  and  shut,  a  rustling 
of  silk,  and  sometimes  a  whispering,  and  frequently 
footsteps  are  heard.  There  is  a  house  in  Ayrshire,  to 
which  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  attached  for  years^ 
insomuch  that  it  was  finally  abandoned  to  an  old  man 
and  woman,  who  said  that  they  were  so  used  to  it  that 
they  did  not  mind  it.  A  distinguished  authoress  told 
me,  that  some  time  ago  she  passed  a  night  at  the  house 
of  an  acquaintance,  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of 
England.  She  and  her  sister  occupied  the  same  roonii 
and  in  the  night  they  heard  some  one  ascei.ding  th| 
stairs;  the  foot  came  (^sdnctly  to  the  door,  then  turned 
away^  ascended  ih«  next  flight,  smd  they  heard  it  over- 
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head.  In  the  monuBg)  on  being  asked  if  thej  had  slept 
weD,  they  mentioned  this  circumstance.  ^^  l^iat  is  what 
cnrerybody  hears  who  sleeps  in  that  room/'  said  the  lady 
of  the  house.  ^  Many  a  time  I  have^  when  sleeping 
there,  drawn  up  the  night-bolt^  persuaded  that  the  nurse 
was  bringing  the  baby  to  me;  but  there  was  nobody 
to  be  seen.  We  have  taken  every  pains  to  discorer 
what  it  iSy  but  in  vain;  and  are  now  so  used  to  it,  that 
we  have  ceased  to  care  about  the  matter." 

I  know  of  two  or  three  other  houses  in  this  city,  and 
one  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  circumstances  oif  this 
nature  are  transpiring;  or  have  transpired  very  lately; 
but  people  hu^  them  up,  from  the  fear  of  being 
laughed  at,  and  also  from  an  apprehension  of  injuring 
the  character  of  a  house;  on  which  account,  I  do  not 
dwell  on  the  particulars;  but  there  was  some  time  since 
a  fama  of  this  kind  attached  to  a  house  in  St.  J- 
Sjireet,  some  oi  the  details  of  which  became  very 
public.  It  had  stood  empty  along  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  annoyances  to  which  the  inhabitants  had  been 
subjected.  There  was  one  room  particularly  which 
nobody  could  occupy  without  disturbance.  On  one 
occasion,  a  youth  who  had  been  abroad  a  considerable 
time,  either  in  the  army  or  navy,  was  put  there  to 
sleep  on  his  arrival,  since,  knowing  nothing  of  these 
reports,  it  was  hoped  his  rest  might  not  be  interrupted. 
In  the  morning,  however,  he  complained  of  the  dread- 
ful time  he  had  had  with  people  looking  in  at  him 
between  the  ciutains  of  his  bed,  all  night,  avowing  his 
resolution  to  terminate  his  visit  that  same  day,  as  he 
would  not  sleep  there  any  more.  After  this  period, 
the  house  stood  empty  again  for  a  considerable  time, 
but  was  at  length  taken,  and  workmen  sent  in  to  repair 
it.  One  day,  when  the  men  were  away  at  their  din- 
ner,  the  master  tradesman  took  the  key,  and  went  to 
inspect  progress,  and  having  examined  the  lower  rooms, 
he  was  ascending  the  stairs,  when  he  heard  a  man's 
loot  behind  him.     He  looked  round,  but  there  was 
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Bobody  there,  and  he  moved  on  a^;ain;  still  there  was 
somebody  following,  and  he  stopped  and  looked  over 
the  rails,  but  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen.  So,  though 
feeling  rather  queer,  he  advanced  into  the  drawings 
room,  where  a  fire  had  been  lighted,  and  wishing  to 
combat  the  uncomfortable  sensation  that  was  creeping 
over  him,  he  took  hold  of  a  chair,  and  drawing  it  re- 
solutely along  the  floor,  he  slammed  it  down  upon  the 
hearth  with  some  force,  and  seated  himself  in  it;  when, 
to  his  amazement,  the  action,  in  aU  its  particulars  of 
sound,  was  immediately  repeated  by  his  unseen  com* 
panion,  who  seemed  to  seat  himself  beside  him  on  a 
chair  as  invisible  as  himself.  Horrorstruck,  the  worthy 
builder  started  up  and  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

There  is  a  house  in  S—  Street,  in  London,  which,  - 
having  stood  empty  a  good  while,  was  at  length  taken 
by  Lord  B.  The  family  were  annoyed  by  several  im- 
pleasant  occurrences,  and  by  the  sound  of  footsteps^ 
which  were  often  audible,  especially  in  Lady  B.'s  bed- 
room, who,  though  she  could  not  see  the  form,  waa 
occasionally  conscious  of  its  immediate  proximity. 

Some  time  since,  a  gentleman,  having  established 
himself  in  a  lodging  in  London,  felt,  the  first  night  he 
slept  there,  that  the  clothes  were  being  dragged  off  his 
bed.  He  fancied  he  had  done  it  himself  in  his  sleep, 
and  pulled  them  on  again;  but  it  happens  repeatedly; 
he  gets  out  of  bed  each  time-— can  find  nobody — ^no 
string — ^no  possible  explanation,  nor  can  obtain  any 
fiK>m  the  people  of  the  house,  who  only  seem  distressed 
and  annoyed.  On  mentioning  it  to  some  one  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  is  informed  that  the  same  thing  has 
occurred  to-  several  preceding  occupants  of  the  lodging; 
which,  of  course,  he  left. 

The  circumstances  that  happened  at  Kew  House,  in 
Hampshire,  as  detailed  by  Mr,  Barham,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  ''  Ligoldsby  Legends,*"  are  known  to  be 
perfectly  aothentic,  as  are  the  following,  the  account  of 
whieb  T  have  reoeived  firom  a  hjghly  respectabla  aer- 


tint,  redding  in  a  femilj  with  whom  I  am  wett  40" 
qoainted: — She  informs  me,  that  she  was  not  vexy  long 
since  living  with  a  Colonel  and*Mr&  W.,  who,  bong  at 
Garliflle,  engaged  a  famished  house,  which  they  obtained 
at  an  exceediDgly  cheap  rate,  because  nobody  liked  to 
live  in  it     This  &mily,  however,  met  with  no  annoy- 
ance, and  attached  no  importance  to  the  rumour  which 
had  kept  the  house  empty.     There  were,  however,  two 
rooms  in  it  wholly  unfarnished,  and  as  the  house  was 
large,  they  were  dispensed  with,  till  the  recurrence  of 
the  raoe  week,  when,  expecting  company,  these  two 
looms  were  temporarily  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the 
nurses  and  childien.  There  were  heavy  Yenetian  blinds 
to  the  windows,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
person  who   related  the    circumstances  to  me,  was 
awakened  by  the  distinct  sound  of  these  blinds  being 
puUed  up  and  down  with  violence,  perhaps  as  many  as 
twenty  times.     The  fire  had  fidlen  low,  and  she  could 
not  see  whether  they  were  actually  moved  or  not,  but 
lay  trembling  in  indescribable  terror.     TVesently,  feet 
were  heard  in  the  room,  and  a  stamping  bs  if  several 
men  were  moving  about  without  stockings.     Whilst 
lying  in  this  state  of  agony,  she  was  comforted  by  hear- 
ing the  voice  of  a  nurse,  who  slept  in  another  bed  in 
the  same  chamber,  exclaiming,  '^  The  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us  r    This  second  woman  then  asked  the  first  if 
she  had  courage  to  get  out  of  bed  and  stir  up  the  fire, 
80  that  they  might  be  able  to  see;  which,  by  a  great 
effort,  she  did;  the  chimney  being  near  her  bed.  There 
waa^  however,  nothing  to  be  discovered;  everything 
being  precisely  as  when  they  went  to  bed.   On  anothe* 
occasion,  when  they  were  sitting  in  the  evening  at 
work,  they  distinctly  heard  some  one  counting  money, 
and  the  chink  of  the  pieces  as  they  were  laid  down. 
The  sound  proceeded  from  the  inner  room  of  the  two; 
but  there  was  nobody  there.     This  family  left  the 
house,  and  though  a  large  and  commodious  one,  she 
understood  it  remained  unoocupied  as  before. 
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A  respectable  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  not  long  ago^ 
went  to  America  to  visit  his  son,  who  had  married  and 
settled  there.  The  morning  afler  his  arrival,  he  declared 
his  determination  to  return  immediatelj  to  Fhiladel^ 
phia^  from  which  the  house  was  at  a  considerable 
distance;  and  on  being  interrogated  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  sudden  departure,  he  said,  that  in  the  previous 
night  he  had  heard  a  man  walking  about  his  room^ 
who  had  approached  the  bed,  drawn  back  the  curtains^ 
and  bent  over  him.  Thinking  it  was  somebody  who 
had  concealed  himself  there  with  ill  intentions,  he  had 
struck  out  violently  at  the  figure;  when,  to  his  horror, 
his  arm  passed  imimpeded  through  it. 

Other  extraordinary  things  happened  in  that  houses 
which  had  the  reputation  of  being  haunted,  although 
the  son  had  not  believed  it,  and  had  therefore  not  men- 
tioned the  report  to  the  father.  One  day,  the  children 
said  they  had  been  running  after  "  such  a  queer  thing 
in  the  cellar ;  it  was  like  a  goat,  and  not  like  a  goat; 
but  it  seemed  to  be  like  a  shadow." 

A  few  years  ago,  some  friends  of  mine  were  taking  a 
house  in  this  city,  when  the  servants  of  the  people  who 
were  leaving,  advised  them  not  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it;  for  that  there  was  a  ghost  in  it  that  screamed 
dreadfully,  and  that  they  never  could  keep  a  stitch  of 
clothes  on  them  at  uight;  the  bed-coverings  were 
always  pulled  ofL  My  friends  laughed  heartily,  and 
took  the  house;  but  the  cries  and  groans  all  over  it 
were  so  frequent  that  they  at  length  got  quite  used  to 
them.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  ti^e  house  was  a  flat,  or 
floor,  shut  in;  so  that  there  could  be  no  draughts  of  air, 
nor  access  for  tricks.  Besides,  it  was  a  woman's  voioe^ 
sometimes  close  to  their  ears,  sometimes  in  a  doeet^ 
sometimes  behind  their  beds — ^in  short,  in  all  directions. 
Everybody  heard  it  that  went  to  the  house. 

The  tenant  that  succeeded  them,  however,  has  never 
been  troubled  with  it. 

Tbestoty  of  the  Brown  Lady  at  the  Marquis  of  T/i| 


InNorfolky  is  known  to  many.  The  Hon.  H.  W.  toli 
me  that  a  friend  of  his,  whilst  staying  there,  had  of%«f 
seen  her,  and  had  one  day  inqniied  of  his  host,  "  Wh| 
was  the  lady  in  brown  that  he  had  met  frequently  03i 
the  stairsr  Two  gentlemen,  whose  names  were  men- 
tioned  to  me,  reaolYed  to  watch  for  her  and  intercept 
her.  They  at  length  saw  her,  but  she  eluded  them  by 
turning  down  a  staircase,  and  when  they  looked  oTer 
•  she  had  disappeared.     Many  persons  have  seen  her. 

There  is  a  Scotch  family  of  distinction,  who,  I  am 
told,  are  accompanied  by  an  unseen  attendant,  whom 
they  call  "  Spinning  Jenny."  She  is  heard  spinning  in 
their  house  in  the  country,  and  when  they  come  into 
«own,  she  spins  here;  servants  and  all  hear  the  sound 
of  her  wheeL  I  believe  she  accompanies  them  no 
further  than  to  their  own  residences,  not  to  those  of 
other  people.  Jenny  is  supposed  to  be  a  former  house- 
maid of  the  family,  who  was  a  great  spinner,  and  they 
are  so  accustomed  to  her  presence  as  to  feel  it  no 
annoyance. 

The  following  Y&ry  mngnlar  circumstance  was  related 
to  me  by  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  S.  :-^ 
Mrs.  S.  and  her  husband  were  travelling  into  Wales^ 
and  had  occasion  to  stop  on  their  way,  some  days,  at 
Oswestry.  There  they  established  themselves  in  a 
knlging,  to  reach  the  door  of  w^hich  they  had  to  go 
down  a  sort  of  dose,  or  passaga 

The  only  inhabitants  of  the  house  were  the  mistress^ 
a  veiy  handsome  woman,  and  two  maida  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
8.,  however,  very  soon  had  occasion  to  complain  of  the 
neglected  state  of  the  rooms,  which  were  apparently 
never  cleaned  or  dusted;  though,  strange  to  say,  to 
judge  by  their  own  ears,  the  servants  were  doing 
nothing  else  all  night,  their  sleep  being  constantly  dis- 
turbed by  the  noise  of  rubbings  sweeping,  and  the 
moving  of  furniture.  When  they  complained  to  these 
servants  of  the  noise  in  the  nighty  and  dirt  of  th« 
loomsi  thcgr  answered  that  the  ndse  was  not  made  by 
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^baokf  and  that  it  -was  impossible  for  them  to  do  their 
work,  exhausted  as  they  were  by  sitting  np  all  night 
with  their  mistress,  who  could  not  beaor  to  be  alone 
when  she  was  in  bed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  a;fterwards 
disoovered  that  she  had  her  room  lighted  up  every 
night  j  and  one  day,  as  they  were  returning  from  a 
widk,  and  she  ha^^ened  to  be  going  down  the  dose 
before  them,  they  heard  her  saying,  as  she  turned  her 
head  sharply  from  side  to  side,  '^  Are  you  there  again? 
What,  the  devil  1  Go  away,  I  tell  you!"  &o,  &c.  On 
applying  to  the  neighbours  for  on  explanation  of  these 
mysteries,  the  good  people  only  shook  their  heacLa,  and 
gave  mysterious  answers.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  afterwards 
learnt  that  she  was  believed  to  have  murdered  a  girl 
who  formerly  lived  in  her  service. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  this  unhappy 
woman  which  may  not  be  perfectly  well  accounted  for, 
by  the  supposition  of  a  guilty  conscience;  but  the 
noises  heard  by  Mr.  and  "Mxa.  S.  at  night  are  curiously 
in  accordance  with  a  variety  of  shnilar  stories,  wherein 
this  strange  visionary  repetition  of  the  trivial  actions  of 
daily  life,  or  of  some  particular  incident,  has  been 
observed.  The  affidr  of  Lord  St.  Vincent's  was  of  this 
nature;  and  there  is  somewhere  extant,  an  account  of 
the  ghost  of  Peter  the  Oreat  of  Bussia  having  ap- 
peared to  Doctor  Doppelio,  complaining  to  him  of  the 
sufferings  he  endured  from  having  to  act  over  again  his 
former  cruelties;  a  circumstance  which  exhibits  a  re- 
markable coincidence  with  the  Glasgow  dream,  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  chapter.  We  must,  of  course, 
attach  a  symbolical  meaning  to  these  phenomena,  and 
conclude  that  these  reactings  are  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  our  dreams. 

Oertainly,  there  would  need  no  stronger  motive  to 
induce  us  to  spend  the  period  allotted  to  us  on  earth,  in 
those  pure  and  innocent  pleasures  and  occupations^ 
which  never  weary  or  sicken  the  soul,  than  the  beliel 
that  such  a  future  awaits  us! 
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A  family  in  one  of  the  Kngliah  ooimtieB  was  a  few 
jears  ago  terribly  troubled  by  an  unseen  inmate,  who 
chiefly  seemed  to  inhabit  a  large  cellar,  into  which 
there  was  no  entrance  except  the  door,  which  was  kept 
locked.  Here  there  would  be  a  loud  knocking — somie* 
times  a  voice  crying — ^heavy  feet  walking,  &o,  ico>  At 
fir*^  the  old  trustworthy  butler  would  summon  his 
acolytes,  and  descend,  armed  with  sword  and  blunder- 
buss, but  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  They  could  often  hear 
the  feet  following  them  up  stairs  from  this  cellar;  and 
once,  when  the  &mily  had  determined  to  watch,  they 
found  themselves  accompanied  up  stairs,  not  only  by  the 
sound  of  the  feet^  but  by  a  visible  shadowy  companion! 
They  rushed  up,  flew  to  their  chamber,  and  shut  thf 
door,  when  instantly  they  felt  and  saw  the  handle  turned 
in  their  hand  by  a  hand  outside.  Windows  and  doors 
werf  opened  in  spite  of  locks  and  keys;  but  notwith- 
standing the  most  persevering  investigations^  the  only 
due  to  the  mystery  was  the  appearance  of  that  spectnd 
figure. 

The  knockings  and  soimds  of  people  at  work,  asserted 
to  be  heard  in  mines,  is  a  &ct  maintained  by  many  very 
sensible  men,  overseers,  and  superintendents,  <bc.,  as 
well  as  by  the  workmen  themselves;  and  there  is  a 
strong  persuasion,  I  know,  amongst  the  miners  of  Corn- 
wall and  those  of  Mendip,  that  these  visionary  workmen 
are  sometimes  heard  amongst  them;  on  which  occasions 
the  horses  evince  their  apprehensions  by  trembling  and 
sweating;  but  as  I  have  no  means  of  verifying  these 
reports,  I  do  not  dwell  upon  them  further. 

When  the  mother  of  George  Canmng,  then  Mrs. 
Hunn^  was  an  actress  in  the  provinces,  she  went,  amongst 
other  places,  to  Plymouth,  having  previously  requested 
her  friend,  Mr.  Bernard,  of  the  theatre,  to  procure  her 
a  lodging.  On  her  arrival,  Mr.  £.  told  her  that  if  she 
was  not  afraid  of  a  ghost,  she  might  have  a  comfortable 
residence  at  a  very  low  rate;  ''for  there  is,"  said  he,  ''4 
house  belonging  to  our  oaipenteri  that  is  reported  to  li« 
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hauntedy  and  nobody  will  live  in  it.  If  joa  like  to 
have  it,  yon  may,  and  for  nothing,  I  belieTe^  for  he  is  so 
anxious  to  get  a  tenant;  only  you  must  not  let  it  be 
knoim  that  you  do  not  pay  rent  for  it." 

Mrs.  Hunn,  aQuding  to  the  theatrical  apparitiaiii^ 
said  it  would  not  be  the  first  time  she  had  had  to  do 
with  a  ghost^  and  that  she  was  very  willing  to  encounter 
this  one;  so  she  had  her  luggage  taken  to  the  house  in 
question,  and  the  bed  prepared.  At  her  usual  hour, 
she  sent  her  maid  and  her  children  to  bed,  and,  curious 
to  see  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  rumour  she 
had  heard,  she  seated  herself  with  a  couple  of  candles 
and  a  book,  to  watch  the  event.  Beneath  the  room 
she  occupied  was  the  carpenter's  workshop,  which  had 
two  doors;  the  one  which  opened  into  the  street  waa 
barred  and  bolted  within;  the  other,  a  smaller  one^ 
opening  into  the  passage,  was  only  on  the  latch;  and 
the  house  was,  of  course,  closed  for  the  night.  She 
had  read  somewhat  more  than  half  an  hour,  when  she 
perceived  a  noise  issuing  from  this  lower  apartment^ 
which  sounded  very  much  like  the  sawing  of  wood; 
presently,  other  such  noises  as  usually  proceed  from  a 
carpenter's  workshop  were  added,  tiU,  by  and  by,  there 
was  a  regular  concert  of  knocking  and  hammering,  and 
sawing  and  planing,  dEc;  the  whole  sounding  like  half  a 
dozen  busy  men  in  fuU  employment.  Being  a  woman 
of  considerable  courage,  Mrs.  Hunn  resolved,  if  possible^ 
to  penetrate  the  mystery;  so,  taking  off  her  shoes,  that 
her  approach  might  not  be  heard,  with  her  candle  in 
her  hand,  she  very  softly  opened  her  door  and  descended 
the  stairs,  the  noise  continuing  as  loud  as  ever,  and 
evidently  proceeding  from  the  workshop,  till  she  opened 
the  docnr,  when  instantly  all  was  silent--all  was  still— i 
not  a  mouse  was  stirring;  and  the  tools  and  the  wood, 
and  everything  else,  lay  as  they  had  been  left  by  the 
workmen  when  they  went  away.  Having  examined 
every  part  of  the  place,  and  satisfied  herself  that  there 
was  nobody  the«%  and  that  nobody  could  get  into  i^ 
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Mrl  Hmm  asoended  to  her  room  again,  begimong 
almost  to  doiibt  her  own  861186%  and  qiiestion  with  herself 
whether  she  had  really  heard  i^e  noise  or  not,  when  it 
le-conmienoed  and  continued,  without  intermission,  for 
about  half  an  hour.  She  howeTer  went  to  bed,  and  the 
next  day  told  nobody  what  had  occurred,  having  deter- 
mined to  w&toh  another  night  before  mentioning  the 
alldr  to  any  one.  As,  however,  this  strange  scene  was 
acted  orer  again,  without  her  being  able  to  discover  the 
cause  of  it,  i^e  now  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the 
owner  of  tiie  house  and  to  her  Mend  Bernard;  and  the 
fbrmer,  who  would  not  believe  it,  agreed  to  watch  with 
her,  which  he  did.  The  noise  began  as  before,  and  he 
was  so  horrorstruck,  that  instead  of  entering  the  work- 
shop, as  she  wished  him  to  do,  he  rushed  into  the  street. 
Mrs.  Hunn  continued  to  inhabit  the  house  the  whole 
summer,  and  when  referring  afterwards  to  the  adventure^ 
she  observed,  that  use  was  second  nature;  and  that  she 
was  sure  if  any  night  these  ghostly  carpenters  had  not 
pursued  their  visionary  labours,  i^e  should  have  been 
quite  Mghtened,  lest  they  should  pay  her  a  visit  up 
stairs. 

From  many  recorded  cases,  I  find  the  vulgar  belief, 
that  buried  money  is  frequently  the  cause  of  these  dis- 
turbances^ strongly  borne  out  by  facts.  This  certainly 
does  seem  to  us  very  strange;  and  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  hypothesis  suggested,  that  the  soul  awakens  in 
the  other  world  in  exactly  the  same  state  in  which  it 
quitted  this. 

In  the  above-mentioned  instances  of  what  are  called 
JumrUed  houses,  there  is  generally  nothing  seen,  but 
those  are  equally  abundant  where  the  ghostly  visitor 
is  visible. 

Two  young  ladies  were  passing  the  night  in  a  house 
in  the  north,  when  the  youngest,  then  a  child,  awoke^ 
and  saw  an  old  man  in  a  KilTnaniock  nightcap,  walking 
about  their  bed-room.  She  said,  when  telling  the  story 
in  after-]i&^  that  she  was  not  the  least  frightened,  sbt 
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was  onfy  mnprifled!  bat  she  Ibmid  that  hat  rister,  wlio 
was  seTeral  yeaxs  older  than  heraelj^  was  in  a  state  of 
great  terror.  He  continued  some  time  moving  about^ 
and  at  last  went  to  a  chest  of  drawers,  where  there  laj 
a  parcel  of  buttons,  belonging  to  a  travelling  tailor,  who 
had  been  at  work  in  the  house.  Whether  the  old  man 
threw  them  down  or  not  she  could  not  say,  but  just  then 
they  all  fell  rattling  off  the  drawers  to  the  floor,  where- 
upon he  disappeared.  The  next  morning,  when  they 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  she  observed  that  the 
family  looked  at  each  other  in  a  significant  manner; 
but  it  was  not  till  she  was  older  she  learnt  that  the 
house  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  this  oldmaiL  ''It 
never  occurred  to  me,"  she  said,  ''that  it  was  a  ghost— 
who  could  have  thought  of  a  ghost  in  a  Kilmarnock 
nightcapr 

At  the  Leipsic  &ir,  lodgings  are  often  very  scarce^ 
and  on  one  occasion  a  stranger,  who  had  arrived  late  in 
the  evening,  had  some  difficulty  iu  finding  a  bed«  At 
length  he  found  a  vacant  chamber  in  the  house  of  a 
citizen;  it  was  one  they  made  no  use  of,  but  they 
said  he  was  welcome  to  it;  and  weary  and  sleepy,  he 
gladly  accepted  the  offer.  Fatigued  as  he  was,  however, 
he  was  disturbed  by  some  unaccountable  noises,  ct 
which  he  complained  to  his  hosts  in  the  morning.  They 
pacified  him  by  some  excuses,  but  the  next  night,  not 
long  after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  he  came  down  stairs  in 
great  haste,  with  his  portmanteau  on  his  shoulder, 
declaring  he  would  not  stay  there  another  hour  for 
the  world;  for  that  a  lady  in  a  strange  old-fiushioned 
dress  had  come  into  the  room  with  a  dagger  in  her 
hand,  and  made  threatening  gestures  at  him.  He  ao- 
oordingly  wrat  away,  and  l£e  room  was  shut  up  again; 
but  some  time  afterwards  a  servant  girl  in  the  fiunily 
of  this  citizen  being' taken  ill,  they  were  obliged  to  put 
her  into  that  room,  in  order  to  separate  her  from  tht 
rest  of  the  &mily.  Here  she  recovered  her  health 
npidly,  and  as  she  had  never  complained  of  any  annQgr* 
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anoe,  she  wu  asked,  when  ahe  was  quite  weDy  wliedMt 
anytiimg  particnlar  bad  hapjiened  wliilst  she  inliabited 
that  chamber.  ^  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered;  "  every  night 
there  came  a  strange  lady  into  tiie  room,  who  sat  her- 
self on  the  bed  and  stroked  me  with  her  hand,  and  I 
belieye  it  is  to  her  I  owe  my  speedy  recovery;  but 
I  ooald  never  get  her  to  speak  to  me — she  only  sighs 
and  weeps." 

Not  very  long  since,  a  gentleman  set  ont,  one  fine 
midsummer's  evening,  when  it  is  light  all  night  in 
Scotland,  to  walk  from  Montrose  to  Brechin.  As  he 
approached  a  place  called  Dmm,  he  observed  a  lady 
wiidking  on  before,  which,  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
somewhat  surprised  hiuL  Some  time  afterwards  he 
was  found  by  the  early  labourers  lying  on  the  ground, 
near  the  churchyard,  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  All 
he  could  tell  them  was,  that  he  had  followed  this  lady 
till  she  turned  her  head  and  looked  round  at  him,  when, 
seized  with  horror,  he  had  tinted.  "  Oh,"  said  they, 
''you  have  seen  the  lady  of  DunnT  What  is  the 
legend  attached  to  this  lady  of  Dunn,  I  do  not  know. 

A  Monsieur  De  S.  had  been  violently  in  love  with 
Hippolyte  Glairon,  the  celebrated  French  actress,  but 
she  rejected  his  suit  in  so  peremptory  a  manner,  that 
even  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  she  refdsed  his 
earnest  entreaties  that  she  would  visit  him.  Indignant 
at  her  cruelty,  he  declared  he  would  haunt  her,  and  he 
certainly  kept  his  word.  I  believe  she  never  saw  his 
ghost,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  always  near  her;  at 
least,  on  sevend  occasions  when  other  people  doubted 
the  fiict,  he  signalized  his  presence  at  her  bidding  by 
various  sound^  and  this  wherever  she  happened  to  be 
at  the  moment.  Sometimes  it  was  a  cry — at  others  a 
shot,  and  at  others  a  clapping  of  hands^  or  musia 
She  seems  to  have  been  slow  to  believe  in  the  extra* 
natural  character  of  these  noises;  and  even  when  she 
was  ultimately  convinced,  to  have  been  divided  betwixt 
horror  on  the  one  band  and  diversion  at  the  oddness  of 
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tike  circamstanoe  on  the  other.  The  sounds  were  heard 
by  everybody  in  her  vicinity;  and  I  am  informed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  that  the  Margrave  of 
Anspach,  who  was  subsequently  her  lover,  and  Mr. 
Keppel  Craven,  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  this  haunting,  and  entertained  no 
doubt  of  the  ^ts  above  alluded  to. 

The  ghost,  known  by  the  designation  of  *^  the  white 
lady,"  which  is  frequently  seen  in  different  castles  or 
palaces  belonging  to  the  Itoyal  Family  of  Prussia,  has 
been  mentioned  in  another  publication,  I  think.  She 
was  long  supposed  to  be  a  Countess  Agnes  of  Orla- 
munde;  but  a  picture  of  a  princess,  called  Bertha,  or 
Perchta  von  Rosenberg,  discovered  some  time  since, 
was  thought  so  exceedingly  to  resemble  the  apparition, 
that  it  is  now  a  disputed  point  which  of  the  two  ladies 
it  is;  or  whether  it  is  or  is  not  the  same  apparition  that 
is  seen  at  different  places.  Neither  of  these  ladies  appear 
to  have  been  very  happy  in  their  lives;  but  the  opmion 
of  its  being  the  Princess  Bertha,  who  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  somewhat  countenanced  by  the 
circumstance,  that  at  a  period  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  war,  an  annual  benefit  which  she  had  bequeathed 
to  the  poor  was  neglected,  the  apparition  seemed  to  be 
unusually  disturbed,  and  was  seen  more  frequently. 
She  is  often  observed  before  a  death;  and  one  of  the 
Fredericks  said,  shortly  before  his  decease,  that  ha 
should  "  not  live  long,  for  he  had  met  the  white  lad^.' 
She  wears  a  widow*s  band  and  veil,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
transparent  to  show  her  features,  which  do  not  express 
liappiness,  but  placidity.  She  has  only  been  twice 
heard  to  speak.  In  December,  1628,  she  appeared  in 
the  palace  at  Berlin,  and  was  heard  to  say,  '^  Veni^ 
judioa  vivos  et  morttbos!  Judicium  mihi  adhue  au- 
peresC* — Oome,  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead !  I  wait 
for  judgment. 

On  the  other  occasion,  which  is  more  recent,  one  cA 
ihe  princeasw  at  the  O^e  of  Neuhaus  in  Bohemiai 
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was  standing  before  a  miiror^  trying  on  a  new  head« 
dresB,  when  on  asking  her  waiting-maid  what  the  hour 
was,  the  white  lady  suddenly  stept  from  behind  a  screen 
and  said,  ''  Zehn  nhr  ist  es  ihr  liebden ! — ^It  is  ten 
o*clo<^,  yonr  love !"  which  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
sovereign  princes  address  each  other,  instead  of  ''your 
highness."  The  princess  was  much  akvrmed,  soon  fell 
OiSai,  and  died  in  a  few  weeks.  She  has  frequently 
evinced  displeasure  at  the  exhibition  of  impiety  or  vice; 
and  there  are  numerous  records  of  her  different  appear- 
ances to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Balbiaus,  and  of 
Erasmus  Erancisci;  and  in  a  publication  called  "  The 
Iris,"  published  in  Frankfort,  in  1819,  the  editor, 
George  Doring,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
integrity,  gives  the  following  account  of  one  of  her  later 
appearances,  which  he  declsures  he  received  just  as  he 
gives  it,  from  the  lips  of  his  own  mother,  on  whose 
word  and  judgment  he  could  perfectly  rely;  and  shortly 
before  hia  death,  an  inquiry  being  addressed  to  him 
with  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  narration,  he 
Touched  for  its  authenticity. 

It  seems  that  the  elder  sister  of  his  mother  was  com- 
panion to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  that  the 
younger  ones  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  frequently. 
Two  of  these  (Doring's  mother  and  another),  aged  four- 
teen and  fifteen,  were  once  spending  a  week  with  her, 
when  she  being  out  and  they  alone  with  their  needle- 
work, chattering  about  the  court  diversions,  they  sud- 
denly heard  the  sound  of  a  stringed  instrument,  like 
a  hai^,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  behind  a  large 
stove,  that  occupied  one  comer  of  the  room.  Half  in 
fear  and  half  in  fun,  one  of  the  girls  took  a  yard 
measure  that  lay  beside  them,  and  struck  the  spot, 
whereupon  the  music  ceased,  but  the  stick  was  wrested 
from  her  hand.  She  became  alarmed;  but  the  other, 
named  Christina,  laughed,  and  said,  she  must  have 
£uicied  it,  adding,  that  the  music,  doubtless,  proceeded 
from  the  street,  though  they  could  not  desciy  any 
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iDtudciaiiB.  To  get  over  her  flight,  of  which  8h«)  w»a  half 
ashamed,  the  former  now  ran  €fLi  c£  the  roomi,  to  visit 
a  neighbour  for  a  few  minutes,  but  when  she  retumedi 
she  found  Christina  lying  on  the  floor,  in  a  swoon;  who^ 
on  being  revived,  with  the  aid  of. the  attendants^ 
who  hesurd  a  scream,  related,  that  no  sooner  had  her 
sister  lefb  her,  than  the  soimd  was  repeated,  close  to 
the  stove,  and  a  white  figure  had  appeared  and  ad- 
vanced towards  her,  whereupon  she  had  screamed  and 
£unted. 

The  lady  who  owned  the  apartments,  flattered  herself 
that  this  apparition  betokened  that  a  treasure  waa 
hidden  under  the  stove,  and,  imposing  silence  on  the 
girls,  she  sent  for  a  carpenter,  and  had  the  planks  lifted. 
The  floor  was  found  to  be  double,  and  below  was  a  vault, 
horn,  which  issued  a  very  imwholesome  vapour,  but  no 
treasure  was  found,  nor  anything  but  a  quantity  of  quick 
lime.  The  circumstance  being  now  made  known  to  the 
king,  he  expressed  no  surprise;  he  said  that  the  appa- 
rition was  doubtless  that  of  a  Countess  of  Orlamunde^ 
who  had  been  built  up  alive  in  that  vault.  She  was  the 
mistress  of  a  Margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  by  whom  she 
had  two  sons.  When  the  prince  became  a  widower, 
she  expected  he  would  marry  her;  but  he  urged,  as  an 
objection,  that  he  feared,  in  that  case,  her  sons  might 
hereafter  dispute  the  succession  with  the  lawM  heirs. 
In  order  to  remove  this  obstacle  out  of  her  way,  she 
poisoned  the  children;  and  the  Margrave,  disgusted  and 
alarmed,  had  her  walled  up  in  that  vault  for  her  pains. 
He  added  that  she  was  usually  seen  every  seven  years,  and 
was  preceded  by  the  sound  of  a  harp,  on  which  instru- 
ment she  had  been  a  proflcient;  and  also  that  she  more 
frequently  appeared  to  children  than  to  adultst,  as  if  the 
lov^  ahe  had  d^ed  her  o^  oaring  in  He  yZ  now  her 
torment,  and  that  sho  sought  a  reconciliation  with  child* 
hood  in  general  T  know  from  the  best  authority  that 
the  &ct  of  these  appearances  is  not  doubted  by  thost 
who  have  the  fsUeeO/Opp^rtunitios  of  inquiry  anA  Jiiveflt 
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iigation;  and  I  remember  seeing  in  the  Englisli  pftpeM^ 
ft  few  years  since,  a  paragraph  copied  from  the  foreign 
journals,  to  the  effect  that  the  WkUe  Lady  had  been 
teen  again,  I  think  at  Berlin. 

The  foUowing  very  ourions  relation  I  have  receiTed 
ftom  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  circumstance  oocorred, 
who  is  ft  professional  man,  residing  in  London. 

''  I  was  brought  up  by  a  grandfather  and  four  ftunta^ 
ftU  ghost-eeers,  and  believers  in  supernatural  appear- 
ances. The  former  had  been  a  sailor,  and  was  one  of 
the  crew  that  sailed  round  the  world  with  Lord  Anson. 
I  remember,  when  I  was  about  eight  years  old,  that  I 
was  awakened  by  the  screams  of  one  of  these  ladies, 
with  whom  I  was  sleeping,  which  summoned  all  the 
femily  about  her,  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance. She  said,  that  she  had  '  seen  Nancy  by  the  side 
of  the  bed,  and  that  she  was  slipping  into  it.'  We  had 
Bcaroely  got  down  stairs  in  the  morning,  before  intelli- 
gence arrived,  that  that  lady  had  died  precisely  at  the 
moment  my  aunt  said  she  saw  her.  Nancy  was  her 
brother's  wife.  Another  of  my  aimts,  who  was  mar- 
ried and  had  a  large  family,  foretold  my  grand&,ther*s 
death,  at  a  time  that  we  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  it; 
he  also  had  appeared  at  her  bed-side.  He  was  then 
alive  and  well;  but  he  died  a  fortnight  afterwards. 
But  it  would  be  tedious  were  I  to  enumerate  half  the 
instances  I  could  recal  of  a  similar  description;  and  I 
will  therefore  proceed  to  the  relation  of  what  happened 
to  myself 

*' I  was,  some  few  years  since,  in  vited  to  pass  ft  day  and 
night  ftt  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Hertfordshire,  with 
whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted.  TT^a  name  was 
B.,  and  he  had  formerly  been  in  business  as  a  saddler,  in 
Oxford  Street,  where  he  had  realized  a  handsome  fortune^ 
and  had  now  retired  to  enjoy  his  otmm  cfwin  digmiati 
in  the  rural  and  beautiful  village  of  Sarratt. 

**  It  was  a  gloomy  Sunday,  in  the  month  of  Novembei; 
when  I  mounted  my  horse  for  the  joomoy,  and  thcat^ 
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was  80  mach  appearance  of  rain,  that  I  should  oer- 
mdIj  have  selected  some  other  mode  of  conyejance,  had 
i  not  been  desirous  of  leaving  the  animal  in  Mr.  B.'g 
straw-yard  for  the  winter.  Before  I  got  as  far  as  St 
John's  Wood,  the  threatening  clouds  broke,  and  by  the 
time  I  reached  Watford,  I  was  completely  soaked. 
However,  I  proceeded,  and  arrived  at  Sarratt  befora 
my  Mend  and  his  wife  had  returned  from  church. 
The  moment  they  did  so,  they  ^imished  me  with  dry 
dothes,  and  I  was  informed  that  we  were  to  dine  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  D.,  a  very  a{^eeable  neighbour.  I  felt 
some  little  hesitation  about  presenting  myself  in  such  a 
costume,  for  I  was  decked  out  in  a  full  suit  of  Mr.  B.'Sy 
who  was  a  stout  man,  of  six  feet  in  height,  whilst  I  am 
rather  of  the  diminutive  order;  but  my  objections  were 
over-ruled ;  we  went,  and  my  appearance  added  not  a 
little  to  the  hilarity  of  the  party.  At  ten  o'clock  we 
separated,  and  I  returned  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  to 
their  house,  where  I  was  shortly  afberwards  conducted 
to  a  very  comfortable  bed-room. 

"  Fatigued  with  my  day's  ride,  I  was  soon  in  bed^ 
and  soon  asleep ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  slept 
long,  before  I  was  awakened  by  the  violent  barking  of 
dogs.  1  found  that  the  noise  had  disturbed  others  aa 
well  as  myself  for  I  heard  Mr.  B.,  who  was  lodged  in 
the  adjoining  room,  open  his  window  and  call  to  theni 
to  be  quiet.  They  were  obedient  to  his  voice,  and  ak 
soon  as  quietness  ensued,  I  dropped  asleep  again;  but  I 
was  again  awakened  by  an  extraordinary  pressure  upon 
my  Ibet;  thai  I  was  per/ecUy  awcAe,  I  dedare;  the  light 
that  stood  in  the  chimney-comer  EJione  shrongly  across 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  I  saw  the  figure  of  a  wdl-dressed 
man  in  the  act  of  stooping,  and  supporting  himself  in 
80  doing  by  the  bed-clothes.  He  had  on  a  blue  coat, 
with  bright  gilt  buttons,  but  I  saw  no  head ;  the  curtains 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  which  were  partly  looped  back, 
just  hung  so  as  to  conceal  that  part  of  his  person.  At 
ilist^  I  thought  it  was  my  host,  and  asl  had  dropped  my 

X 
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doihefly  as  is  my  habit,  on  the  floor,  at  the  feoi  of  the 
bed,  I  sapposed  he  was  come  to  look  after  them,  which 
lather  surprised  me :  bat,  just  as  I  had  raised  myself 
upright  iQ  bed,  and  was  about  to  inquire  into  the  occasion 
of  hiJB  Tisit^  the  figure  passed  on.  I  then  recollected 
that  I  had  locked  the  door;  and,  becoming  somewhat 
puzzled,  I  jumped  onfc  of  bed;  but  I  could  see  nobody; 
and  on  examining  the  room,  I  found  no  means  of 
ingress  but  the  door  through  which  I  had  entered,  and 
one  other;  both  of  which  were  locked  on  the  inside. 
Amazed  and  puzzled,  I  got  into  bed  again,  and  sat  some 
time  ruminating  on  the  extraordinary  circumstance, 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  looked  under 
the  bed.  So  I  got  out  again,  fully  expecting  to  find 
my  visitor,  whoeyer  he  was,  there;  but  I  was  disap- 
pointed. So  after  looking  at  my  watch,  and  ascertain- 
ing that  it  was  ten  minutes  past  two,  I  stepped  into 
bed  again,  hoping  now  to  get  some  rest.  But,  alas) 
deep  was  banished  for  that  night;  and  after  taming 
from  side  to  side,  and  making  vain  endeavours  at  for- 
getfulness,  I  gave  up  the  pointy  and  lay  till  the  dodcs 
struck  seven,  perplexing  my  brain  with  the  question  of 
who  my  midnight  visitor  could  be ;  and  also  how  he  had 
got  in  and  how  he  had  got  out  of  my  room.  About  eight 
o'clod:^  I  met  my  host  and  his  wife  at  the  breakfast-table, 
when,  in  answer  to  their  hospitable  inquiries  of  how  I 
had  passed  the  night,  I  mentioned,  first,  that  I  had 
been  awaked  by  the  barking  of  some  dogs,  and  that  I 
had  heard  Mr.  B.  open  his  window  and  oall  to  them. 
He  answered  that  two  strange  dogs  had  got  into  the  yard 
and  had  disturbed  the  others.  I  then  mentioned  my 
midnight  visitor,  expecting  that  they  would  either  ex- 
plain the  circumstance,  or  else  laugh  at  me  and  declare  I 
must  have  dreamt  it.  But,  to  my  surprise,  my  stoiy 
was  listened  to  with  grave  attention;  and  they  related 
to  me  the  tradition  with  which  this  spectre,  for 
luch  I  found  they  deemed  it  to  be,  was  supposed  to  be 
oonnected.    This  was  to  the  effect  that  many  yean 
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ago,  a  gentleman  so  attired,  had  been  nmrdered  tliere, 
under  somefrightfol  circumstances;  and  that  bis  bead  bad 
been  cut  ofL  On  perceiying  tbat  I  "was  very  unwilling 
to  accept  tbis  explanation  of  tbe  mystery — for,  in  spite 
of  my  family  peculiarity,  I  bad  always  been  an  entire 
disbeliever  in  supernatural  appearances — ^tbey  begged 
me  to  prolong  my  visit  for  a  day  or  two,  wben  tbey 
would  introduce  me  to  tbe  rector  of  tbe  parisb,  who 
could  furnish  me  with  such  evidence  with  regard  to 
circumstances  of  a  similar  nature,  as  would  leave  n# 
doubt  on  my  mind  as  to  tbe  possibility  of  their  occtur- 
rence.  But  I  had  made  an  engagement  to  dine  at  Wat- 
ford, on  my  way  back;  and  I  confess,  moreover,  that 
after  what  I  had  heard,  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
encounter  the  chance  of  another  visit  £rom  the  myste- 
rious stranger:  so  I  declined  the  proffered  hospitality, 
and  took  my  leave. 

"  Some  time  after  this,  I  happened  to  be  dining  in 
Street,  in  company  with  some  ladies  resident  in 
the  same  county,  when  chancing  to  allude  to  my  visit 
to  Sarratt,  I  added,  tbat  I  had  met  with  a  very  extra- 
ordinary adventure  there,  which  I  had  never  been  able 
to  account  for;  when  one  of  these  ladies  immediately 
said,  tbat  she  hoped  I  had  not  had  a  visit  from  the 
headless  gentleman,  in  a  blue  coat  and  gilt  buttons, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  seen  by  many  people  in  that 
house. 

'^  Such  is  tbe  conclusion  of  this  marvellous  tale  aa 
regards  myself;  and  I  can  only  assure  you  that  I  haTe 
related  &cts  aa  they  occurred ;  and  that  I  bad  never 
heard  a  word  about  this  apparition  in  my  life,  till  Mr. 
B.  related  to  me  the  tradition  above  alluded  to.  Still, 
as  I  am  no  believer  in  supernatural  appearances,  I  am 
constrained  to  suppose  that  the  whole  affair  was  the 
product  of  my  imagination. 

'^  I  must  add,  that  Mr.  B.  mentioned  some  strange 
circumstances  connected  with  another  house  in  the 
oounly,  inhabited  by  a  Mr.  M.,  which  were  corro- 
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borated  by  the  ladies  above  alluded  to.    Both  parties 
agreed  that,  from  ihe  unaccountable  noises,  <fec.  dpa^ 
which  were  heard  there,  that  gentleman  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  persuading  any  servants  to  remain  with  ^iTt>. 
«  (Signed)        "A.  W.  M. 
«  C—  Street, 
^5tii  September,  1846.** 

This  is  one  of  those  curious  instances  of  determined 
soepticiam  that  fully  justify  the  patriarch's  prediction. 

The  following  interesting  letter,  written  by  a  mem* 
ber  of  a  very  distinguished  English  family^  will  furnish 
its  own  explanations — 

^^As  you  express  a  wish  to  know  what  degree  of 
credit  is  to  be  attached  to  a  garbled  tale,  which  has 
been  sent  forth,  after  a  lapse  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  years,  as  an  ^  accredited  ghost-story,'  I  will  state 
the  faicts  as  they  were  recalled  to  my  mind  last  year, 
by  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  A.  0.,  who  sent  the  book 
to  me,  requesting  me  to  tell  her  if  there  was  any  foun* 
dation  for  the  story,  which  she  could  scarcely  believe^ 
since  she  had  never  heard  my  mother  aUude  to  it.  I 
read  the  narrative  with  surprise,  it  being  evidently  not 
furnished  by  any  of  the  fainily,  nor  indeed  by  any  one 
who  was  with  us  at  the  time !  yet  though  full  of  mis- 
takes in  names,  &;c,  &o,,  some  particulars  come  so  near 
the  truth  as  to  puzzle  me.     The  &cts  are  as  follow : — 

"  Sir  James,  my  mother,  with  myself  and  my  brother 
Charles,  went  abroad  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1786. 
After  trying  several  different  places,  we  determined  to 
settle  at  Lille,  where  we  found  the  masters  particularly 
good,  and  where  we  had  also  letters  of  introduction  to 
several  of  the  best  French  families.  There  Sir  James 
left  us,  and  after  pastdng  a  few  days  in  an  uncomfort- 
able lodging,  we  engaged  a  nice  large  family  house, 
which  we  liked  much,  and  which  we  obtained  at  a  very 
low  realty  even  for  t-hi^t  p^rt  of  the  worii 
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^  About  three  weeks  after  we  were  established  in 
our  new  residence,  I  walked  one  day,  with  my  mother, 
to  the  bankers,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  our  letter 
of  credit  from  Sir  Bobert  Herries,  and  drawing  some 
money,  which  being  paid  in  heavy  five-franc  pieces,  we 
foimd  we  could  not  carry,  and  therefore  requested  the 
banker  to  send,  saying,  *  we  live  in  the  Place  Du  Lion 
D'or.'  Whereupon,  he  looked  frnprised,  and  obaeired 
that  he  knew  of  no  house  there  fit  for  us,  ^  except,  in- 
deed,' he  added,  Hhe  one  that  has  been  long  unin- 
habited, on  account  of  the  revencmt  that  walks  about  it.* 
He  said  this  quite  seriously,  and  in  a  natural  tone  of 
voice;  in  spite  of  which  we  laughed,  and  were  quite 
entertained  at  the  idea  of  a  ghost;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  begged  him  not  to  mention  the  thing  to  our 
servants,  lest  they  should  take  any  fimcies  into  their 
heads;  and  my  mother  and  I  resolved  to  say  nothing 
about  the  matter  to  any  one.  ^I  suppose  it  is  the 
ghost,'  said  my  mother,  laughing,  'that  wakes  us  so 
often  by  walking  over  our  heads.'  We  had,  in  fact, 
been  awakened  several  nights  by  a  heavy  foot,  which 
we  supposed  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  men-servants,  of 
whom  we  had  three  English  and  four  French;  of 
women-servants  we  had  five  English,  and  all  the  rest 
were  French.  The  English  ones,  men  and  women, 
every  one  of  them,  returned  ultimately  to  England 
with  us. 

"  A  night  or  two  afterwards,  being  again  awakened 
by  the  step,  my  mother  asked  Oreswell,  'who  slept  in 
the  room  above  usf  '  No  one,  my  lady,'  she  replied, 
'  it  is  a  large  empty  garret.' 

^  About  a  week  or  ten  days  after  this,  Creswell  came 
to  my  mother,  one  morning,  and  told  her  that  all  the 
French  servants  talked  of  going  away,  because  there 
was  a  revencmt  in  the  house;  adding,  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  strange  story  attached  to  the  place,  which  was 
said,  together  with  some  other  property,  to  have  be^ 
longed  to  a  young  man,  whose  guanlian,  who  was  also 
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hifl  unde,  had  treated  him  cmelly,  and  confined  him  in 
an  iron  cage;  and  as  he  had  sabsequently  disappeared, 
it  was  conjectured  he  had  been  mui^ered.  This  uncle, 
after  inheriting  the  property,  had  suddenly  quitted  the 
house,  and  sold  it  to  the  &ther  of  the  man  of  whom  we 
had  hired  it.  Since  that  period,  though  it  had  been 
Beveral  times  let,  nobody  had  ever  stayed  in  it  above  a 
week  or  two;  and,  for  a  oonaideEable  time  past,  it  had 
had  no  tenant  at  aUL 

'^ '  And  do  yon  really  believe  all  this  nonsense,  Ores- 
well  V  said  my  mother. 

" '  Well,  I  don't  know,  my  lady,'  answered  she;  'but 
there  is  thuB  iron  cage  in  the  garret  over  your  bed-room, 
where  you  may  see  it,  if  you  pleaaa' 

"  Of  course  we  rose  to  go,  and  as  just  at  that  moment 
an  old  officer,  with  his  Croix  de  St.  Louis,  called  on  us, 
we  invited  him  to  accompany  us,  and  we  ascended 
together.  We  found,  as  Greswell  had  said,  a  large 
empty  garret,  with  baj:e  brick  walls,  and  in  the  further 
comer  of  it  stood  an  iron  cage,  such  as  wild  beasts  are 
kept  in,  only  higher;  it  was  about  four  feet  square,  and 
eight  in  height,  and  there  was  an  iron  riug  in  the  wall 
at  the  back,  to  which  was  attached  an  old  rusty  chain, 
with  a  collar  fixed  to  the  end  of  it !  I  confess  it  made 
my  blood  creep,  when  I  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
any  human  being  having  inhabited  it !  And  our  old 
Mend  expressed  as  much  horror  as  ourselves,  assuring 
vs  that  it  must  certainly  have  been  constructed  for 
some  such  dreadful  purpose.  As,  however,  we  were 
no  believers  in  ghosts,  we  all  agreed  that  the  noises 
must  proceed  from  somebody  who  had  an  interest  in 
keeping  the  house  empty;  and  since  it  was  veiy  dis- 
agreeable to  imagine  that  there  were  secret  means  of 
Altering  it  by  night,  we  resolved,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
!bok  out  for  another  residence,  and,  in  the  mean  time^ 
io  say  nothing  about  the  matt^  to  anybody.  About 
(ten  days  after  this  determination,  my  mother,  observing 
ma  morning  that  Oreswell,  when  she  came  to  dnm 
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lier,  looked  ezceedingly  pale  and  ill,  inquited  if  aaythisg 
was  the  matter  with  her  ?  ^  Indeed,  my  lady/  answered 
«ihe,  '  we  have  been  frightened  to  dealji;  and  neither  I 
nor  Mrs.  Marsh  can  deep  again  in  the  room  we  are 
now  in.' 

<<  <  Well,'  returned  my  mother,  'yon  shall  both  come 
and  sleep  in  the  little  spare  room  next  ns;  but  what 
has  alarmed  you  V 

"  <  Some  one,  my  lady,  went  through  our  room  in  the 
night;  we  both  saw  the  figure,  but  we  covered  our 
heads  with  the  bed-dothes,  and  lay  in  a  dreadful  fright 
till  morning.' 

*^  On  hearing  this,  I  could  not  help  laughing,  upon 
which  Creswdl  burst  into  tears;  and  seeing  how  ner- 
Tous  she  was,  we  comforted  her,  by  sayings  we  had  heard 
of  a  good  house,  and  that  we  should  yery  soon  abandon 
our  present  habitation. 

'^  A  few  nights  afterwards,  my  mother  requested  me 
and  Charles  to  go  to  her  bed-room,  and  fetch  her  frame^ 
that  she  might  prepare  her  work  for  the  next  day.  It 
was  after  supper ;  and  we  were  ascending  the  stauis  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp  which  was  always  kept  burnings 
when  we  saw  going  up  before  us,  a  tall,  thin  figure^ 
with  hair  flowing  down  his  back,  and  wearing  a  loose 
powdering  gown.  We  both  at  once  concluded  it  was 
my  sister  Hannah,  and  called  out;  '  It  won't  do,  Han* 
nah !  you  cannot  fiighten  us  f  Upon  which  the  figure 
turned  into  a  recess  in  the  wall;  but  as  there  was  no- 
]^dy  there,  when  we  passed,  we  concluded  that  Hannah 
had  contrived;  somehow  or  other,  to  slip  away  and  make 
her  escape  by  the  back  istairs.  On  telling  this  to  my 
mother,  however,  she  said,  '  It  is  very  odd  1  for  Hannah 
went  to  bed  with  a  head-ache  before  you  came  in  from 
your  walk;'  and  sure  enough,  on  going  to  her  room, 
there  we  found  her  £sbst  asleep ;  and  Alice^  who  was  at 
work  there,  assured  us  that  die  had  been  so  for  more 
than  an  hour.  On  mentioning  this  circumstance  to 
Oreswdl,   she  turned  quite  piJe,  and  exclaimed  that 
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that  wu  pfredadj  the  figoxe  she  and  Marsh  had  seea 
in  their  bed-room. 

*^  About  this  time,  my  brother  Harry  came  to  spend 
•  ^sw  days  with  nsy  and  we  gave  him  a  room  ap  another 
pair  of  fltairs,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  house.  A 
morning  or  two  after  his  arrival,  when  he  came  down 
to  breakfiist,  he  asked  my  mother,  angrily,  whether  she 
thought  he  went  to  bed  drunk  and  could  not  put  out  his 
own  candle^  that  she  sent  those  French  rascals  to  watck 
him.  My  mother  assured  him  that  she  had  nevet 
thought  of  doing  such  a  thing;  but  he  persisted  in  the 
accusation,  adding,  '  last  night  1  jumped  up  and  opened 
the  door,  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  through  the 
skylight,  I  saw  the  fellow  in  his  loose  gown  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs.  If  I  had  not  been  in  my  shirt,  I 
would  have  gone  after  him,  and  made  him  remember 
coming  to  watch  me.' 

"  We  were  now  preparing  to  quit  the  house,  having 
secured  another,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
going  to  spend  some  time  in  Italy;  but  a  few  days 
before  our  removal,  it  happened,  that  a  Mr.  and  Mra 
Atkyns,  some  English  friends  of  ours,  called,  to  whom 
we  mentioned  these  strange  circumstances,  observing, 
how  extremely  unpleasant  it  waj>  to  Uve  in  a  house 
that  somebody  found  means  of  getting  into,  though 
how  they  contrived  it  we  could  not  discover,  nor  what 
their  motive  could  be,  except  it  was  to  frighten  us; 
observing,  that  nobody  could  sleep  in  the  room  Marsh 
and  Creswell  had  been  obliged  to  give  up.  Upon  this» 
Mrs.  Atkyns  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  that  she  should 
like,  of  all  things,  to  sleep  there,  if  my  mother  would 
allow  her,  adding,  that,  with  her  little  terrier,  she  should 
not  be  afraid  of  any  ghost  that  ever  appeared.  As  my 
mother  had,  of  course,  no  objection  to  this  £uicy  of  hem 
Mrs.  Atkyns  requested  her  husband  to  ride  home  witL 
the  groom,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  bring  hat 
night-things  before  the  gates  of  the  town  were  shut,  fu 
they  were  then  residing  a  little  way  in  the  countr/ 
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Mr.  Atkyns  smiled,  and  said  she  was  very  bold;  but 
he  made  no  difficulties,  and  sent  the  things,  and  bis  wife 
zetired  with  her  dog  to  her  room  when  we  retired  to 
ours,  apparently  without  the  least  apprehension. 

«  Wben  she  came  down  in  the  morning  we  were  im- 
mediately strack  at  seeing  her  look  veiy  ill;  and  on 
inquiring  if  she,  too,  had  been  frightened,  she  said  she 
had  been  awakened  in  the  night  by  something  moving 
in  her  room,  and  that,  by  the  light  of  the  night  lamp, 
she  saw  most  distinctly  a  figure,  and  that  the  dog,  which 
was  very  spirited  and  flew  at  everything,  never  stirred, 
although  she  had  endeavoured  to  make  him.  We  saw 
clearly  that  she  had  been  very  much  alarmed;  and 
when  Mr.  Atkyns  came  and  endeavoured  to  dissipate 
the  feeling  by  persuading  her  that  she  might  have 
dreamt  it>  she  got  quite  angry.  We  could  not  help 
thinking  that  she  had  actually  seen  something;  and 
my  mother  said,  after  she  was  gone,  that  though  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  it  was  really  a  ghost, 
still  she  earnestly  hoped  that  she  might  get  out  of  the 
house  without  seeing  this  figure  which  frightened  people 
00  mucL 

''We  were  now  within  three  days  of  the  one  fixed 
for  our  removal;  I  had  been  taking  a  long  ride,  and, 
being  tired,  had  fallen  asleep  the  moment  I  lay  down^ 
2;ut  in  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  suddenly  awakened 
-—I  cannot  tell  by  what,  for  the  step  over  our  heads  we 
had  become  so  used  to  that  it  no  longer  disturbed  us. 
Well,  I  awoke ;  I  had  been  lying  with  my  fieu^e  towards 
my  mother,  who  was  asleep  beside  me,  and,  as  one 
usually  does  on  awaking,  I  turned  to  the  other  side, 
where,  the  weather  being  warm,  the  curtain  of  the  bed 
was  undrawn,  as  it  was  also  at  the  foot,  and  I  saw 
standing  by  a  chest  of  drawers,  which  were  betwixt  me 
and  the  window,  a  thin,  tall  figure,  in  a  loose  pow- 
dering gown,  one  arm  resting  on  the  drawers,  and  the 
fistce  turned  towards  me.  I  saw  it  quite  distinctly  by 
the  night-light^  which  burnt  dearly ;  it  was  a  iaofj^ 


Han,  pale,  jaaag  hoe,  wilh,  oil !  nek  a  mfiwirMy 
opiMBOii  M  can  nsvor  be  fflhofd  fipom  my  iwemuij  1 
I WBM,  oerteanfy,  veiy  mucli  fri^^itoied;  but  1117  great 
horror  waa  leit  mj  motlier  should  swake  and  see  the 
Igure.  I  tamed  vxj  head  genttfy  towanla  her,  and 
Aeard  her  bieatfaiDg  hig^  in  a  sound  flleqx  Just  then 
the  clock  on  the  staiiB  struck  fonr.  I  due  say  it  waa 
aeaily  an  hornr  befiire  I  Tentmed  to  look  again,  and 
irhen  I  did  take  ooozage  to  tmn  my  eyes  toiinuds  the 
drawers  theie  waa  nothing,  yet  I  had  not  heard  the 
alig^btest  soond,  thoog^  I  had  been  listening  with  the 
greatest  intensity. 

^  As  yoamay  suppose,  I ne^er  closed  my  eyesagain; 
and  f^Bd  I  waa  when  Greswdl  knocked  at  the  door,  aa 
she  did  ofoy  morning,  for  we  always  hxsked  ib,  and 
it  was  my  bnsinesB  to  get  out  of  bed  and  let  her  in. 
Bnt  on  this  occaaiony  instead  of  doing  so,  I  called  out, 
'come  in;  the  door  is  not  fieustened,'  npon  winch  she 
answered  that  it  was,  and  I  was  obliged  to  get  out  of 
bed  and  admit  her  as  nsoal. 

^'  When  I  told  my  mother  what  had  happened  she 
was  very  grateM  to  me  for  not  waking  her,  and 
commended  me  mnch  for  my  resolution;  bat  as  she  was 
always  my  first  object,  that  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
She,  however,  resolved  not  to  risk  another  night  in  the 
honse,  and  we  got  oat  of  it  that  very  day,  after  insti- 
tating,  with  the  aid  of  the  servants,  a  tlunxnigh  search, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  possible  means 
of  getting  into  the  rooms  except  by  the  usoal  modes  of 
ingress;  but  our  search  was  vain;  none  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

^  I  think,  from  the  errors  in  the  names,  Ac,  that 
the  pabliaher  of  the  'Accredited  Ghost  Stories*  must 
have  obtained  his  aocoont  from  the  inhabitants  d 
Lille." 

Considering  the  nmnber  of  people  that  were  in  the 
house,  the  fearlessness  of  the  &mily,  and  their  disin- 
dinationto  l)elieve  in  what  is  called  the  supernatural. 
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togeiiher  with  tbe  gieat  interest  the  owner  of  thislaxge 
■nd  handsome  residence  must  have  had  in  diflooyering 
the  trick,  if  there  had  been  one,  I  think  it  is  difficult 
to  find  any  other  explanation  of  this  strange  story  than 
that  the  ^ad  and  disappointed  spirit  of  this  poor  in- 
jured^  and  probably  murdered  boy,  had  never  been 
disengaged  from  its  earthly  relations,  to  which  regret 
for  its  frustrated  hopes  and  violated  rights  still  held  it 
attached. 

There  is  a  story  told  by  Pliny  the  younger^  of  a 
house  at  Athens  in  which  nobody  could  live^  from  its 
being  haunted  At  length  the  philosopher  Athana- 
dorus  took  it;  and  the  first  night  he  was  there  he 
seems  to  have  comported  himself  very  much  as  the 
courageous  Mr&  Oaiming  did  on  a  similar  occasion,  at 
Plymouth.  He  sent  his  servants  to  bed,  and  set  him- 
self seriously  to  work  with  his  writing  materials,  deter- 
mined that  £mcy  should  not  be  left  free  to  play  him 
false.  For  some  time  all  was  still,  and  his  mind  was 
wholly  engaged  in  his  labours  when  he  heard  a  sound 
like  the  rattling  of  chains — which  was  the  sound  that 
had  frightened  everybody  out  of  the  house ;  but  Athe- 
nadorus  closed  his  ears,  kept  his  thoughts  collected^ 
and  wrote  on,  without  lifting  up  his  eyes.  The  noise, 
however,  increased;  it  approached  the  door;  it  entered 
the  room;  then  he  looked  round,  and  beheld  the  figure 
of  an  old  man,  lean,  haggard,  and  dirty,  with  dis- 
hevelled hair,  and  a  long  beard,  who  held  up  his 
finger  and  beckoned  him.  Athenadorus  made  a  gesture 
widi  his  own  hand  in  return,  signifying  that  he  should 
wait,  and  went  on  with  his  writing.  Then  the  figure 
advanced  and  shook  his  chains  over  the  philosopher's 
iiead,  who,  on  looking  up,  saw  him  beckoning  as  b^ 
lore;  whereupon  he  arose  and  followed  him.  The  ap- 
parition walked  dowly,  as  if  obstructed  by  his  chainfl^ 
ind  having  conducted  him  to  a  certain  spot  in  the 
mmrt,  whidi  separated  the  two  divisions  of  an  ancient 
Qxeek  house^  he  suddenly  disappeared.    Athenadorua 
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gitfMted  togeiher  loiDe  gnun  and  leaves^  in  ocder  to 
marie  tbe  pkoe,  and  the  next  day  he  leoommended  the 
anthodtiea  to  dig  ther^  which  the^  did,  and  found  the 
akekton  of  a  human  heing  enciicLed  idth  chaiD&  It 
being  taken  np,  and  the  rights  of  sepnltaie  duly  per- 
farmed,  the  house  was  no  longer  disturbed. 

This  was,  probably^  some  poor  prisoner  also;  and  in 
desire  to  direct  notioe  to  his  bodj  we  see  the  pre- 
judices of  his  age  and  country  surviying  dissohition. 
Groeey  the  antiquary,  who  is^  as  I  have  before  obseryed, 
▼ery  fiioetious  on  the  subject  of  ghosts,  remarks  that^ 
^  Dragging  chains  is  not  the  custom  of  English  ghosts^ 
chains  and  black  vestments  being  chiefly  the  accoutre- 
ments of  foreign  spectres,  seen  in  arbitrary  govern- 
ments." Now,  this  is  a  very  striking  observation. 
Grose's  studies  had,  doubtless,  introduced  him  to  many 
histories  of  this  description;  and  the  different  charac- 
teristics of  these  apparitions  imder  diflerent  govern- 
mentS)  is  a  circumstance  in  remarkable  conformity  with 
the  notions  of  those  who  have  been  led  to  take  a  much 
more  serious  view  of  the  subject  They  appear  as  they 
lived,  and  as  they  conceive  of  themselves;  and  when 
rapport  or  receptivity  enable  them  to  see,  and  to  render 
themselves  visible  to  those  yet  living  in  the  flesh,  it 
is  by  so  appearing  that  they  tell  their  story,  and  ask 
for  sjrmpathy  and  assistance.  I  say  enable  them  to  see, 
because  there  seem  many  reasons  for  concluding  that 
they  do  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  see  us,  any 
more  than  we  see  them.  Whether  it  be  rapport  with 
certain  inhabitants,  or  whether  the  phenomenon  be 
dependent  on  certain  periods,  or  any  other  condition, 
we  cannot  tell:  but  I  have  met  with  several  accounts 
of  houses  in  which  an  annoyance  of  this  sort  has 
recurred  more  than  once,  at  different  intervals,  some- 
times at  a  distance  of  seven  or  ten  years,  the  interme- 
diate time  being  quite  free  from  it. 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  and  impressive  circum- 
•lances  of  this  sort  I  have  met  with,  occurred  to  Mrs, 
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L.,  a  lady  with  whose  fiunilj  I  am  acquainted;  Mrs  L. 
herself  having  heen  kind  enough  to  funiish  me  with  the 
particulars: — ^A  few  years  since,  she  took  a  furnished 
house  in  Stevenson  Street,  North  Shields,  and  she  had 
been  in  it  a  very  few  hours,  before  she  was  perplexed 
by  hearing  feet  in  the  passage,  though,  whenever  she 
opened  the  door,  she  could  see  nobody.  She  went  to 
the  kitchen,  and  asked  the  servant  if  she  had  not  heard 
the  same  sound;  she  said  she  had  not,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  strange  noises  in  the  house.  When  Mrs.  L.  went 
to  bed,  she  could  not  go  to  slet^  for  the  noise  of  a 
ehild's  rattle,  which  seemed  to  be  inside  her  curtains. 
It  ratUed  round  her  head,  first  on  one  side  then  on  the 
other;  then  there  were  soimds  of  feet  and  of  a  child 
dying,  and  a  woman  sobbing;  and,  in  short,  so  many 
strange  noises^  that  the  servant  became  frightened,  and 
went  away.  The  next  girl  Mrs.  L.  engaged  camefix)m 
Leith,  and  was  a  stranger  to  the  place;  but  she  had 
only  passed  a  night  in  the  house,  when  she  said  to  her 
mistress,  '^  This  is  a  troubled  house  you've  got  into, 
Ma'am,"  and  she  described,  amongst  the  rest,  that  she 
had  repeatedly  heard  her  own  name  called  by  a  voice 
near  her,  though  she  could  see  nobody. 

One  night  Mrs.  L.  heard  a  voice,  like  nothing  human, 
close  to  her,  cry,  "Weep!  Weep!  Weep  I"  Then 
there  was  a  sound  like  some  one  struggling  for  breath, 
and  again,  "  Weep  I  Weep  I  Weep  1"  Then  the  gasp- 
ing, and  a  third  time^  "  Weep  1  Weep  1  Weep  T  She 
stood  still,  and  looked  stead&stly  on  the  spot  whence 
the  voice  proceeded,  but  oould  see  nothing;  and  her 
little  boy,  who  held  her  hand,  kept  sayings  *'  What  is 
that,  Mamma  I  What  is  that )'  She  describes  the 
sound  as  most  frightful  All  the  noises  seemed  to  sug« 
gest  the  idea  of  childhood,  and  of  a  woman  in  troubla 
One  night,  when  it  was  crying  round  her  bed,  Mrs.  Lb 
took  courage  and  adjured  it;  upon  which  the  noise 
ceased  for  that  time,  but  there  was  no  answir.  Mr. 
L.  was  at  sea  when  she  took  the  houae^  and  when  he 


came  borne,  he  laughed  at  the  story  at  fixsfe,  but  sooii 
became  so  oonYinoed  the  aoooont  she  gave  was  oorrect^ 
that  he  wanted  to  have  the  boards  taken  up^  because 
from  the  noises  seeming  to  hover  much  about  one  spot; 
he  thought  perhaps  some  explanation  of  the  mysteiy 
might  be  fbond.  But  Mrs.  L.  objected  that  if  any- 
thing of  a  painfbl  natnre  were  discovered  she  should 
nol  be  able  to  continue  in  the  house;  and  as  she  must 
pay  the  year's  rent,  she  wished,  if  possible,  to  make  out 
the  tima 

She  never  saw  anything  but  twice;  once^  the  appeaiv 
anoe  of  a  child  seemed  to  &U  from  the  oeilmg,  close  to 
her,  and  then  disappear;  and  another  time  she  saw  a 
child  run  into  a  closet  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house;  and  it  was  most  remarkable  that  a  small  door 
in  that  room,  which  was  used  for  going  out  on  the 
roof,  always  stood  open.  However  often  they  shut  i^ 
it  was  opened  again  immediately  by  an  unseen  hand, 
even  before  they  got  out  of  the  room,  and  this  con* 
tinned  the  whole  time  they  were  in  the  house;  whilst 
night  and  day,  some  one  in  creaking  shoes  was  heard 
pacing  backwards  and  forwards  in  we  room  over  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.'s  heads. 

At  length  the  year  expired,  and,  to  their  great  relief 
they  quitted  the  house:  but  five  or  six  years  after- 
wards, a  person  who  had  bought  it  having  taken  up  the 
floor  of  liiat  upper  room  to  repair  it,  there  was  found, 
dose  to  the  Bm£jl  door  above  alluded  to,  the  skeleton 
of  a  child.  It  Vas  then  remembered,  tluit  some  years 
before,  a  gentleman  of  somewhat  dissolute  habits  had 
resided  there,  and  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
on  veiy  intimate  terms  with  a  young  woman  servant, 
who  lived  with  him;  but  there  had  been  no  suspicion 
of  anything  more  criminal 

About  six  years  ago,  Mr.  0.,  a  gentleman,  engaged 
in  business  in  London,  heard  of  a  good  ooimtry  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  which  was  to 
He  had  at  a  low  rent.     It  was  rather  an  old-&shioned 
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plaoe^  and  was  saTroimded  by  a  garden  and  pleasure- 
gromid ;  and  Laving  taken  a  lease  of  it  for  seven  yeara^ 
famished  as.it  was,  his  family  removed  thither^  and  he 
joined  them  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  his  business  per« 
mitted. 

They  had  been  some  considerable  time  in  the  house 
without  the  occurrence  of  anything  remarkable^  when 
one  evening,  towards  dusk,  Mrs.  C,  on  goiug  inta 
what  was  called  the  oak  bed-room,  saw  a  female  figure 
near  one  of  the  windows.  It  was  apparently  a  young 
woman  with  dark  hair  hanging  over  her  shoulders,  a 
silk  petticoat^  and  a  short  white  robe,  and  she  ap- 
peared to  be  looking  eagerly  through  the  window,  as 
if  expecting  somebody.  Mrs.  C.  clapped  her  hand 
upon  her  eyes  ''as  thinking  she  had  seen  something 
die  ought  not  to  have  seen,"  and  when  she  looked 
again  the  figure  had  disappeared. 

Shortly  after  this,  a  young  girl  who  filled  the  situa- 
tion of  under  nursery-maid,  came  to  her  in  great  agi- 
tation,  saying  that  she  had  had  a  terrible  fright,  from 
seeing  a  very  ugly  old  woman  looking  in  upon  her  as  she 
passed  the  window  in  the  lobby.  The  girl  was  tremb- 
ling violently,  and  almost  crying^  so  that  Mrs.  C. 
entertained  no  doubts  of  the  reality  of  her  alarm.  She^ 
however,  thought  it  advisable  to  laugh  her  out  of  her 
fear,  and  went  with  her  to  the  window,  which  looked 
into  a  closed  court,  but  there  was  no  one  there; 
neither  had  any  of  the  other  servants  seen  such  a 
person.  Soon  after  this  the  fiunily  began  to  find  them- 
selves disturbed  with  strange  and  frequently  very  loud 
noises  during  the  night.  Amongst  the  rest,  there  was 
something  like  the  beating  of  a  crow-bar  upon  the 
pump  in  the  above-mentioned  court;  but,  search  as 
they  would,  they  could  discover  no  cause  for  the  sound. 
One  day,  when  Mr.  C.  had  brought  a  friend  from 
London,  to  stay  the  night  with  hun,  Mrs.  C.  thought 
proper  to  go  up  to  Uie  oak  bed-room,  where  the 
■Inuiger  was  to  sleep,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
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tlie  arrangementB  for  his  comfort,  vben  to  her  great 
Borprise,  some  one  seemed  to  follow  her  up  to  the  fire- 

Elace,  though,  on  turning  round,  there  was  nobody  to 
e  seen.  She  said  nothing  about  it,  however,  and  re- 
timed below,  where  her  husband  and  the  stranger 
were  sitting.  Presently  one  of  the  servants  (not  tho 
one  mentioned  above)  tapped  at  the  door,  and  re- 
"luested  to  speak  with  her,  and  Mrs.  C.  going  out,  shs 
told  her,  in  great  agitation,  that  in  going  up  stairs 
to  the  visitor's  room,  a  footetep  had  followed  aU  the 
way  to  the  fire-place,  although  she  could  see  nobody. 
Mrs.  C.  said  something  soothing,  and  that  matter 
passed,  she,  herself,  being  a  good  deal  puzzled,  but  still 
unwilling  to  admit  the  idea  that  there  was  anything 
extra-natural  in  these  occurrences.  Bepeatedly  after 
this,  these  footsteps  were  heard  in  different  parts  of 
the  house,  when  nobody  was  to  be  seen;  and  ofben, 
whilst  she  was  lying  in  bed,  she  heard  them  distinctly 
approach  her  door,  when,  being  a  very  courageous  woman, 
she  would  start  out  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  her  hand, 
but  there  was  never  any  one  to  be  seen.  At  length  it 
was  impossible  to  conceal  from  herself  and  her  servants 
that  these  occurrences  were  of  an  extraordinary  nature, 
and  the  latter,  as  may  be  supposed,  felt  very  uncom- 
fortable. Amongst  other  unpleasant  things,  whilst  sitting 
all  together  in  the  kitchen,  they  used  to  see  the  latch 
lifted,  and  the  door  open,  though  no  one  came  in  that 
they  could  see;  and  when  Mr.  0.  himself  watched  for 
these  events,  although  they  took  place,  and  he  was 
quite  on  the  alert^  he  altogether  failed  in  detecting 
any  visible  agent. 

One  nighty  the  same  servant  who  had  heard  the 
footsteps  following  her  to  the  bed-room  fire-place, 
happening  to  be  asleep  in  Mrs.  C.'s  chamber,  she 
became  much  disturbed,  and  was  heard  to  murmur 
^Wake  me!  Wake  meT  as  if  in  great  mental  anguish. 
Being  aroused,  she  told  her  mistress  a  dream  she  had 
had,  which  seemed  to  throw  sojpe  light  upon  thest 
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mTsteries.  fflie  thought  she  was  in  the  oak  bed-room, 
aii4  at  one  end  of  it  i^e  saw  a  young  female  in  an  old* 
fiu^oned  dresEf,  with  long  dark  hair;  whilst  in  another 
part  of  the  room,  was  a  very  ugly  old  woman,  also  in 
old-&shioned  attire.  The  latter  addressing  the  former, 
said,  ''What  have  you  done  with  the  child,  Emily f 
What  have  yon  done  with  the  child  T  To  which  the 
younger  %ure  answered, ''  Oh,  I  did  not  kill  it.  Ha 
was  preserved,  and  grew  up,  and  joined  the  —  Eegi- 
ment,  and  went  to  India."  Then  addressing  the  sleeper, 
the  young  lady  continued,  ''  I  have  never  spoken  to 
mortal  before;  but  I  will  tell  you  alL  My  name  ia 
Miss  Black;  and  this  old  woman  is  Nurse  Black« 
Black  is  not  her  name;  but  we  call  her  so  because  she 
has  been  so  long  iu  the  ^mily."  Here  the  old  woman 
interrupted  the  speaker  becoming  up  and  laying  her 
hand  on  the  dreaming  girl's  shoulder,  whilst  she  said 
something;  but  she  could  not  remember  what,  for  feeU 
iug  excruciating  pain  from  the  touch,  she  had  been  so 
far  aroused  as  to  be  sensible  she  was  asleep,  and  to  beg 
to  be  wholly  awakened. 

As  the  old  woman  seemed  to  resemble  the  figure 
that  one  of  the  other  servants  had  seen  looking  into 
the  window,  and  the  young  one  resembled  that  she  had 
herself  seen  in  the  oak  chi^ber,  Mrs.  0.  naturally  con* 
duded  that  there  was  something  extraordinary  about 
this  dream;  and  she  consequently  took  an  early  oppor« 
tunity  of  inquiring  in  the  neighbourhood  what  was 
known  as  to  the  names  or  circumstances  of  the  former 
inhabitants  of  this  house;  and  afber  much  investigation 
she  learnt,  that  about  seventy  or  eighty  years  before,  it 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  a  Mrs.  Bavenhall,  who 
had  a  niece  named  Miss  Black,  living  with  her.  This 
niece,  Mrs.  C.  supposed  might  be  the  younger  of  the 
two  persons  who  had  been  seen.  Subsequently  she  saw 
her  again  in  the  sameroom,  wringing  her  hands,  and  look- 
ing with  a  mournful  significance  to  one  comer.  They 
bad  the  boards  token  u,p  on  that  spot;  but  nothing  waa 
fcrandt  Y 
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One  of  the  most  curious  iooidentB  oonneeted  "witb 
ftifl  Btorjr  remains  to  be  told.     After  occupying  the 
ferase  three  yearsy  they  were  preparing  to  quit  it — ihot 
cm  account  of  its  being  haunted,  but  for  odier  reasons 
—when,  on  awaking  one  morning,  a  short  time  before 
their  departure,  Mrs.  0.  saw  standing  at  the  foot  of  her 
bed,  a  dark-complexioned  man,  in  a  working  dress,  a 
fostian  jacket  and  red  comforter  round  his  neck,  who, 
howeTer,  suddenly  disappeared.     Mr.  0.  was  lyin^ 
beside  her  at  the  time,  but  asleep.    This  was  the  last 
apparition  that  was  seen;  but  the  strange  thing  is,  that 
a  few  days  after  this,  it  being  necessary  to  order  in  a 
small  quantity  of  coals,  to  serve  till  their  remoTal,  Mr. 
0.  undertook  to  perform  the  commission  on  his  way  to 
London.    Accordingly,  the  next  day  she  mentioned  to 
him,  that  the  coals  had  arrived;  which  he  said  was 
very  fortunate,  since  he  had  entirely  forgotten  to  order 
them.     Wondering  whence  they  had  come,  Mrs.  O. 
hereupon  inquired  of  the  servants,  who  none  of  them 
knew  anything  about  the  matter;  but,  on  interrogating 
a  person  in  the  viUage  by  whom  they  had  frequently 
been  provided  with  this  article,  he  answered,  that  they 
had  been  ordered  by  a  dark  man,  in  a  fustian  jack^ 
and  a  red  comforter,  who  had  called  for  the  purpose  I 

After  this  last  event,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.. quitted  the 
house;  but  I  have  heard  that  its  subsequent  tenants 
encountered  some  similar  annoyances,  although  I  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  particulars. 

But,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
haunting  in  modem  times,  is  that  of  Willington,  near 
Newcastle,  in  my  account  of  which,  however,  I  find 
myself  anticipated  by  Mr.  Howitt;  and  as  he  has  had 
the  advantage  of  visiting  the  place,  which  I  have  not, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  borrowing  his  description  of 
it,  pre&cing  the  account  with  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Procter,  the  owner  of  the  house,  who,  it  will  be 
seen,  vouches  for  the  general  authenticity  of  the  nar* 
rative.    The  letter  was  written  in  answer  to  one  from 


-^ 
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nia^  McpiflBtiiiig  some  mote  predfle  infomiaiion  than  7 
had  been  able  to  obtain. 

^' JofiL  Proctor  hopes  0.  Crowe  will  exoose  her  not« 
having  remained  two  weeks  nnanswered,  daring  whick 
time,  J.  P.  has  been  from  home,  or  particularly  engaged. 
Feeling  averse  to  add  to  the  publicity  the  circumstances 
occnrring  in  his  honse,  at  WiUington,  have  already  ob< 
tained,  J.  P.  would  rather  not  furnish  additional  par- 
ticulars; but  if  0.  0.  is  not  in  possession  of  the  number 
of  'Hewitt's  Journal,'  which  contains  a  variety  ol 
details  on  the  subject,  he  will  be  glad  to  fcnrward  her 
one.  He  would  at  the  same  time,  assure  O.  Crowe  of 
the  strict  accuracy  of  that  portion  of  W.  Howitt'i 
nairative  which  is  extracted  from  '  Bichardson's  Table 
Book.'  W.  Hewitt's  statements  derived  frx>m  his  re« 
collection  of  verbal  communications  with  branches  d 
J. .  Procter's  £eunily,  are  likewise  essentiaUy  correct^ 
though,  as  might  be  expected  in  some  d^ree,  erroneouf 
circumstantially. 

'^  J.  P.  takes  leave  to  express  his  conviction,  that  the 
imbeliei  of  the  educated  classes,  in  apparitions  of  the 
deceased,  and  kindred  phenomena,  is  not  grounded  on 
a  &ir  philosophic  examination  of  the  £stcts  which  have 
induced  the  popular  belief  of  all  ages  and  countries;  and 
that  it  wiU  be  found,  by  succeeding  ages,  to  have  been 
nothing  better  than  unreasoning  and  unreasonable  pre- 

dice. 

"  Willington,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
7th  mo.  22,  1847." 

"VISITS  TO  EEMAEKABLE  PLACES. 

BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 

HAUNTED    nOtJSB    AT    WILLmGTON,    IHEAB   NEW« 
GASTLE-OK-TTKE.    . 

^We  have  of  late  years  settled  it  as  an  established 


frot,  that  g^Oflto  and  haunted  housea  were  the  emptj 
creation  of  ignorant  times.  We  have  comfortably  per- 
anaded  ooiselyeB  that  sach  fimciea  only  hovered  in  the 
twilight  of  aaperstiticm,  and  that  in  these  enlightened 
days  they  had  vaniahed  for  ever.  How  often  has  it 
been  trimnphantly  referred  to,  as  a  proof  that  all  such 
things  were  the  ofiBipring  of  ignorance— that  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  heard  of  now )  What  shall  we  say,  then,  to 
the  following  &ctsf  Here  we  have  ghosts  and  m 
haunted  house  stilL  We  have  them  in  the  &ce  of  our 
mannted  noon-day  lights  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  and 
a  populous  neighbourhood,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
large  and  most  intelligent  town,  and  in  a  &mily  neither 
ignorant,  nor  in  any  other  respect  superstitious.  For 
years  have  these  ghosts  and  hauntings  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  a  highly  respectable  &mily,  and  continue  to 
haunt  and  disturb,  spite  of  the  incredulity  of  the  wise, 
the  investigations  of  the  curious,  and  the  anxious  vigi- 
lance of  the  suffering  &mily  itsel£ 

^'  Between  the  railway  running  finom  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  to  North  Shields,  and  the  river  Tjne,  there  lie 
in  a  hollow  some  few  cottages,  a  parsonage,  and  a  mill 
and  a  miller's  house.  These  constitute  the  hamlet  of 
Willington.  Just  above  these  the  railway  is  carried 
acrcNSS  the  valley  on  lofty  arches,  and  from  it  you  look 
down  on  the  null  and  cottages,  lying  at  a  considerable 
depth  below.  The  mill  is  a  large  steam  flour  mill,  like 
a  £su^ry,  and  the  miller's  house  stands  near  it,  but 
not  adjoining  it.  None  of  the  cottages  which  lie  between 
these  premises  and  the  railway,  either,  are  in  contact 
with  them.  The  house  stands  on  a  sort  of  little  pro- 
montory, round  which  runs  the  channel  of  a  water- 
course, which  appears  to  fill  and  empty  with  the  tides. 
On  one  side  of  the  mill  and  house,  slopes  away,  upwards^ 
a  field,  to  a  considerable  distance,  where  it  is  terminated 
by  other  enclosures;  on  the  other  stands  a  considerable 
extent  of  ballast-lnll,  t.  e.,  one  of  the  numerous  hilla 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  made  by  the  deposit  of 
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ballast  from  the  vessels  trading thiiher.  Atadistance 
the  top  of  the  mill  seems  about  level  with  the  countxy 
aroimd  it.  The  place  lies  about  half-way  between 
Newcastle  and  North  Shields. 

"  This  mill  is,  I  believe^  the  property  of^  and  is  worked 
by,  Messrs.  Unthank  and  Procter.  Mr.  Joseph  Procter 
resides  on  the  spot  in  the  house  just  by  the  mill,  as 
already  stated.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  a  gentleman  in  the  very  prime  of  life;  and  his 
wife,  an  intelligent  lady,  is  of  a  family  of  Friends  in 
Carlisle.  They  have  several  young  children.  This  very 
respectable  and  well-informed  fiunily,  belonging  to  a 
sect  which  of  all  others  is  most  aucustomed  to  control, 
to  regulate,  and  to  put  down  even  the  imagination — ^the 
last  people  in  the  world,  as  it  would  appear,  in  £Buct,  to 
be  affected  by  any  mere  imaginary  terrors  or  impressions^ 
have  for  years  been  persecuted  by  the  most  extraor- 
dinary noises  and  apparitions. 

"  The  house  is  not  an  old  house,  as  will  appear;  it 
was  built  about  the  year  1800.  It  has  no  particularly 
spectral  look  about  it.  Seeing  it  in  passing,  or  within, 
ignorant  of  its  real  character,  one  should  by  no  means 
say  that  it  was  a  place  likely  to  have  the  reputation  of 
h&ng  haunted.  Yet  lookii^  down  from  the  railway, 
and  seeing  it  and  the  mill  lying  in  a  deep  hole,  one 
might  imagine  various  strange  noises  likely  to  be  heard 
in  such  a  place  in  the  night,  horn  vesseb  on  the  river, 
from  winds  sweeping  and  howling  down  the  gully  in 
which  it  stands^  from  engines  in  the  neighbourhood 
connected  with  coal  mines^  one  of  which,  I  could  not 
teU  where,  was  making,  at  the  time  I  was  there,  a  wild 
ffig>>iTig  noise,  as  I  stood  on  the  hill  above.  There  is  not 
any  passage,  however,  known  of  under  the  house,  by 
wbich  subterraneous  noises  could  be  heard,  nor  are  they 
merely  noises  that  are  heard;  distinct  apparitions  are 
deolared  to  be  seen. 

E^te  of  the  unwillingness  of  Mr.  Procter  that  these 
Mjfstcrious  droomstanoes  ahoold  beoome  c^uite  puUid^ 
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and  averse  as  he  iato  make  known  himself  these 

Tiaitationfl^  they  weie  of  siich  a  nature  that  they  soom 

became    romonred    over   the    whole    neighbonpliood. 

Nnmben  of  people  hurried  to  the  place  to  inquire  into 

the  truth  of  them,  and  at  length  a  remarkable  occurreiioe 

brought  them  into  print.     What  this  occurrence  'waa^ 

the  pamphlet  which  appeared,  and  which  was  afterwards 

reprinted  in  '  The  Local  Historian's  Table-book,'  ptib- 

li^ed  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Bichardson,  of  Newcastle^  and 

which  I  here  copy,   will  explain.     It  will  be   seen 

that  the  writer  of  this  article  has  the  follest  Bdth  in 

the  reality  of  what  he  relates,  as  indeed  vast  numbers  ( 

of  the  best-informed  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  ' 

have. 

'^AUTHENTIO  AOCOUITr  OF  A  VISIT  TO  THE  HAUBTED 

HOUSE  AT  WIXtUNQTOiar. 

''  Were  we  to  draw  an  inference  from  the  number  ci 
cases  of  reported  visitations  from  the  inviaible  world 
that  have  been  made  public  of  late,  we  might  be  led  to 
imagine  that  the  days  of  supernatural  agency  were 
about  to  recommence,  and  that  ghosts  and  hobgoblins 
were  about  to  resume  their  sway  over  the  fears  of  man- 
kind. Did  we,  however,  indulge  such  an  apprehension^ 
a  glance  at  the  current  tone  of  the  literature  and  philo* 
sophy  of  the  day,  when  treating  of  these  subject^ 
would  show  a  measure  of  unbelief  regarding  them  as 
scomfrd  and  uncompromising  as  the  veriest  atheist  or 
materialist  could  desire.  Notwithstanding  the  prfr- 
valence  of  this  feeling  amongst  the  educated  daaaeo^ 
there  is  a  curiosity  and  interest  manifested  in  evenr 
occurrence  of  this  nature,  that  indicates  a  lurking  isiiui 
at  bottom,  which  an  affected  scepticism  fails  entiraly  to 
conceal  We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  need  not  apologise  to 
our  readers  for  introducing  the  following  particularB  ol 
a  visit  to  %  house  in  this  immediate  neighboarhoo4» 
which  had  become  notcfrions  for  some  years  pveviou% 
as  being '  haunted;'  and  several  of  the  reputed  deeds^  or 
misdeeda^  of  its  sapematural  visitanfe  had  been  published 
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&r  and  wide  bj  romour's  thouaaad  tongues.  We  deeoi 
H  as  worthy  to  he  chronicled  as  the  doings  of  its  eon- 
temporaiy  genii  aJb  Windsor,  Dublin,  liverpool,  Oarlisle^ 
and  Sunderland,  and  which  have  all  likewise  hitherto 
&iled,  after  public  investigation,  to  receive  a  solution 
consistent  with  a  rejection  of  spiritual  agency. 

<<  We  have  visited  the  house  in  question,  which  is  well 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  asb^ngnear  a  large  steam 
oom-mill,  in  full  view  of  Willington  viaduct^  on  the 
Newcastle  and  Shields  Railway;  and  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  mention  that  it  is  quite  detached  from  the 
null,  or  any  other  premises,  and  has  no  cellaring  under 
it.  The  proprietor  of  the  house,  who  lives  in  it,  dediues 
to  make  public  the  particulars  of  the  disturbanoe  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected,  and  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  account  of  the  visit  we  are  about  to  lay  before 
our  readers  is  derived  from  a  friend  to  whom  Mr.  Dmry 
presented  a  copy  of  his  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
with  power  to  make  such  use  of  it  as  he  thought  proper. 
We  learned  that  the  house  had  been  reputed,  at  least 
one  room  in  it,  to  have  been  haimted  forty  years  ago, 
and  had  afterwards  been  undisturbed  for  a  long  period, 
during  some  years  of  which  quietude  the  present  occu- 
pant lived  in  it  unmolested.  We  are  also  informed, 
that  about  the  time  that  the  premises  were  building, 
viz.,  in  1800  cr  1801,  there  were  reports  of  some  deed 
of  darkness  having  been  committed  by  some  one  em- 
ployed about  them.  We  should  extend  this  account 
beyond  the  limits  we  have  set  to  ourselves,  did  we  now 
enter  upon  a  full  account  of  the  strange  things  which 
have  been  seen  and  heard  about  the  place  by  several 
of  the  neighbours,  as  well  as  those  which  are  reported 
to  have  been  seen,  heard,  and  felt  by  the  inmates, 
whose  servants  have  been  changed  on  that  aooount 
many  times.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  the  fbk 
lowing  letters,  which  have  been  passed  between  in- 
dividuals of  undoubted  veradiy;  leaving  the  reader  to 
draw  hia  own  oonduaions  on  t^e  subject. 
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"(OoFT,  Na  1.) 

^  To  Mr.  Procter,  17tiliJane,  1840. 

**  Sib, — ^Having  heard  from  indisputable  autho- 
ritj,  fiz.,  that  of  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Davison^  of 
Low  Willington,  &rmer,  tliat  you  and  your  &inily  are 
disturbed  by  most  unaccountable  noises  at  nighty  I  beg 
leave  to  tell  you  that  I  have  read  attentively  WesleyiB 
account  of  such  things,  but  with,  I  must  confess,  no 
great  belief;  but  an  account  of  this  report  coming'  £coin 
one  of  your  sect,  which  I  admire  for  candour  and  sim- 
plicity, my  curiosity  is  excited  to  a  high  pitch,  wliich  I 
would  &in  satisfy.  My  desire  is  to  remain  alone  in  the 
house  all  night,  with  no  companion  but  my  own  watch- 
dog, in  which,  as  far  as  courage  and  fidelity  are  concerned, 
I  place  much  more  reliance  than  upon  any  three  young 
gentlemen  I  know  o£  And  it  is  also  my  hope,  that  if 
I  have  a  fair  trial,  I  shall  be  able  to  unravel  tiiis 
mystery.  Mr.  Davison  will  give  you  ev^y  satis&ction 
if  you  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of  him  conoenmig 
me. 

'  I  am,  Sir,  * 

"  Yours  most  respectfblly,  \ 

<<Edwabd  Dboiy.  ^ 

"  At  C.  0.  Embleton's,  Surgeon, 
"  No.  10,  Church-street,  Sunderland. 

«  (Copy,  No.  2.) 

*'  Joseph  Procter's  respects  to  Edward  Drury,  whoso 
note  he  received  a  few  days  ago,  expressing  a  wish  to 
pass  a  night  in  his  house  at  Willington.  As  the  fiamily 
is  going  from  home  on  the  23rd  instant,  and  one  of 
Unthank  and  Procter's  men  will  sleep  in  the  house,  if 
E.  D.  feels  inclined  to  come,  on  or  after  the  24th,  to 
spend  a  night  in  it,  he  is  at  liberty  so  to  do,  with  or 
without  his  faithM  dog,  which,  by  the  bye,  can  be  of 
no  possible  use,  except  as  company.    At  the  same  time^ 
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J.  P.  tiiinks  it  best  to  mform  him,  that  particiilar  di»- 
tnrbances  are  &r  from  frequent  at  present,  being  only 
occasional,  and  quite  uncertain,  and  therefore  the  satis- 
faction  of  E.  D.'s  curiosity  must  be  considered  as 
problematical  The  best  chance  will  be  afforded  by  his 
sitting  up  alone  in  the  third  story  till  it  be  fairly  day- 
light, say  two  or  three  a.ic. 

"  Willington,  6th  mo.  21st,  1840. 

"  J.  P.  win  leave  word  with  T.  Maun,  foreman,  to 
admit  E.D. 

*^  Mr.  Procter  left  home  with  his  femily  on  the  23rd 
June,  and  got  an  old  servant,  who  was  then  out  of 
place  in  consequence  of  ill-health,  to  take  charge  of  the 
house  during  their  absence.  Mr.  P.  returned  alone,  on 
account  of  business,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  on  the  evening 
of  which  day  Mr.  Drury  and  his  companion  also  unex- 
pectedly arrived.  After  the  house  had  been  locked 
up,  every  comer  of  it  was  minutely  examined.  The 
room  out  of  which  the  apparition  issued  is  too  shallow 
to  contain  any  person.  Mr.  Drury  and  his  friend  had 
lights  by  them,  and  were  satisfied  that  there  was  no 
one  in  the  house  besides  Mr.  P.,  the  servant,  and 
themselves. 

«(OoPY,  No.  3.) 

« Monday  Morning,  July  6, 1840. 
"To  Mr.  Procter, 

"DsAB  Sib, — ^I  am  sorry  I  was  not  at  home 
to  receive  you  yesterday,  when  you  kindly  called  to 
inquire  for  me.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  am  really 
surprised  that  I  have  be^  so  little  affected  as  I  am, 
after  that  horrid  and  most  awful  afiGur.  The  only  bad 
effect  that  I  feel  is  a  heavy  dulness  in  one  of  my  ears — 
the  right  one.  I  call  it  a  heavy  dulness,  because  I  not 
only  do  not  hear  distinctly,  but  feel  in  it  a  constant  noise. 
This  I  never  was  affected  with  before;  but  1  doubt  not 
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iiwillgooff  lampersoadedthatnooneirBnlto  jonr 
boose  at  anj  tnne  more  disbeUeving  in  retpeet  to  msmg 
OMfMngpecvMar;  now  no  one  can  be  more  sstofied  than 
inj8el£  I  willy  in  tihe  oonrae  of  a  few  dajB,  send  you  » 
ftdl  detail  of  all  I  saw  and  heard.  Mr.  Spenoe  and 
two  other  gentlemen  came  down  to  mj  hoose  in  the 
aftemoony  to  hear  mj  detail;  but,  sir^  ooald  I  aocoont 
fixr  these  noises  from  natoial  caoses,  yet,  so  firmly  am  I 
persuaded  of  the  horrid  apparition,  that  I  would  affirm 
that  what  Isaw  with  my  eyes  was  a  pmiisfament  to  me 
fiirmy  scoffing  and  nnbdief;  that  I  am  assured  that^  as 
&r  as  the  horror  is  concerned,  they  are  happy  that 
bdieye  and  have  not  seen.  Let  me  trouble  yon,  sir,  to 
pve  me  the  address  of  yoor  sister,  firom  Onmberhind, 
who  was  alarmed,  and  also  of  yonr  brother.  I  would 
fed  a  satis&ction  in  haying  a  line  from  th»n;  and^ 
above  all  things,  it  wiU  be  a  great  canse  of  joy  to  me^ 
if  you  ncTer  allow  yonr  young  fiunily  to  be  in  that 
horrid  house  again.  Hoping  yon  will  write  a  few  linea 
at  your  leisure, 

^I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
"  Yours  very  truly, 

^'Edwabd  Dbust. 

«(C0PY,Na4.) 

"^  Willington,  7th  mo.  9^  1840. 

"Eeepected  Friend,  K  Drury, 

*^  Having  been  at  Sunderland,  I  did  not  receive 
thine  of  the  6th  till  yesterday  morning.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  thou  art  getting  well  over  the  effects  of  -^y  uxi« 
looked-f  or  visitation.  I  hold  in  respect  thy  bold  and 
manly  assertion  of  the  truth  in  the  &oe  of  that  ridicule 
and  ignorant  conceit  with  which  that  which  is  called 
the  supernatural,  in  the  present  day,  is  usually  assailed. 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  thy  detail,  in  which  il 
win  be  needful  to  be  very  particular  in  showii^(  thai 
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iboa  oonldst  not  be  asleep,  or  attacked  hy  nightmare^ 
or  mistaike  a  reflection  of  the  candle,  aa  some  saga- 
eiously  sapposeii 

^  I  remain,  respectfully, 
«  Thy  Mend, 

''Josh.  Pbooter. 

<<P.S, — ^I  liave  about  thirty  wilaiesses  to  varioiii 
things  which  cannot  be  satis&ctorily  accounted  for  on 
any  other  principle  than  that  of  spiritual  agency. 

«  (COFT,  No.  5.) 

''Sunderland,  July  13, 1840. 

"  Dbab  Sib, — ^I  hereby,  according  to  promise  in  my 
last  letter,  forward  you  a  true  accoimt  of  what  I  heard 
and  saw  at  your  house,  in  which  I  was  led  to  pass  the 
night  from  various  rumourscirculatedby  most  respectable 
parties,  particularly  from  an  accoimt  by  my  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Davison,  whose  name  I  mentioned  to  you 
in  a  former  letter.  Having  received  your  sanction  to 
visit  your  mysterious  dwellings  I  went,  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  accompanied  by  a  friend  of  mine,  T.  Hudson. 
This  was  not  according  to  promise,  nor  in  accordance 
with  my  first  intent,  as  I  wrote  yon  I  would  come 
alone;  but  I  felt  gratified  at  your  kindness  in  not 
alluding  to  the  liberty  I  had  taken,  as  it  ultimately 
proved  for  the  best.  I  must  here  mention  that,  not 
expecting  you  at  home,  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  brace  of 
pistols,  determining  in  my  mind  to  let  one  of  them  drop 
before  the  miller,  as  if  by  accident,  for  fear  he  should 
presume  to  play  tricks  upon  me;  but  after  my  inter- 
view with  you,  I  felt  there  was  no  occasion  for  weapona^ 
and  did  not  load  them,  after  you  had  allowed  us  to 
in£^)ect  as  minutely  as  we  pleased  every  portion  of  the 
house.  I  sat  down  on  the  third  story  landing,  fully 
expecting  to  account  for  any  noises  that  I  might  hear, 
in.a  pblkwophioal  maimer.    This  was  about  eifS\ 
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o*clock  p.iL    About  ten  miimtes  to  twelTe  we  botSk 
heard  a  noise,  as  if  a  number  of  people  were  pattens^ 
with  their  bare  feet  upon  the  floor;  and  yet,  so  tangalax 
was  the  noise,  that  I  coald  not  minutely  determine 
from  whence  it  proceeded.     A  few  minutes  afterwards 
we  heard  a  noise,  as  if  some  one  was  knocking  witJi  hia 
ki*^ckles  among  our  feet ;  this  was  followed  by  a  hollow 
oe  >gh  from  the  very  room  from  which  the  apparition 
proceeded     The  only  noise  after  this,  was  as  i£  » 
person  was  rostling  against  the  wall  in  coming  up  stairsL 
At- a  quarter  to  one,  I  told  my  friend  that,  feeling  a 
little  coldy  I  would  like  to  go  to  bed,  as  we  might  hear 
the  noise  equally  well  there ;  he  repUed,  that  he  would 
not  go  to  bed  till  daylight     I  took  up  a  note  which  I 
bad  accidentally  dropped,  and  began  to  read  it,  after 
which  I  took  out  my  watch  to  ascertain  the  time,  and 
found  that  it  wanted  ten  minutes  to  one.     In  taking 
my  eyes  from  the  watch  they  became  rivetted  upon  a 
closet  door,  which  I  distinctly  saw  open,  and  saw  also 
the  figure  of  a  female  attired  in  greyish  garments,  with 
the  head  inclining  downwards,  and  one  hand  pressed 
upon  the  chest,  as  if  in  pain,  and  the  other,  viz.,  the 
right  hand,  extended  towards  the  floor,  with  the  index 
finger  pointing  downwards.      It  adyanced  with  an 
apparently  cautious  step  across  the  floor  towards  me; 
immediately  as  it  approached  my  friend,  who  was  slum- 
bering, its  right  haiid  was  extended  towards  him;  I 
then  mahed  at  it,  giving,  as  Mr.  Procter  states,  a  most 
awful  yell;  but^  instead  of  grasping  it,  I  fell  upon  my 
friend,  and  I  recollected  nothing  distinctly  for  nearly 
three  hours  afterwards.     I  have  since  learnt  that  I 
was  carried  down  stairs  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  t^ror. 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  account  is  strictly 
true  and  correct  in  every  respect. 

''  North  Shields.  Edwabb  Dbxtet. 

''The  following  more  recent  case  of  an  apparitior 
ieen  in  the  window  of  the  same  house  from  the  outaidi^ 
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by  fonr  credible  witnesses  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
Bcnitinizing  it  for  more  than  ten  minutes,  is  given  on 
most  unquestionable  authority.  One  of  these  witnesses 
is  a  young  lady,  a  near  connexion  of  the  &m)ly,  who, 
for  obvious  reasons,  did  not  sleep  in  the  house ;  another, 
a  respectable  man,  who  has  been  many  years  employed 
in,  and  is  foreman  o^  the  manu&ctory;  his  daughter, 
aged  about  seventeen;  and  his  wife,  who  first  saw  the 
object,  and  called  out  the  others  to  view  it.  The  ap« 
pearance  presented  was  that  of  a  bareheaded  man,  in  a 
flowing  robe  like  a  surplice,  who  glided  backwards  and 
forwards  about  three  feet  £rom  the  floor,  or  level  with 
the  bottom  of  the  second  story  window,  seeming  to 
enter  the  wall  on  each  side,  and  thus  present  a  side 
view  in  passing.  It  then  stood  still  in  the  window, 
and  a  part  of  the  figure  came  through  both  the  blind, 
which  was  close  down,  and  the  window,  as  its  luminous 
body  intercepted  the  view  of  the  frsonework  of  the 
window.  It  was  semi-transparent,  and  as  bright  as  a 
star,  diffusing  a  radiance  all  around.  As  it  grew  more 
dim,  it  assumed  a  blue  tinge,  and  gradually  &ded  away 
fix>m  the  head  downwards.  The  foreman  passed  twice 
dose  to  the  house  under  the  window,  and  also  went  to 
inform  the  fiunily,  but  found  the  house  locked  up. 
There  was  no  moonlight,  nor  a  ray  of  light  visible  any- 
where about,  and  no  person  near.  Had  any  magic  lan- 
tern been  used,  it  could  not  possibly  have  escaped 
detection ;  and  it  is  obvious  nothing  of  that  kind  could 
have  been  employed  on  the  inside,  as  in  that  case  the 
light  could  only  have  been  thrown  upon  the  blind,  and 
not  so  as  to  intercept  the  view  both  of  the  blind  and 
of  the  window  fix)m  without.  The  owner  of  the  house 
slept  in  that  room,  and  must  have  entered  it  shortly 
after  this  figure  had  disappeared. 

"It  may  well  be  supposed  what  a  sensation  the 
report  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Drury,  and  its  result,  must 
have  created.  It  flew  &r  and  wide,  and  when  it  ap« 
peared  m  print,  stiU  wider;  and  what  was  not  a  littfe 
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wngnhr^  Mr.  Prooter  nxxiYedy  in  ooBBeqiieiioey  a  gicwt 
nnniber  of  letters  from  indmdnals  ot  differeat  ranks 
and  cixciiiiutances^  induding  numj  of  laige  proper^, 
infomuDg  him  that  their  residences  "werey  sad  had  been 
for  yean^  sabject  to  ajmoyances  ot  predaelj  a  «"*^^^^ 
character. 

'^  So  the  ghosts  and  the  hauntingg  are  not  gone,  after 
all!  We  hkve  turned  our  backs  on  them,  and,  in  the 
pride  of  oar  philosophy,  ha^e  refused  to  belieye  in  them; 
but  they  haye  persisted  in  remaining,  notwithstanding  J 

''These  aingdar  circumstances  being  at  vanoaa 
times  related  by  parties  acquainted  with  the  &mily  at 
Willington,  I  was  curious^  on  a  tour  northward  some 
time  ago,  to  pay  this  haunted  house  a  visit,  and  to 
■oHcit  a  night's  lodging  there.  Unfortunately  the 
family  was  absent,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Procter's  relativea 
in  Gurlisle^  so  that  my  principal  purpose  was  defeated; 
but  I  found  the  foreman  and  his  wife,  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  narrative,  living  just  by.  They  spoke  of 
the  £su3ts  above  detailed  with  the  simple  earnestness  of 

K>ple  who  had  no  doubts  whatever  on  the  subject, 
e  noises  and  apparitions  in  and  about  this  house 
seemed  just  like  any  other  facts  connected  with  it — as 
matters  too  palpable  and  positive  to  be  questioned,  any 
more  than  that  the  house  actually  stood,  and  the  miU 
ground.  They  mentioned  to  me  the  circumstance  of 
the  young  lady,  as  above  stated,  who  took  up  her  lodg- 
ing in  their  house,  because  she  would  no  longer  en- 
counter the  annoyances  of  the  haunted  house;  and 
what  trouble  it  had  occasioned  the  £sunily  in  procuring 
and  retaining  servants. 

"  The  wife  accompanied  me  into  the  house,  which  I 
found  in  charge  of  a  recently-married  servant  and  her 
husband,  during  the  absence  of  the  £unily.  This  yoimg 
woman,  who  had,  previous  to  her  maniage,  lived  some 
time  in  the  house,  had  never  seen  anything,  and  there- 
lore  had  no  fear.  I  was  shown  over  the  house,  and 
especially  iato  the  room  on  the  third  story,  the  main 
hwmt  of  the  unwelcome  visitom^  and  where  Mr.  Drury 
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had  received  Buoh  an  akniL  This  roomy  aa  stated,  "wai^ 
and  had  been  for  sonne  time,  abandoned  as  a  bed-ro(»i^ 
from  its  bad  character,  and  vas  occapied  as  a  lombev^ 
room. 

*'  At  Carlisle,  I  again  missed  Mr.  Procter;  he  had 
letnmed  to  Willington,  so  that  I  lost  the  opportmiity 
of  hearing  from  him  or  Mrs.  Procter,  any  accoimt 
of  these  singnlar  matters.  I  saw,  however,  YadoUfl 
members  of  his  wife's  fiunily,  most  intelligent  peqpk^ 
of  the  highest  character  for  sound  and  practical  senses 
and  they  were  mianimous  in  their  confGmation  of  the 
particulars  I  had  heard,  and  which  are  here  related. 

'<  One  of  Mrs.  Procter's  brothers,  a  gentleman  in 
middle  life,  and  of  a  peculiarly  sensible,  sedate,  and 
candid  disposition,  a  person  apparently  most  unlikely 
to  be  imposed  on  by  fictitious  alarms  or  tricks,  assured 
me  that  he  had  himself  on  a  visit  there,  been  disturbed 
by  the  strangest  noises.  That  he  had  resolved,  before 
going,  that  if  any  such  noises  occurred  he  would  speak,' 
and  demand  of  the  invisible  actor  who  he  was,  and 
why  he  came  thither.  But  the  occasion  came,  and  he' 
found  himself  unable  to  fulfil  his  intention.  As  he 
lay  in  bed  one  night,  he  heard  a  heavy  step  ascend  the 
stairs  towards  his  room,  and  some  one  striking^  as  it 
were,  with  a  thick  stick  on  the  banisters,  as  he  went 
along.  It  came  to  his  door,  and  he  essayed  to  call,  but 
his  voice  died  in  his  throat.  He  then  sprang  firom 
his  bed,  and  opening  the  door,  found  no  one  there,  but 
'  low  heard  the  same  heavy  steps  deliberately  desoend- 
mg,  though  perfectly  invisibly,  the  steps  before  his  &oe^ 
and  accompanying  the  descent  with  the  same  loud  blows 
on  the  banisters. 

**  My  informant  now  proceeded  to  the  room  door  {A 
Mr.  Procter,  who,  he  found,  had  also  heard  the  sounds, 
tfid  who  now  also  arose,  and  with  a  light  they  made  a 
speedy  descent  below,  and  a  thorough  search  there,  but 
without  discovering  anything  that  could  account  for 
the  occurrence. 

*The  two  young  ladiee^  who  on  a  visit  there^  had 
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also  been  annoyed  by  this  invisible  agent,  gave  me  thb 
aooonnt  of  it: — ^The  first  night,  as  they  were  sleepiiig 
in  the  same  bed,  they  felt  the  bed  lifted  up  besneath 
them.     Of  course,  they  if  ere  much  alanned.       They 
feared  lest  some  one  had  concealed  himself  there  ^^r 
the  purpose  of  robbery.    They  gave  an  alarm,  search 
was  made,  but  nothing  was  found.     On  another  zught 
their  bed  was  violently  shaken^  and  the  curtains  sud- 
denly hoisted  up  all  round  to  the  very  tester,  as  if 
pulled  by  cords,  and  as  rapidly  let  down  again,  several 
times.*     Search  again  produced  no  evidence  of  the 
cause.     The  next  day  they  had  the  curtains  totaUj" 
removed  firom  the  bed,  resolving  to  sleep  without  them, 
as  they  felt  as  though  evil  eyes  were  lurking  behind 
them.     The  consequences  of  this,  however,  were  still 
more  striking  and  terrific.    The  following  night,   as 
they  happened  to  awake,  and  the  chamber  was  ]lght 
enough — ^for  it  was  summer— to  see  everything  in.  it^ 
they  both  saw  a  female  figure,  of  a  misty  substance^ 
and  bluish-grey  hue,  come  out  of  the  wall  at  the  bed's 
head,  and  through  the  head-board,  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  lean  over  them.    They  saw  it  most  distinctly. 
They  saw  it  as  a  female  figure  come  out  o^  and  again 
pass  into,  the  wall.    Their  terror  became  intense,  and 
one  of  the  sisters,  from  that  night,  refused  to  sleep  any 
more  in  the  house,  but  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the 
foreman  during  her  stay;  the  other  shifting  her  quar- 
ters to  another  part  of  the  house.     It  was  the  young 
lady  who  slept  at  the  foreman's  who  saw,  as  above  re- 
lated, the  singular  apparition  of  the  luminous  figure  in 
the  window,  along  with  the  foreman  and  his  wifa 

''  It  would  be  too  long  to  relate  all  the  forms  in 
which  this  nocturnal  disturbance  is  said  by  the  fiunily 
to  present  itself  When  a  figure  appears,  it  is  some- 
times that  of  a  man,  as  already  described,  which  is 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  hoisting  of  the  bed-oartains  is  simi- 
lar to  an  incident  recorded  in  the  account  of  the  vis«»  ?/  LoiJ 
TTToae's  ghost  to  Lad}  Beresford. 
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often  very  Imninonfly  and  passes  tkrongli  the  walb  as 
though  thej  were  nothing.  This  male  figure  is  well 
known  to  the  neighbours  hj  the  name  of '  Old  JefErejl* 
At  other  times  it  is  the  figure  of  a  lady  also  in  gray 
costume,  and  as  described  by  Mr.  Druiy.  She  is 
sometimes  seen  sitting  wrapped  in  a  sort  of  mantle^ 
with  her  head  depressed,  and  her  hands  crossed  on 
her  lap.  The  most  terrible  fact  is  that  she  is  without 
eyes. 

^  To  hear  such  sober  and  superior  people  gravely 
relate  to  you  such  things  gives  you  a  very  odd  feeling. 
They  say  that  the  noise  made  is  often  like  that  of  a 
paviour  with  his  rammer  thumping  on  the  floor.  At 
other  times  it  is  coming  down  the  stairs,  making  a 
amilar  loud  aound.  Tb  others  it  coS  ^T^d 
groans,  like  a  person  in  distress;  and,  again,  there  la 
the  sound  of  a  number  of  little  feet  pattering  on  the 
floor  of  the  upper  chamber  where  the  apparition  haa 
more  particularly  exhibited  itself  and  which,  for  that 
reason,  is  solely  used  as  a  lumbeiS)roonL  Here  these 
little  footsteps  may  be  often  heard  as  if  careering  a 
child  s  carriage  about,  which  in  bad  weather  is  kept 
up  there.  Sometimes,  again,  it  makes  the  most  horrible 
laughs.  Nor  does  it  always  confine  itself  to  the  night. 
On  one  occasion  a  young  lady,  as  she  assured  me  her- 
self, opened  the  door  in  answer  to  a  knock,  the  house- 
maid being  absent,  aiid  a  lady  in  fawn-coloured  silk 
entered,  and  proceeded  up  stairs.  As  the  young  lady, 
of  course,  supposed  it  a  neighbour  come  to  make  a 
morning  call  on  Mrs.  Flx>cter,  she  followed  her  up 
to  the  drawing-rooni,  where,  however,  to  her  asto* 
nishment,  she  did  not  find  her,  nor  was  anything  more 
seen  of  her. 

^'Such  are  a  few  of  the  'questionable  shapes'  in 
which  this  troublesome  guest  comes.  As  may  be  ex- 
pected, the  terror  of  it  is  felt  by  the  neighbouring 
cottagers,  though  it  seems  to  confine  its  malicious 
disturbance  almost  solely  to  the  occupants  of  this  one 
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henna    There  is  a  well^  however,  near  to  whidi  & 
one  Tentnres  after  it  is  dark,  because  it  has  been  seen 
near  it. 

"  It  18  nseless  to  attempt  to  give  any  opinion   re* 
specting  the  real  canses  of  these  strange  sounds  and 
sights.     How  &r  they  may  be  real  or  imaginary,  haw 
§Kc  they  may  be  explicable  by  natural  causes  or  not ; 
ilie  onty  thmg  which  we  have  here  to  record  is  the  very 
singular  &ct  of  a  most  respectable  and  intelL'gent  family 
liaving  for  many  years  been  continually  annoyed  by 
ihem,  as  well  as  their  visitors.  They  express  themselves 
as  most  anxious  to  obtain  any  clue  to  the  true  cause,  as 
may  be  seen  by  Mr.  Procter's  ready  acquiescence  in  the 
experiment  of  Mr.  Drury.     So  great  a  trouble  is  it  to 
them  that  they  have  contemplated  the  necessity  of 
quitting  the  house  altogether,  though  it  would  create 
great  inconvenience  as  regarded  business.     And  it  only 
remains  to  be  added,  that -we  have  not  heard  very  re- 
cently whethor  these  visitations   are  still  continued, 
though  we  have  a  letter  of  Mr.  Procter's  to  a  friend  of 
ours,  dated  September,  1844,  in  which  he  says,  *  Dis- 
turbances have  for  a  length  of  time  been  only  very 
unfrequent,  which  is  a  comfoit,  as  the  elder  children 
are    getting  old  enough    (about   nine  or  ten  years^ 
to  be  more  injuriously  ^ected  by  anything  of  the  sort. 

**  Over  these  facts  let  the  philosophers  ponder,  and 
if  any  of  them  be  powerful  enough  to  exorcise  '  Old 
Jeflfrey,*  or  the  bluish-gray  and  misty  lady,  we  are 
sure  that  Mr.  Joseph  P^rocter  will  hold  himself  deeply 
indebted  to  them.  We  have  lately  heard  that  Mr. 
Procter  has  discovered  an  old  book,  which  makes  it 
appear  that  the  very  same  '  hauntings'  took  place  in  an 
old  house,  on  the  very  same  spot,  at  least  two  hundred 
years  ago.** 

To  the  above  information,  furnished  by  Mr.  Howitt, 
I  have  to  subjpin  that  the  &,mily  of  !fi£r.  Procter  are 
now  quitting  the  house,  which  he  intends  to  divide 
into  small  tenements  for  the  workpeople.     A  fiiend  of 
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"wbo  lately  visited  Willington,  and  who  went  OTar 
the  lioafie  with  Mr.  Procter,  assures  me  that  the  aii« 
Xioyances  siiU  continue,  though  less  frequent  than  for « 
nierly.  Mr.  P.  informed  her  that  the  female  figors 
sometimes  appeared  in  a  shroud,  and  that  it  had  beea 
seen  in  that  guise  by  one  of  the  fitmily  only  a  few  days 
hofore.  A  wish  being  expressed  by  a  gentleman  viaittag 
Mr.  P.  that  some  naturalexplanation  of  these  perplexing 
circumstances  might  be  discovered,  the  latter  declared 
his  entire  conviction,  founded  on  an  experience  of  fifbet* 
jmtM,  ihrt  no  mich  elucidatuni  was  possible. 
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SPBOTBAL  UQHTS  AKD  AFPABITIONS  ATTAGEDBD 

TO  CEBTAIK  FAMILIES. 

]jr  oommenomg  another  du^iter,  I  take  the  opportoniif 
of  lepeatiDg  what  I  have  said  before,  viz.,  that  in 
treatiiig  of  these  phenomena^  I  find  it  most  conyeniedit 
to  aflBome  what  I  myself  bdieve,  that  they  are  to  be 
€aq)]ained  by  the  exifitence  and  appearance  of  what  are 
called  ghosts;  but  in  so  doings  I  am  not  presoming  to 
settle  the  question:  if  any  one  wiU  examine  into  the 
&cts  and  furnish  a  better  explanation  of  them,  I  shall 
be  ready  to  reoeLve  it' 

In  the  mean  time,  assuming  this  hypothesis,  there  is 
cue  phenomenon  finequently  attending  their  appearance^ 
whidi  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  thoughtless  ridi- 
eole,  but  which,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  merits 
Tuy  particular  attention.  Grose,  whom  Dr.  Hibbert 
quotes  with  much  satisfiEuH^ion,  says,  "  I  cannot  leam 
tiiat  ghosts  carry  tapers  in  their  hands,  as  they  are 
depicted,  though  the  room  in  which  they  appear,  even 
when  without  fire  or  candle,  is  fiiequently  said  to  be  as 
li^t  as  day.* 

Most  persons  will  have  heard  of  this  peculiarity 
attending  the  appearance  of  ghosts.  In  iJie  case  of 
Professor  Dorrien's  apparition,  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter,  Professor  Oeder  saw  it,  when  there  was  no 
light  in  the  room,  by  a  fiame  which  proceeded  from 
itself  Wben  he  had  the  room  lighted,  he  saw  it  no 
longer;  the  light  of  the  lamp  rendering  invisible  the 
more  delicate  pho&iphoresoent  liftht  of  the  spectre;  just 
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BB  {ha  bright  glaxe  of  the  son  vefls  the  feebler  lustre  of 
the  stars,  and  obscnres  to  our  senses  many  chemical 
lights,  which  are  very  perceptible  in  darknes&  Hence 
the  notion,  so  available  to  those  who  satisfy  themselves 
with  scoffing  without  inquiring,  that  broad  daylight 
banishes  apparitions,  and  that  the  belief  in  them  is 
merely  the  oaring  of  physical  as  well  as  m^oml 
darkness. 

I  meet  with  innumerable  cases  in  which  this  phofk 
phorescent  light  is  one  of  the  accompaniments^  the 
flame  sometimes  proceeding  visibly  from  the  figure; 
whilst  in  others,  the  room  appeared  pervttded  with  light 
without  itd  seeming  to  issue  firom  any  particular  object. 

I  remember  a  case  of  the  servants  in  a  country  house^ 
in  Aberdeenshire,  hearing  the  door-bell  ring  after  their 
mistress  was  gone  to  bed;  on  coming  up  to  open  it^ 
they  saw  through  a  window  that  look^  into  the  hall, 
that  it  was  quite  light,  and  that  their  master,  Mr.  F., 
who  was  at  tbe  time  absent  from  home,  was  there  in  his 
travelling  dress.  They  ran  to  teU  their  mistress  what 
they  had  seen;  but  when  they  returned,  all  was  dark, 
and  there  was  nothing  unusual  to  be  discovered.  That 
night  Mr.  7.  died  at  sea,  on  his  voyage  to  London. 

A  gentleman,  some  time  ago,  awoke  in  the  middle  of 
a  dark  winter^s  night,  and  perceived  that  his  room  was 
as  light  as  if  it  were  day.  He  awoke  his  wife  and 
mentioned  the  circumstance,  saying  he  could  not  help 
apprehending  that  some  misfortune  had  occurred  to  his 
fishing  boats,  which  had  put  to  sea.  The  boats  were 
lost  that  night. 

Only  last  year  there  was  a  very  curious  circumstance 
happened  in  the  south  of  England,  in  which  these 
lights  were  seen.  I  give  the  account,  literally,  as  I 
extracted  it  from  the  newspaper,  and  ilso  the  answer  of 
the  editor  to  my  further  inquiries.  I  know  nothing 
more  of  this  story;  but  it  is  singularly  in  keeping  with 
others  mxKseeding  from  different  quarters. 

<*  A  Ghost  ^t  Bristol.— We  have  this  week  a  gbost 
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Btoiy  to  idftte.    Ye%  a  ghost  stoij;  a  real  ghort  stofjf'^ 
and  a  ghost  stoiy  without,  as  yet,  any  due  to  its  elnci- 
dation.     After  the  dissolutioii  of  the  Calendar^  their 
ancient  residence,  adjoining,  and  almost  foiming  a  part 
of  All  Saints'  Chnrdi,  Bristol,  was  converted  into  s 
vicarage-house,  and  it  is  still  called  by  that  naxne, 
though  the  incumbents  have  for  many  years  ceased  to 
reside  there.     The  present  occupants  are  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jones,  the  sexton  and  sertoness  of  the  church,  and  one 
or  two  lodgers;  and  it  is  to  the  former  and  their  servant 
maid,  that  the  strange  visitor  has  made  his  appearance^ 
causing  such  terror  by  his  nightly  calls,  that  all  three 
have  determined  on  quitting  the  premises,  i^  indeed, 
they  have  not  already  carried  their  resolution  into  effect. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones's  description  of  the  disturbance,  as 
given  to  the  landlord,  on  whom  they  called  in  great 
consternation,  is  as  distinct  as  any  ehost  storv  could  be. 
The  BoctonuJ  visitor  is  heard  ^Mng  aboirt  the  hooae 
when  the  inhabitants  are  in  bed;  and  Mr.  Jones,  who 
is  a  man  of  by  no  means  nervous  constitution,  declares 
he  has  several  times  seen  a  light  flickering  on  one  of  the 
walls.     Mrs.  Jones  is  equally  certain  that  she  has  heard 
a  man  with  creaking  Bhoea  walking  in  the  bed-room 
above  her  own,  when  no  man  was  on  the  premises  (or 
at  least  ought  to  be),  and  ^was  nearly  killed  with  the 
fright'    To  the  servant  maid,  however,  was  vouchsafed 
the  unenvied  honour  of  seeing  this  restless  night  visitor; 
she  declares  she  has  repeatedly  had  her  bed-room  doox 
unbolted  at  night,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  twc 
o'clock — the  period  when  such  beings  usually  make 
their  promenades — by  something  in  human  semblance; 
she  cannot  particulanze  his  dr^  but  describes  it  as 
something  antique,  and  of  a  &shion  '  lang  syne  gane,' 
and  to  some  extent  corresponding  to  that  of  uie  andeni 
Calendars,  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  housa     She 
further  says,  he  is  '  a  whiskered  gentleman'  (we  give  her 
own  words),  which  whiskered  gentleman  has  gone  the 
length  of  taking  her  bed,  and,  she  believes^  would 


haTe  shaksa  herself  also^  but  that  ahe  iolrariab]^  p^ 
her  head  under  the  clothes  when  she  sees  him  approMich. 
Mrs.  Jones  declares  she  believes  in  the  appearance  ol 
the  whiskered  gentleman^. and  she  had  made  up  her 
mind,  the  night  before  she  called  on  her  landlord,  to 
leap  out  of  the  window  (and  it  is  not  a  trifle  that  will 
make  people  leap  out  of  the  windows),  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  room.  The  effect  of  the  '  flickering  light*  on 
Mr.  Jones  was  quite  terriflc,  causing  excessive  tremblings 
and  the  complete  doubling  up  of  his  whole  bodj  into  % 
round  ball,  fike." — Bristol  Times, 

"Bristol  Times  Office^ 
3rd  June,  1816. 
"Madam, — ^In  reply  to  your  inquiries  respecting  thi» 
ghost  story,  I  have  to  assure  you  that  tho  whoto 
a&ir  remains  wrapped  in  the  same  mysteiy  aa  when 
chronicled  in  the  pages  of  the  Bristol  Times. 

*I  am^  "MtjAnxinj 

"  Yours  obediently, 

"  The  Eniraa.* 

I  subsequently  wrote  to  Mrs  Jones,  who  I  found 
was  not  a  very  dexterous  scribe,  but  she  conflrmed  ther 
above  account,  adding,  however,  that  the  Bev.  Mr.  --> 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  said  I  had  better  write  to 
him  about  it,  and  that  he  does  not  believe  in  suoh  things. 
Of  course,  he  does  not ;  and  it  would  have  been  uaelesB 
to  have  asked  his  opinion. 

There  never  was,  perhaps,  a  more  fearless  human 
being  than  Madame  Crottfried,  the  Empoisonneuse  ol 
Bremen;  at  least,  she  felt  no  remorse — she  feared 
nothing  but  discovery;  and  yet,  when  after  years  of  suc- 
cessful crime,  she  was  at  length  arrested,  she  related, 
that  soon  after  the  death  of  her  flrst  husband,  Milten- 
burff  whom  she  had  poisoned,  as  she  was  standing  in 
tlie  dusk  of  the  eve^  in  her  dsa.wmg.Tom^tib» 
suddenly  saw  a  bright  light  hovering  at  no  great  dia* 
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Inea  ibore  ihe  floor,  wHch  advanced  towarcb  hear  bed- 
loom  dooTy  and  then  disappeared.  This  phenomenon 
oocomd  on  three  aaccessiye  evenings.  On  another 
oooasion,  she  saw  a  shadowy  appearance  hovering  near 
her,  ''Ach!  denke  ich,  das  ist  Miltenburs,  seine  £r»- 
cheimmg  l^-Alas!  thought  I,  that  is  the  ^ost  of  Mil- 
tenbnrg !  **  Yet  did  not  this  withhold  her  mnrderotiB 
hand. 

The  ladj  who  met  with  the  cnrions  adventure  in 
Petersburg^  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  had  no 
light  in  her  room;  jet  she  saw  the  watch  distinctly  by 
the  old  woman's  lights  though  of  what  nature  it  waci^ 
she  does  not  know.  Of  the  lights  seen  over  graves^ 
fiimiliarly  called  corpse  ecmdles,  I  have  spoken  elsewhere; 
as  also  of  the  luminous  form  perceived  by  Billing,  in 
the  garden  at  Colmar,  as  mentioned  by  Baron  "Yon 
Beichenbach.  Most  people  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
Badiant  Boy,  seen  by  Lord  Oaatlereagh,  an  apparition 
which  the  owner  of  the  castle  admitted  to  have  been 
visible  to  many  others.  Dr.  Kemer  mentions  a  very 
similar  £EuHi,  wherein  an  advocate  and  his  wife  were 
awakened  by  a  noise  and  a  light,  and  saw  a  beautifbl 
oluld  enveloped  by  the  sort  of  glory  that  is  seen  surround- 
ing the  heads  of  saint&  It  disappeared,  and  they  never 
had  a  repetition  of  the  phenomenon,  which  they  after- 
wards heard  was  believed  to  recur  every  seven  years  in 
that  house,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  cruel  murder 
of  a  diild  by  his  mother. 

To  these  instances  I  will  add  an  aooonnt  of  the 
ghost  seen  in  0 —  Castle,  copied  from  the  handwriting 
of  C.  M.  H.,  in  a  book  of  manuscript  extracts^  dated 
C—  Castle,  December  22nd,  1824;  and  furnished  to 
me  by  a  Mend  of  the  &mily. 

^  In  order  to  introduce  my  readers  to  the  haunted 
room,  I  will  mention  that  it  forms  part  of  the  old 
house,  with  windows  looking  into  the  court,  which  in 
early  times  was  deemed  a  neoessaiy  security  against  an 
floemy.    It  fuiyoins  a  tower  built  by  the  Bomans  fiv 
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defence;  for  0 —  was  properly  more  a  border  tower  than 
a  castle  of  any  consideration.  There  is  a  winding  stair* 
ease  in  this  tower,  and  the  walls  are  from  ei^t  to  ten 
feet  thick. 

^  When  the  times  became  more  peaceable,  oar  an;* 
oestors  enlarged  the  arrow-slit  windows,  and  added  to 
that  part  of  the  building  which  looks  towards  the  river 
Eden;  the  view  of  which,  with  its  beautiful  banks,  we 
now  enjoy.  But  many  additions  and  alterations  have 
been  made  since  that. 

''  To  return  to  the  room  in  question;  I  must  observe 
that  it  is  by  no  means  remote  or  solitary,  being  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  chambers  that  are  constantly 
inhabited.  It  is  accessible  by  a  passage  cut  through  a 
wall  eight  feet  in  thickness,*' and  its  dimensions  are 
twenty-one  by  eighteen.  One  side  of  the  wainscoting 
is  covered  with  tapestry,  the  remainder  is  decorated 
with  old  family  pictures,  and  some  ancient  pieces  of 
embroidery,  probably  the  handiwork  of  nuns.  Over  a 
press,  which  has  doors  of  Venetian  glass,  is  an  ancient 
oaken  figure,  with  a  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  which  waa 
one  of  those  formerly  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Carlisle,  to  represent  guards.  There  used  to  be  also  aa 
old-fashioned  bed  and  some  dark  furniture  in  this  room; 
but,  so  many  were  the  complaints  of  those  who  slept 
there,  that  I  was  induced  to  replace  some  of  these 
articles  of  furniture  by  more  modem  ones,  in  the  hope 
of  removing  a  certain  air  of  gloom,  whidi  I  thought 
might  have  given  rise  to  the  unaccountable  reports  of 
apparitions  and  extraordinary  noises  which  were 
constantly  reaching  us.  But  I  regret  to  say  I  did  not 
succeed  in  banishing  the  nocturnal  visitor,  which  still 
continues  to  disturb  our  Mends. 

''I  shall  pass  over  numerous  instances,  and  select 
one  as  being  especially  remarkable,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  apparition  having  been  seen  by  a  clergy. 
man  well  known  and  highly  respected  in  this  county, 
whfl^  not  nz  weeks  ago^  repeated  the  oircamstaaoei  to 
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a  compaD  J  of  twenty  j^eaona,  amongst  whom 

some  who  had  preTionaly  heen  entire  diabelieveni  in 

such  appearanoea 

"  The  best  way  of  giving  you  these  particulana^  -will 
be  by  subjoining  an  extract  from  my  joninal,  entered 
at  the  time  the  event  occurred. 

''Sept.  8,  1803. — ^Amongst  other  goests  invited   to 
C —  Castle,  came  the  Kev.  Henry  A.  of  Eedbnrgfa,  axMl 
rector  of  Greystoke,  with  Mrs.  A.,  his  wife,  who  viras  a 
Miss  S.,  of  TTlverstone.     According  to  previous    ar- 
rangements, they  were  to  have  remained  with  us  some 
days;  but  their  visit  was  cut  short  in  a  very  xmexpected 
manner.     On  tl\e  morning  after  their  arrival,  we  were 
all   assembled  at  break&st,  when  a  chaise  and  four 
dashed  up  to  the  door  in  such  haste,  that  it  knocked 
down  part  of  the  fence  of  my  flower-garden.     Our 
curiosity  was,  of  course,  awakened  to  know  who  conld 
be  aiTiving  at  so  early  an  hour;  when,  happening  to 
turn  my  eyes  towards  Mr.  A.^  I  observed  that  he  ap- 
peared extremely  agitated.     '  It  is  our  carriage  1*  said 
he;  'I  am  very  sorry,  but  we  must  absolutely  leave 
you  this  morning.' 

"  We  naturally  felt  and  expressed  considerable  sur- 
prise, as  well  as  regret,  at  this  unexpected  departure; 
representing  that  we  had  invited  Colonel  and  Mrs.  S., 
some  Mends  whom  Mr.  A.  particularly  desired  to  meet^ 
to  dine  with  us  on  that  day.  Our  expostulations,  how- 
ever, were  vain;  the  breakflELst  was  no  sooner  over 
than  they  departed,  leaving  us  in  consternation  to  con* 
jecture  what  could  possibly  have  occasioned  so  sudden 
an  alteration  in  their  arrangements.  I  really  felt  quite 
uneasy  lest  anything  should  have  given  them  offenoe; 
and  we  reviewed  all  the  occurrences  of  the  precedii\g 
evening,  in  order  to  discover,  if  offence  there  waa^ 
whence  it  had  arisen.  But  our  pains  were  vain;  and, 
after  talking  a  great  deal  about  it  for  some  days,  other 
<nrcumstances  banished  the  matter  from  our  minda 
\  ''It  was  not  till  we  sometime  afterwards  visited,  tlio 
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part  of  the  oonnty  in  which  Mr,  A*  zesidee,  that  w« 
learnt  the  real  cause  of  his  sadden  departure  &om  0—^ 
The  relation  of  the  fact;  as  it  here  follows^  is  in  his  own 
words: — 

" '  Soon  after  we  went  to  bed,  we  fell  asleep :  it  might 
be  between  one  and  two  in  the  morning  when  I  awoka 
I  observed  that  the  fire  was  totally  extinguished;  but, 
although  that  was  the  case,  and  we  had  no  light,  I  saw 
a  glimmer  in  the  centre  of  the  room^  which  suddenly 
increased  to  a  bright  flama  I  looked  out,  apprehend- 
ing that  sometMng  had  caught  fire;  when,  to  my 
amazement,  I  beheld  a  beautifbl  boy,  clothed  in  whiter 
with  bright  locks,^  resembling  gol^  standing  by  my 
bed-flide,  in  which  position  he  remained  some  minutes, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  me  with  a  mild  and  beneyolent 
expression.  He  then  glided  gently  away  towards  the 
side  of  the  chimney,  where  it  is  obidous  there  is  no 
possible  egress,  and  entirely  disappeared.  I  foimd 
myself  again  in  total  darkness,,  and  all  remained  quiet 
until  the  usual  hour  of  rising.  I  declare  this  to  be  a 
true  account  of  what  I  saw  at  0 —  Castle,  upon  my 
word  as  a  dergyman.'" 

I  am  acquainted  with  some  of  the  family^  and  with 
several  of  the  fidends  of  Mr.  A.,  who  is  still  alive, 
though  now  an  old  man,  and  I  can  most  positively 
assert  that  his  own  conviction,  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  this  appearance,  has  remained  ever  unshaken. 

The  circumstance  made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
his  mind,  and  he  never  willingly  speaks  of  it;  but 
when  he  does,  it  is  always  with  the  greatest  seriousness, 
and  he  never  shrinks  from  avowing  his  beliei^  that 
what  he  saw  admits  of  no  other  interpretation  than  th<iu 
one  he  then  put  upon  it. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  in  this  department  of  th^ 
phenomena  of  ghost-seeing,  namely,  the  lights  that  fre- 
quently accompany  the  apparitions,  there  is  anything 
80  worthy  of  ridicule  as  Oroseand  other  such  commen- 
seem  to  think. 


Of  Gody  ih6  micreatedy  we  know  nothing;  bnt  tiie 
created  spirit^  man,  we  cannot  conceive  of  independent 
of  some  organism  or  organ,  however  different  that  organ 
may  be  to  those  which  form  onr  means  of  apprehension 
and  commnnication  at  present.     This  organ  we  may 
imppoBe  to  be  that  pervading  ether,  which  is  now  the 
germ  of  what  St.  Paul  calls  our  spiritual  body,  the  astrcd 
spirit  of  the  mystics,  the  nerve-apirit  of  the  clear-seers; 
tlie  fbndamental  body,  of  which  the  external  fleshly 
body  is  but  the  copy  and  husk — an  organ  comprehend- 
ing a31  those  distincb  ones  which  we  now  possess,  in  the 
one  universal,  or,  as  some  of  the  Qerman  physiologists 
call  it,  the  cerUral  sense,  of  which  we  occasionally  obtain 
some  glimpses  in  somnambulism  and  in  other  peculiar 
states  of  nervous  derangement;   especially  where  the 
ordinary  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  feeling,  &c.  are  in 
abeyance;  an  effect  which  Dr.  Ennemoser  considers  to 
be  produced  by  a  change  of  polarity,  the  external  peii- 
pbery  of  the  nerves  taking  on  a  negative  state;  and 
which  Dr.  Passavant  describes  as  the  retreating  of  the 
ether  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  so  that  the 
nerves  no  longer  receive  impressions,  or  convey  infor- 
mation to  the  brain;  a  condition  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  various  causes,  as,  excess  of  excitement,  g^eat 
elevation  of  the  spirit,  as  we  see  in  the  ecstatics  and 
martyn^   or  over-irritation  producing  consequent  ex- 
haustion; and  also  artificially,  by  certsun  manipula- 
tions, narcotics,  and  other  influences.    All  somnambules 
of  the  highest  order — and  when  I  make  use  of  this  ex- 
pression, I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  allude  to  the  subjects 
of  mesmeric  experiments,  but  to  those  extraordinaiy 
cases  of  disease,  the  particulars  of  which  have  be^i  rfr- 
oorded  by  various  continental  physicians  of  eminence- 
all  persons  in  that  condition  describe  themselves  as 
hearing  and  se^,  not  by  their  ordinAry  organs,  but 
by  some  means,  the  idea  of  which  they  cannot  convej 
forther  than  that  they  axe  pervaded  by  light;  and  that 
this  18  not  the  ordma/ry  physical  lij^t  is  evident^ 
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much  as  that  they  generaUy  see  best  in  the  dark^  a  re- 
markable instance  of  which  I  myself  witnessed. 

I  never  had  the  slightest  idea  of  this  internal  light 
till^  in  the  way  of  experiment,  I  inhaled  the  sulphuzio 
ether;  but  I  am  now  very  weJl  able  to  conceive  it;  for 
after  first  feeling  an  agreeable  warmth  pervading  my 
limbs,  my  next  sensation  was  to  find  myself  I  cannot 
say  in  tins  heavenly  light,  for  the  light  was  in  me — ^T 
was  pervaded  by  it ;  it  was  not  perceived  by  my  eye% 
which  were  dosed,  but  perceived  internally,  I  cannot 
tell  how.  Of  what  nature  this  heavenly  light  was,  and 
I  cannot  forbear  calling  it  heavenly,  for  it  was  like  no- 
thing on  earth — ^I  know  not,  nor  how  far  it  may  be 
related  to  those  luminous  emanations  occasionally  seen 
around  ecstatics,  saints,  martyrs,  and  dying  persons;  or 
to  the  fiames  seen  by  somnambules  issuing  firom  various 
objects,  or  to  those  observed  by  Von  Beichenbach's 
patients  proceeding  fl'om  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  iiOs, 
But  at  all  events,  since  the  process  which  Tnaintji.ins 
life  is  of  the  nature  of  combustion,  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  amazed  at  the  presence  of  luminous  emanations; 
and  as  we  are  the  subjects  of  various  electrical  pheno- 
mena^  nobody  is  surprised  when,  on  combing  their  hair 
or  pulling  off  their  silk  stockings,  they  hear  a  crackling 
noise  or  even  see  sparks. 

Light,  in  short,  is  a  phenomenon  which  goemc  con- 
nected with  all  forms  of  liie;  and  I  need  not  here  refer 
to  that  emitted  by  glow-worms,  fire-fiies,  and  those 
marine  animals  which  illuminate  the  sea.  The  eyes  also 
of  many  a.niTna1s  shine  with  a  light  which  is  not  merely 
a  reflected  one;  as  has  been  ascertained  by  Rengger, 
a  German  naturalist,  who  found  himself  able  to  distin- 
guish objects  in  the  most  profound  darkness  by  the 
flaming  eyes  of  a  South  American  monkey. 

''The  seeing  of  a  dear-seer,"  says  Dr.  Passavant, 
"  may  be  called  a  solar  seeing^  for  he  lights  and  inter- 
penetrateB  his  object  with  his  awn  organic  light,  viz.,  his 
ttCKVoue  ether,  whidi  becomes  the  oigan  of  the  spixit  j 
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and  nndor  oertain  circumstazices  this  arganio    liglit 
beoomes  Tisible,  as  in  those  abore  allTided  to.      Per- 
sons reoovering  from  deep  swoons  and  tranoes    fte- 
qnently  describe  themselves  as  having  been  in    tlus 
region  of  light — this  light  of  the  spirit,  if  I  may  so 
call  it — this  palace  of  light,  in  which  it  dwells,  wluch 
wiU  hereafter  be  its  proper  light;  for  the  physical  or 
solar  light,  which  serves  ns  whilst  in  the  fledi,  will  be 
no  longer  needed,  when  ont  of  it,  nor  probably  be  per- 
ceived by  the  spirit,  Which  will  then,  I  repeat,  be  a 
li^t  to  itself:  and  as  this  organic  light,  this  germ  of 
onr  fhtore  spiritual  body,  occasionally  becomes  partially 
▼isible  now,  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  great  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  that  it  may  under  given  drcum- 
•tances  be  so  heresufter. 

The  use  of  the  word  light  in  the  Scriptures,  must  not 
be  received  in  a  purely  symbolical  sense.  We  shall 
dwell  in  light,  or  we  diall  dwell  in  darkness,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  have  shaken  off  the  bonds  that  chain  us  to 
the  earth ;  according,  in  short,  to  our  moral  state,  we 
shall  be  pure  and  bright,  or  impure  and  dark. 

Monsieur  Arago  mentions  in  his  treatise  on  lightning 
and  the  electrical  fluid,  that  all  men  are  not  equally 
jnisceptible  of  it;  and  that  there  are  different  degrees  of 
teoeptiviiy,  verging  from  total  iosensibility  to  the  ex- 
treme opposite;  and  he  also  remarks  that  animals  axe 
more  susceptible  to  it  than  men.  He  says,  the  fluid 
will  pass  through  a  chain  of  persons,  of  whom  perhaps 
one,  though  forming  only  the  second  link,  will  be  wholly 
insensible  to  the  shock.  Such  persons  would  be  rarely 
struck  by  lightning;  whilst  another  would  be  in  as 
geat  danger  from  a  flash  as  if  he  were  made  of  metaL 
Thus  it  is  not  only  the  situation  of  a  man  during  a 
storm,  but  also  his  physical  constitution,  that  regulates 
the  amount  of  his  penl.  The  horse  and  the  dog  are 
particularly  susceptible. 

Now,  this  varying  susceptibility  is  analogous  to,  if 
not  the  veiy  same^  that  causes  the  vaiying  susceptibiKty 
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to  snch  phenomena  a&  I  am  treating  of;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  know  tliat  in  all  times,  horses  and  dogs 
have  been  reputed  to  have  the  Acuity  of  seeing  spirits; 
and  when  persons  who  have  the  second  sight  see  a 
Yudoiiy  these  animals,  if  in  contact  with  tibiem,  per- 
ceiye  it  alsO;  and  frequently  evince  symptoms  of 
great  terror.  We  also  here  find  the  explanation 
of  another  mystery,  namely,  what  the  Germaos  call 
anstechrngt  and  the  English  sceptics  when  aUud- 
ing  to  these  phenomena,  corUagion — ^meaning  simply 
ioniaffums/ear;  but  as  when  several  persons  form  a 
ehain,  the  shock  from  an  electrical  machine  will  pass 
through  the  whole  of  them;  so,  if  one  person  is  in  such 
a  state  as  to  become  sensible  of  an  apparition  or  some 
similar  phenomenon,  he  may  be  able  to  communicate 
that  power  to  another;  and  thus  has  arisen  the  convic- 
tion amongst  the  Highlanders,  that  a  seer  by  touching 
a  person  near  him,  enables  him  frequently  to  participate 
in  his  vision. 

A  little  girl,  in  hiunble  life,  called  Mary  Delves,  <^ 
a  highly  nervous  temperament,  has  been  frequently 
punished  for  saying  that  the  cat  was  on  fire;  and  that 
she  saw  flames  issuing  from  various  persons  and  objects. 

"With  regard  to  the  perplexing  subject  of  corpse 
lights,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  attending  it  if 
they  always  remarued  stationary  over  the  graves;  but 
it  seems  very  well  established  that  that  is  not  the  casa 
There  are  numerous  stories,  proceeding  from  very  re- 
spectable quarters,  proviog  the  contrary;  and  I  have 
heard  two  from  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  bom  in 
Wales^  which  I  will  relate. 

A  lemale  relation  of  his  had  occasion  to  go  to  Abe* 
zyBtwith,  which  was  about  twenty  miles  from  her  home^ 
on  horseback;  and  she  started  at  a  very  early  hour 
for  that  purpose,  with  her  j&ther^s  servant.  When 
they  had  nearly  reached  the  half-way,  fearing  the  man 
might  be  wanted  at  home,  she  bade  him  return,  as  she 
^ras  approaching  the  spot  where  the   setrvant  of  ths 
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lady  she  was  going  to  Tisit  was  to  meet  her,  m  order 
to  escort  her  the  other  hal£  The  man  had  not  long 
left  her,  when  she  saw  a  light  coming  towards  her,  the 
nature  of  which  she  suspected;  it  moved,  according^  to 
her  description,  steadily  on,  about  three  feet  fcoxn.  the 
ground.  Somewhat  awe  struck,  she  turned  her  lioree 
out  of  the  bridle-road,  along  which  it  was  coming;,  in- 
tending to  wait  till  it  had  passed;  but,  to  her  dismay; 
just  as  it  came  opposite  to  her  it  stopped,  and  there 
remained  perfectly  £b:ed  for  nearly  half  an  hourj  at 
the  end  of  which  period  it  moved  on  as  before. 

The  servant  presently  came  up,  and  she  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  her  Mend,  where  she  related  what  she 
had  seen.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  very  servant 
who  came  to  meet  her,  was  taken  ill  and  died;  his 
body  was  carried  along  that  road;  and  at  the  very 
spot  where  the  light  had  paused,  an  accident  occurre<^ 
which  caused  a  delay  of  half  an  hour. 

The  other  story  was  as  follows: — ^A  servant  in  the 
fiunily  of  Lady  Davis,  my  informant's  aunt,  had  occa- 
sion to  start  early  for  market.  Being  in  the  kitchen, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  taking  his  break- 
fast alone,  when  everybody  else  was  in  bed,  he  was 
surprised  at  hearing  a  sound  of  heavy  feet  on  the  stairs 
above;  and  opening  the  door  to  see  who  it  could  be,  he 
was  struck  with  alarm  at  perceiving  a  great  light,  much 
brighter  than  could  have  been  shed  by  a  candle,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  heard  a  violent  thmnp  as  if  some 
very  heavy  body  had  hit  the  clock,  which  stood  on  the 
landings  Aware  of  the  nature  of  the  light,  the  man 
did  not  wait  its  further  descent,  but  rushed  out  of  the 
house;  whence  he  presently  saw  it  issue  from  the  front 
door,  and  proceed  on  its  way  to  the  churchyard. 

As  his  mistress.  Lady  D.,  was  at  that  period  in  hei: 
bed,  ill,  he  made  no  doubt  that  her  death  impended; 
and  when  he  returned  from  the  market  at  night,  hia 
first  question  was  whether  she  was  yet  alive;  and 
though  he  was  informed  she  was  better^  he  declared  hia 
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4X>nyiction  that  slie  would  die,  aUeging  as  his  reason 
what  he  had  seen  in  the  morning;  a  narration  which 
led  everybody  else  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  lady  however  recovered;  but  within  a  fortnight 
another  member  of  the  ^unily  died;  and  as  his  ooffin 
was  brought  down  the  stairs,  the  bearers  ran  it  violently 
agaiBst  the  clock;  upon  wMch  the  man  instantly  ex- 
daimed,  "  That  is  the  very  noise  I  heard  1" 

I  ooidd  relate  numerous  stories  wherein  the  appear^ 
anoe  of  a  ghost  was  accompanied  by  a  lights  but  as 
there  is  nothing  that  distinguishes  them  from  those 
above-mentioned^  I  will  not  dilate  further  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  on  which,  perhaps^  I  have  said 
enough  to  suggest  to  the  minds  of  my  readers,  that 
although  we  know  little  how  such  things  are,  we  do 
know  enough  of  analogous  phenomena  to  enable  us  ta 
believe,  at  least,  their  possibility. 

I  confess  I  find  mud^i  less  difficulty  in  conceiving  the 
existence  of  such  &cts  as  those  above  described,  than 
those  of  another  dass^  of  which  we  meet  with  occar 
aional  instancea 

For  example,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  station  ia 
Ireland,  was  one  day  walking  along  the  road,  when  he 
met  a  very  old  man,  apparently  a  peasant,  though  well 
dressed,  and  looking  as  if  he  had  on  his  Sunday  habili* 
ments.  His  great  age  attracted  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion, the  more  that  he  could  not  help  wondering  at  the 
alertness  of  his  movements,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
was  ascending  the  hilL  He  consequently  accosted  him, 
inquiiing  his  name  and  residence;  and  was  answered, 
that  his  name  was  Elirkpatrick,  and  that  he  lived  at 
a  cottage,  which  he  pointed  out.  Whereupon,  the 
gentleman  expressed  lus  surprise  that  he  should  be 
unknown  to  him,  since  he  &ncied  he  had  been  ap- 
quainted  with  every  man  on  his  estata  "  It  is  odd 
70a  have  never  seen  me  before;,''  returned  the  old  man.; 
**  for  I  walk  here  every  day." 

"^How  old  are  you  I  asked  the  gentleman. 
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**  I  am  one  hundred  and  five/'  answered  tbe  ofher; 
*«nd  have  been  here  all  my  life." 

After  afewmore  words  they  parted;  and  the  gentleman 
proceeding  towards  some  labourers  in  a  neighbouring 
field,  inquired  if  they  knew  an  old  man  of  the  name  of 
Kirkpatrick.  They  did  not;  but  on  addressing  the 
question  to  some  older  tenants,  they  said, "  Oh,  yes;"  they 
had  known  him,  and  had  been  at  his  funeral;  he  had 
lived  at  the  cottage  on  the  hill,  but  had  been  dead 
twenty  years. 

"  How  old  was  he  when  he  diedf  inquired  the  gentle- 
man, much  amazed. — **  He  was  eighty-five,"  said  they; 
10  that  the  old  man  gave  the  age  that  he  would  have 
reached  had  he  survived  to  the  period  of  this  rencontre. 

This  curious  incident  is  furnished  by  the  gentleman 
himseff,  and  all  he  can  say  is,  that  it  certainly  occurred, 
and  that  he  is  quite  unable  to  explain  it.  He  was  in 
perfect  health  at  the  time,  and  had  never  heard  of  this 
man  in  his  life,  who  had  been  dead  several  years  before 
the  estate  came  into  his  possession. 

The  following  is  another  curious  story.  The  original 
will  be  found  in  the  register  of  the  church  named,  from 
which  it  has  been  copied  for  my  use: — 

Extract  from  the  Begister  in  Brisley  Church,  Norfolk. 

"December  12th,  1706.— I  Robert  Withers,  M.A., 
Ticar  of  Crately,  do  insert  here  a  story  which  I  had 
from  tmdoubted  hands;  for  I  have  all  the  moral  cer- 
tainty of  the  truth  of  it  possible: — 

"  Mr.  Grose  went  to  see  l^fr.  Shaw  on  the  2nd  of 
August  last.  As  they  sat  talking  in  the  evening,  says 
Mr.  Shaw  'on  the  21st  of  the  last  month,  as  I  was 
smoking  my  pipe,  and  reading  in  my  study,  between 
eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  in  comes  Mr.  Kayloi 
ttmnerly  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  but  had  been 
•ead  fufi  four  years.^  When  I  saw  him  I  was  not 
Huch  affirighted,  ana  I  asked  him  to  sit  down,  which 
acooixlingly  he  did,  for  about  two  hours,  and  we  talked 
k^ther.     I  asked  him  how  it  &red  with  himi  ho 
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said  *Yeiij  ^welL'  'Were  any  of  our  old  aoquaintanoe 
irith  himf  *NoP  (at  which  I  was  much  concerned;) 
*  but  Mr.  Orchard  will  be  withme  soon  and  yourself  not 
long  after.'  As  he  was  going  away,  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  stay  a  little  longer^  but  he  refused.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  call  again.  ^No;*  he  had  but  three 
days  leave  of  absence,  and  he  had  other  business. 

"  N.B. — ^Mr.  Orchard  died  soon  after.  Mr.  Shaw  is 
now  dead,  he  was  formerly  fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
an  ingenious  good  man.  I  knew  him  there;  but  at  his 
death  he  had  a  coll^  living  in  Oxfordshire,  and  here 
he  saw  the  apparition." 

An  eztrEU)rdinary  circumstance  occurred  some  years 
ago,  in  which  a  very  pious  and  very  eminent  Scotch 
minister,  Ebenezer  Brown,  of  Inverkeithing,  was  oon- 
oemed.  A  person  of  ill  character  in  the  neighbourhood 
having  died,  the  family  very  shortly  afterwards  came  to 
Imn,  to  complain  of  some  exceedingly  impleasant  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  room  in  which  the 
dissolution  had  taken  place,  which  rendered  it  unin- 
habitable, and  requesting  his  assistance.  All  that  is 
known  by  his  family  of  what  followed  is,  that  he  went 
and  entered  the  room  alone;  came  out  again  in  a  state 
of  considerable  excitement  and  in  a  great  perspiration; 
took  off  his  coat,  and  re-entered  the  room;  a  great 
noise,  and,  I  believe  voices  were  then  heard  by  the 
&mily,  who  remained  during  the  whole  time  at  the  door; 
when  he  came  out  finally,  it  was  evident  that  something 
very  extraordinary  had  taken  place;  what  it  was,  he 
said,  he  could  never  disclose;  but  that  perhaps  after  his 
death  some  paper  might  be  found  upon  t^e  subject. 
None,  however^  as  fitr  as  I  can  learn,  has  been  dLs- 
oovered. 

A  circumstance  of  a  very  singular  nature  is  asserted 
to  have  occurred,  not  very  many  years  back  in  regard 
to  a  professor  in  the  College  of  A — ,  who  had  seduced 
a  girl  and  afterwards  married  another  woman.  The  girl 
became  troublesome  to  him,  and  being  found  murd  jred 
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after  liaving  been  last  seen  in  his  campany,  he  mm 
suspected  of  having  been  some  way  ooncemed  in  the 
crime;  but  the  strange  thing  is,  that,  from  that  period,  he 
retired  every  evening  at  a  particular  hour  to  a  oertain 
room,  where  he  stayed  great  part  of  the  night,  and  where 
it  was  declared  that  her  voice  was  distinctly  heard  in 
conversation  with  him.  A  strange  wild  storyi  which  I 
give  as  I  have  it,  without  pretending  to  any  explanation 
of  the  belief  that  seems  to  have  prevailed,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  koep  this  fearful  tryst. 

Visitations  of  this  description,  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  deceased  person  is  still,  in  some  way  incom- 
prehensible to  ufl^  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  are  more 
perplexing  than  any  of  the  stories  I  meet  with.  In  the 
time  of  Frederick  IL,  of  Prussia,  the  cook  of  a  Catholic 
priest,  residing  at  a  village  named  Quarrey,  died,  and  he 
took  another  in  her  place;  but  the  poor  woman  had  no 
peace  or  rest  from  the  interference  of  her  predecessor, 
insomuch  that  she  resigned  her  situation,  and  the 
minister  might  almost  have  done  without  any  servant 
at  alL  The  fires  were  lighted,  and  the  rooms  swept 
and  arranged,  and  all  the  needful  services  periormed,  by 
tmseen  handa  Numbers  of  people  went  to  witness  the 
phenomena,  till,  at  length,  the  story  reached  the  ears  of 
the  ]^g;  who  sent  a  captain  and  a  lieutenant  of  his 
guard  to  investigate  the  affidr.  As  they  approached 
the  house,  they  found  themselves  preceded  by  a  laarch, 
though  they  could  see  *io  musicians,  and  when  they 
entered  the  parlour  and  witnessed  what  was  going  on, 
the  captain  exclaimed, ''  If  that  doesn't  beat  the  devil  P 
upon  which  he  received  a  smart  slap  on  the  &oe^  from 
the  invisible  hand  that  was  arranging  the  furniture. 

In  consequence  of  this  affair,  the  house  was  pulled 
down,  by  the  King*s  orders,  and  another  residence  built 
fi>r  the  minister,  at  some  distance  firom  the  spot 

Now,  to  impose  on  Frederick  II.  would  have  been 
no  dight  matter,  as  regarded  the  probable  oonsequenoea; 
•nd  the  officers  of  his  guard  would  certainly  not  have 
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been  dlffponed  to  make  the  experiment;  and  it  is  no% 
likely  that  the  King  would  have  ordered  the  house  to 
bo  pxdied  down  without  being  thoronghly  satisfied  ol 
the  truth  of  the  report 

One  of  the  most  remaikable  stories  of  this  class  I 
know,  excepting,  indeed,  the  &mous  one  of  the  Grecian 
bride,  is  that  which  is  said  to  have  happened  at  Qrossen 
in  Silesia,  in  the  year  1659,  in  the  reign  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  Charlotte.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  an 
apothecary's  man,  called  Christopher  Monig,  a  native 
of  Serbest,  in  Anhalt,  died,  and  was  buried  with  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  But  to  the 
amazement  of  everybody,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he,  or 
at  least  what  appeared  to  be  himself  appeared  in  the 
shop,  where  he  would  sit  himself  down,  and  sometimes 
walk;  take  boxes,  pots,  and  glasses  from  the  shelve^ 
and  set  them  again  in  other  places;  sometimes  trying 
and  examining  the  goodness  of  the  medicines:  weigh 
them  with  the  scales,  pound  the  drugs  with  a  mighty 
noise;  nay,  serve  the  people  that  came  with  bills  to  the 
shop,  take  their  money  and  lay  it  up  in  the  counter;  in 
a  word,  do  all  things  that  a  journeyman  in  such  caaee 
used  to  do.  He  looked  very  ghostly  upon  his  former 
companions,  who  were  afraid  to  say  anything  to  him^ 
and  his  master  being  sick  at  that  time,  he  was  very 
troublesome  to  him.  At  last  he  took  a  doak  that  hung 
in  the  shop,  put  it  on  and  walked  abroad,  but  minding 
nobody  in  the  streets;  he  entered  into  some  of  the 
citizens^  houses,  especially  such  as  he  had  formerly 
known,  yet  spoke  to  no  one,  but  to  a  maid-servant^ 
whom  he  met  with  hard  by  the  churchyard,  whom  he 
ifesired  to  go  home  and  dig  in  a  lower  dumber  of  her 
master's  house,  where  she  would  find  an  inestimable 
treasure.  But  the  girl,  amazed  at  the  sight  of  him, 
swooned  away;  whereupon  he  lifted  her  up,  but  left  a 
mark  upon  her  in  so  doing  that  was  long  visibla  She 
£911  sick  in  consequence  of  the  fright,  and  having  told 
what  Monig  had  said  to  her,  they  dug  up  the  place  indU 
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qated,  bat  foimd  notluog  but  a  decayed  pot  wltlt  aii 
bemarites  or  bloodstone  in  it.  The  affior  making  a 
great  noise,  the  reigning  Princess  caused  the  man's  body 
to  be  taken  up;  which  being  done,  it  was  found  in  a 
state  of  putre&ction,  and  was  re-interred.  The  apothe- 
caiy  was  then  recommended  to  remove  everything  b^ 
longing  to  Monig;  his  linen,  clothes,  books^  &a,  after 
which,  the  apparition  left  the  house,  and  was  seen  n6 
mora 

The  &ct  of  the  man's  re-appearance  in  this  mannci 
was  considered  to  be  so  perfectly  established  at  the 
time^  that  there  was  actually  a  public  disputation  on 
the  subject,  in  the  Academy  of  Leipsic.  With  regard 
to  the  importance  the  apparition  attached  to  the  bloodr 
Btone^  we  do  not  know  but  that  there  may  be  truth  in 
the  persuasion,  that  this  gemis  possessed  of  someoccuU 
properties  of  much  more  value  than  its  beauty. 

The  story  of  the  Grecian  bride  is  stiU  more  wonr 
derful,  and  yet  it  comes  to  us  surprisingly  well  aathen« 
ticated,  inasmuch  as  the  details  were  forwarded  by  the 
prefect  of  the  city  in  which  the  thing  occurred,  to  the 

before  the  Emperor  ELadrian;  and  as  it  was  not  the 
custom  to  mystify  Boman  Emperors,  we  are  constrained 
to  believe  that  what  the  pr^ect  and  pro-consul  com- 
municated to  him,  they  had  good  reason  for  believing 
themselves. 

It  appears  ih&t  a  gentleman  called  Demostratos^  and 
Charito,  his  wife,  had  a  daughter  called  Fhilinnioo, 
who  died;  and  that  about  six  months  afterwards,  a 
youth  nanied  Maehates,  who  had  come  to  visit  them, 
was  surprised,  on  retiring  to  the  apartments  destined  tp 
strangers,  by  receiving  the  visits  of  a  young  maiden,  who 
eats  and  drinks,  and  exchanges  gifts  with  him.  Some 
IKiddent  having  taken  the  nurse  that  way,  she,  amaaed 
|)y  th^  sight,  summons  her  master  and  mistress  to 
behold  their  daughter,  who  is  there  sitting  with  the 
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Of  oocaue^  they  do  not  believe  her;  bat  at  length, 
wearied  by  her  importunities,  the  mother  folloira  her 
to  the  gaest's  chamber;  the  young  people^  however,  are 
DOW  asleep,  and  the  door  closed;  but  looldng  through 
the  key-hole,  she  perceives  what  she  believes  to  be  her 
daughter.  Still  unable  to  credit  her  senses^  she  resolves 
to  wait  till  moaning  before  disturbing  them;  but  when 
she  comes  again,  ihe  young  lady  has  departed;  whilst 
Machates,  on  b^ng  interrogated,  confesses  that  Philin* 
nion  had  been  with  him,  but  that  she  had  admitted  to 
him  that  it  was  unknown  to  her  parents.  Upon  this 
the  amazement  and  agitatioh  of  the  mother  were 
laturaUy  very  great,  especially  when  Machates  showied 
/ter  a  ring  which  the  girl  had  given  him,  and  a  bodice 
which  she  had  left  behind  her;  and  his  amazement  wai 
no  less,  when  he  heard  the  stoiy  they  had  to  tell.  He^ 
however,  promised  that  if  she  returned  the  next  nighty 
he  would  let  them  see  her;  for  he  found  it  impossible  to 
believe  that  his  bride  was  their  dead  daughter.  Hs 
suspected,  on  the  contrary,  that  some  thieves  had 
stripped  her  body  of  the  clothes  and  ornaments  in 
whi(di  she  had  been  buried,  and  that  the  girl  who  came 
to  his  room  had  bought  them.  When,  therefore^  she 
arrived,  his  servant  haviog  had  orders  to  summon  the 
fiither  and  mother,  they  came;  and  perceiving  that  it  was 
really  their  daughter,  they  fell  to  embracing  her,  with 
tears.  But  she  reproached  them  for  the  intrusion, 
ledaring  that  she  had  been  permitted  to  spend  three 
iays  witii  the  stranger  in  the  house  of  her  birth;  but 
that  now  she  must  go  to  the  appointed  place;  and  im* 
mediately  fell  down  dead,  and  the  dead  body  lay  ib&n 
visible  to  alL 

The  news  of  this  strange  event  soon  sipread  abroadi 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  crowds  of  people,  and  the 
prefect  was  obliged  to  take  measures  to  prevent  a 
tumuli  On  the  following  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
the  inhabitants  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  from 
thence  they  prooreded  to  the  vaults  in  order  to  asoeci* 
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tain  if  the  body  of  Philiimion  "wsa  where  H  had  beea 
deposited  six  months  before.  It  was  not;  but  on  ihe 
\3asr  there  lay  the  ring  and  cap  which  Machates  had 
presented  to  her  the  fbrst  night  she  visited  him;  show- 
ing that  she  had  returned  there  in  the  interim.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  DemocrateSy  where  thej 
saw  tiie  body  which  it  was  decreed  must  now  be  buried 
without  the  bounds  of  the  city.  Numerous  religious 
ceremonies  and  sacrifices  followed,  and  the  unfortunate 
Machatee^  seized  with  horror,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
li^ 

The  following  yery  siogular  circumstance  occurred 
in  this  country  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury; and  excited  at  the  time  considerable  attention ; 
the  more  so,  as  it  was  asserted  by  everybody  acquainted 
with  the  people  and  the  locality,  that  the  removal  of 
the  body  was  impossible,  by  any  recognised  means;  be- 
sides, that  no  one  would  have  had  the  hardihood  to 
attempt  such  a  feat : — 

*^  Mr.  William  Craighead,  author  of  a  popular  eystem 
of  arithmetic,  was  parish  schoolmaster  of  Monifieth, 
situated  upon  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  about  six  miles 
east  from  Dundee.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Craig- 
head was  then  a  young  man,  fond  of  a  fi.x>lic,  without 
being  very  scrupulous  about  the  mean£(,  or  calculating 
the  consequences.  There  being  a  lyke  wake  in  the 
neighbourhood,  attended  by  a  number  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  Craighead 
procured  a  confederate,  with  whom  he  concerted  a  plan 
to  draw  the  watchers  from  the  house,  or  at  least  fin>m 
the  room  wheie  the  corpse  lay.  Having  succeeded  in 
this,  he  dexterously  removed  the  dead  body  to  an  outer 
house,  while  his  companion  occupied  the  place  of  the 
eosFp&d  in  the  bed  where  it  had  laio.  It  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  confederates,  that  when  the  company 
was  re-assembled,  Craighead  was  to  join  them,  and  at  a 
ocmcerted  signal,  the  impostor  was  to  rise,  shrouded  like 
the  dead  man,  whilst  the  two  were  to  enjoy  the  tenor 
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and  alarm  of  iheir  oompanions.  Mr.  0.  came  in,  and 
after  being  some  time  seated,  the  signal  was  made^ 
bnt  met  no  attention ;  he  was  rather  surprised ;  it  was 
repeated,  and  still  neglected.  Mr.  0.,  in  his  torn,  now 
became  alarmed ;  for  he  conceived  it  impossible  that 
his  companion  could  have  &llen  asleep  in  that  situa* 
tion ;  his  uneasiness  became  insupportable ;  he  went  to 
the  bed,  and  found  his  friend  lifeless !  Mr.  0.*s  feelings, 
as  may  well  be  imagined,  now  entirely  overpowered 
Uim,  and  the  dreadful  &ct  waa  disclosed;  their  agitation 
was  extreme,  and  it  waa  &r  from  being  alleviated  when 
every  attempt  to  restore  animation  to  the  thoughtless 
young  man  proved  abortive.  As  soon  as  their  con- 
fusion would  permit,  an  inqiuiy  was  made  after  the 
original  corpse,  and  Mr.  C.  and  another  went  to  fetch 
it  in,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found.  The  alarm  and  con* 
stemation  of  the  company  was  now  redoubled;  for 
some  time,  a  few  suspected  that  some  hardy  fellow 
among  them  had  been  attempting  a  Rowland  for  an 
Oliver:  but  when  every  knowledge  of  it  was  most 
solemnly  denied  by  all  present,  their  situation  can  be 
more  easily  imagined  than  described;  that  of  Mr.  0. 
was  little  short  of  distraction;  dayli£;ht  came  wxtHout 
relieving  their  isigitation ;  no  trace  of  the  corpse  could 
be  discovered,  and  Mr.  C.  was  accused  as  the  primum 
mobile  of  all  that  had  happened ;  he  was  incapable  oi 
deeping,  and  wandered  several  days  and  nights  in 
search  of  the  body,  which  was  at  last  discovered  in  the 
parish  of  Tealing,  deposited  in  a  field  about  six  miles 
distant  from  the  place  from  whence  it  was  removed." 

''It  is  related,  that  this  extraordinary  aflGsdr  had 
a  strong  and  lasting  effect  upon  Mr.  0.'s  mind  and  oom* 
dnct ;  that  he  immediately  became  serious  and  thought 
iul,  and  ever  after  conducted  himself  with  great  pra- 
dence  and  sobriety." 

Amongst  what  are  called  sttperatUiona,  there  are  a 
great  many  cmious  ones,  attached  to  certain  fiunilies  ; 
and  from  some  members  of  these  families,  T  have  beta 
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mssured,  that  experience  has  resdered  it  impossible  for 
tLem  to  fofyeax  attaching  importance  to  these  per* 
niasions. 

A  very  remarkable  Gircumscance  occurred  lately  in 
iius  part  of  the  worlds  the  faucta  of  which  1  had  an 
opportnnity  of  being  well  acquainted  witL 

One  evening,  somewhere  about  Christmas^  at  the 
year  1844,  a  letter  was  sent  for  my  perusal,  which  had 
been  just  received  from  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
family  in  Perthshire.  The  Mend  who  sent  it  me,  aa 
eminent  literary  man,  said,  ^'Bead  the  enclosed;  and 
we  shall  now  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  if  any 
event  follows  the  prognostics."  The  information  con- 
tained in  the  letter  was  to  the  following  effect: — 

Miss  D.,  a  relative  of  the  present  lady  C,  who  had 
been  staying  some  time  with  the  Earl  and  Countess,  at 
their  seat,  near  Dundee,  was  invited  to  spend  a  &w 

days  at  O- Castle,  with  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 

A.  She  went,  and  whilst  she  was  dressiag  for  dinner, 
the  first  evening  of  her  arrival,  she  heard  a  strain  of 
lyiusic  under  her  window,  which  finally  resolved  itself 
into  a  well-defined  sound  of  a  drum.  When  her  maid 
oame  up  stairs^  she  made  some  inquiries  about  the 
drununer  that  was  playing  near  the  house;  but  the 
maid  knew  nothing  on  the  subject  For  the  moment 
the  circumstance  passed  from  Miss  D.'s  mind;  but 
recurring  to  her  again  during  the  dinner,  she  said, 
addressing  Lord  A.,  "  My  Lord,  who  is  your  drummer  T 
upon  which  his  lordship  turned  pale,  Lady  A.  looked 
distressed,  and  several  of  the  company,  who  all  heard 
the  question,  embarrassed;  whilst  the  lady,  perceiving 
that  shp  had  made  some  unpleasant  allusion,  although 
she  knew  not  to  what  their  feeliags  referred,  forebode 
further  inquiry  till  she  reached  the  drawing-room; 
when,  having  mentioned  the  circumstance  again  to  a 
member  of  the  family,  she  was  answered,  ^Whatl 
iave  you  never  heard  of  the  drunimei>boy  1"  "No;** 
leplied  Miss  D   "  who  in  the  world  is  he  P    "Why* 
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lulled,  the  other, ''  he  is  a  person  who  goes  about  the 
house  playing  his  drum,  whenever  there  is  a  death  im- 
(lending  in  the  fiBtmily.  The  last  time  he  was  heard, 
was  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  last  Countess  (the 
EarPs  former  wife) ;  and  that  is  why  Lord  A.  became 
so -pale  when  you  mentioned  it.  The  drummer  is  a 
yery  unpleasant  subject  in  this  £Eunily,  I  assure  you  f* 

Miss  D.  was  naturally  much  concerned,  and,  indeed, 
not  a  little  frightened  at  this  explanation,  and  her 
alarm  being  augmented  by  hearing  the  sounds  on  the 
following  day,  she  took  her  departure  from  0 
Pastle,  and  returned  to  Lord  C.'s,  stopping  on  her  way 
to  call  on  some  friends,  where  she  related  this  strange 
^rpumstsmce  to  the  family,  through  whom  the  informa- 
tion  reached  ma 

This  a&ir  was  very  generally  known  in  the  north,  and 
we  awaited  the  event  with  interest.  The  melancholy 
death  of  the  Countess  about  five  or  six  months  after- 
wards, at  Brighton,  sadly  verified  the  prognostic.  I 
have  heard  that  a  paper  was  found  in  her  desk  after 
her  death,  declaring  her  conviction  that  the  drum  was 
for  her;  and  it  has  been  suggested,  that  probably  the 
thing  preyed  upon  her  mind  and  caused  the  catastrophe; 
but)  in  the  first  place,  from  the  mode  of  her  death,  that 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  case ;  and,  in  the  second,  even 
if  it  were,  the  &ct  of  the  verification  of  the  prognoetio 
remains  unaffected;  besides  which,  those  who  insist 
upon  taking  refdge  in  this  hypothesis,  are  boimd  to 
admit,  that  before  people  living  in  the  world,  like  Lord 
and  Lady  A.,  could  attach  so  much  importance  to  the 
prognostic  as  to  entail  such  fatal  effects,  they  must  have 
had  very  good  reason  for  believing  in  it. 

The  legend  connected  with  the  drummer  is,  that 
either  himself,  or  some  officer  whose  emissary  he  was^ 
-had  become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  a  former  Lord  A., 
and  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  being  thrust  into  hL 
own  dnun,  and  flung  from  the  window  of  the  tower  in 
which  Miss  D/a  room  was  situated.    It  is  said,  that  hn 
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threatened  to  liaunt  them  if  they  took  his  life;  and  hm 
seems  to  have  been  as  good  as  his  word,  having  beea 
heard  several  times  in  the  memory  of  persons  yei 
living. 

There  is  a  curious  legend  attached  to  the  family  of 
G.  of  K,  to  the  effect,  that  when  a  lady  is  confined  in 
that  house,  a  little  old  woman  enters  the  room  when 
the  nurse  is  absent  and  strokes  down  the  bed-clothes; 
after  which,  the  patient,  according  to  the  technical 
phrase,  **  never  does  any  good,"  and  dies.  Whether 
the  old  lady  has  paid  her  visits  or  not^  I  do  not  know : 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  results  attending  severat 
late  confinements  there  have  been  fatal 

There  was  a  legend  in  a  certain  family,  that  a  single 
swan  was  always  seen  on  a  particular  lake  before  a 
death.  A  member  of  this  family  told  me,  that  on  one 
occasion,  the  father,  being  a  widower,  was  about  to 
ent«r  into  a  second  marriage.  On  the  wedding-day, 
his  son  appeared  so  exceedingly  distressed,  that  the 
bridegroom  was  offended,  and  expostulating  with  him, 
was  told  by  the  young  man,  that  his  low  spirits  were 
caused  by  his  having  seen  the  swan.  He,  the  son, 
died  that  night  quite  unexpectedly. 

Besides  Lord  Littleton's  dove,  there  are  a  great 
many  veiy  curious  stories  recorded,  in  which  birds 
have  been  seen  in  a  room  when  a  death  was  impend- 
ing; but  the  most  extraordinary  prognostic  I  know  is 
that  of  the  black  dog^  which  seems  to  be  attached  to 
some  families : — 

A  young  lady  of  the  name  of  P.  not  long  since  was 
sitting  at  work,  well  and  cheerful,  when  she  saw  to  her 
mat  surprise  a  large  black  dog  close  to  her.  As  both 
door  and  window  were  closed,  ^e  could  not  understand 
how  he  had  sot  in,  but  when  she  started  up  to  put  him 
oat,  she  ooukI  no  longer  see  him.  Quite  puzzled,  and 
thfalnTig  it  must  be  some  strange  illusion,  she  sei 
down  again,  and  went  on  with  her  work,  when  presently 
he  was  there  again.     Much  alarmerl,  die  now  ran  oA 
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and  told  her  mother^  who  said  she  must  have  £mcied 
ii^  or  he  ilL  She  declared  neither  was  the  case,  and  to 
oblige  her,  the  mother  agreed  to  wait  outside  the  door, 
and  if  she  saw  it  again,  she  was  to  call  her.  Miss  P. 
re-entered  the  room  and  presently  there  was  the  dog 
again;  but  when  she  called  her  mother,  he  disappeared. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  mother  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  and  died.  Before  she  expired,  she  said  to  her 
daughter,  "  Eemember  the  black  dog  l" 

I  confess,  I  should  have  been  much  disposed  to 
think  this  a  spectral  illusion,  were  it  not  for  the  num- 
ber of  corroborative  instances;  and  I  have  only  this 
morning  read  in  the  review  of  a  work  called  *^  The 
TTnseen  World,*'  just  published,  that  there  is  a  family 
in  Cornwall  who  are  also  warned  of  an  approaching 
death  by  the  apparition  of  a  black  dog,  and  a  very 
curious  example  is  quoted,  in  which  a  lady,  newly  mar- 
ried into  the  family,  and  knowing  nothing  of  tibe  tra- 
dition, came  down  from  the  nursery  to  request  her 
husband  would  go  up  and  drive  away  a  black  dog  that 
was  lying  on  the  child's  bed.  He  went  up  and  found 
the  child  dead. 

I  wonder  if  this  phenomenon  is  the  origin  of  the 
French  phrase  bSte  nairef  to  express  an  annoyance,  or 
•n  augury  of  eviL 

Most  persons  will  remember  the  story  of  Lady  Fan- 
flhawe^  as  related  by  herself  in  her  memoirs;  namely, 
that  whilst  paying  a  visit  to  Lady  Honor  O'Brien,  she 
was  awakened  the  first  night  she  slept  there  by  a  voice, 
and  on  drawing  back  the  curtain  she  saw  a  female 
figure  standing  in  the  recess  of  the  window  attired  in 
wliite^  with  red  hair  and  a  pale  and  ghastiv  aspect; 
''  She  looked  out  of  the  window,**  says  Lady  Fanshawe^ 
^  and  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  such  as  I  never  before 
Iiaard,  'Ahorse!  Ahorse!  Ahorse!'  and  then  with 
m  (edgh,  which  rather  resembled  the  wind  than  the  voice 
€f  a  human  being,  ahe  disappeared.  Her  body  ap- 
Miied  to  me  zather  like  a  thiok  cloud  than  a  nal  m^Im 
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l]|^t  oolomed  dreas,  at  some  distance,  lie  ran  forwaxd 
with  open  amiB  to  embrace  his  Jenny;  when  lo,  and 
beholdl  as  he  neared  the  spot  where  the  figure  stood, 
it  Tsniflhed;  and  presently  he  saw  it  again  at  the  verj 
end  of  the  orchard,  a  considerable  way  offl  Thomas 
went  home  in  a  fright;  but  Jenny,  who  came  iast,  and 
saw  nothing,  forgave  him,  and  they  were  married. 

"  Many  years  after  this,  about  the  year  1790,  two 
ladies  paid  a  visit  at  Allanbank — ^I  think  t-he  house 
was  then  let — ^and  passed  the  nighi^  there.  They  had 
never  heard  a  woid  about  the  ghost ;  but  they  were 
disturbed  the  whole  night  with  something  walking 
haekwards  and  forwards  in  their  bed-chamber.  This  I 
had  from  the  best  authority. 

''Sir  Bobert  Stuart  was  created  a  baronet  in  the 
year  1687. 

**  Lady  Stapleton,  grandmother  of  the  late  Lord  Le 
Despencer,  told  me,  that  the  night  Lady  Susan  Fane^ 
Ix>rd  Westmoreland's  daughter,  died  in  London,  she 
appeared  to  her  father,  then  at  Merriworth,  in  Kent. 
He  was  in  bed,  but  had  not  fallen  asleep.  There  was 
a  light  in  the  room;  she  came  in,  and  sat  down  in  a 
chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  said  to  her,  '  Good 
God,  Susan  I  how  came  you  here?  What  has  brought 
jaa  from  townf  She  made  no  answer;  but  rose  di- 
teotfy,  and  went  to  the  door,  and  looked  back  towards 
him  very  earnestly;  then  she  retired,  shutting  the  door 
behind  her.  The  next  morning  he  had  notice  of  her 
deatL  This,  Lord  Westmoreland  himself  told  to  Lady 
Stupleton,  who  was  by  birth  a  Fane^  and  his  near  nelsr 
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AFPABITIONS  SEEKING  THE  PRAYERS  09  THS 

HYING. 

With  i^ard  to  the  appearance  of  ghosts,  the  fire* 
qnency  of  haunted  houses,  presentiments,  prognostics, 
and  dreams,  if  we  come  to  inquire  closely,  it  appears  to 
me  that  all  parts  of  the  world  are  much  on  an  equaUtj, 
only  that  where  people  are  most  engaged  in  bosinesB 
or  pleasure,  these  things  are,  in  the  first  place,  less 
thought  of  and  less  believed  in,  consequently  less  ob« 
served;  and  when  they  are  observed,  they  are  readily 
explained  away :  and,  in  the  second  place,  where  the 
external  life— the  life  of  the  brain — ^wholly  prevails^ 
either  they  do  not  happeta,  or  they  are  not  perceived, 
the  rapport  not  existing  or  the  receptive  fiumlty  being 
obscurod. 

But  although  the  above  phenomena  seem  to  be 
equally  well  known  in  all  countries,  there  is  one  pecu- 
liar class  of  apparitions,  of  which  I  meet  with  no 
records  but  in  Germany.  I  allude  to  ghosts  who,  like 
those  described  in  the  '^  Seeress  of  Prevorst,"  seek  the 
{Krayers  of  the  living.  In  spite  of  the  positive  asser- 
tions of  Kemer,  Eshcenmayer,  and  others,  that,  after 
neglecting  no  means  to  investigate  the  affidr,  they  had 
been  forced  into  the  conviction,  that  the  spectres  that 
frequented  Erederica  Hauffe  were  not  subjective  illu- 
sions, but  real  outstanding  forms,  still,  as  she  was  in 
the  somnambulic  state,  many  persons  remained  per- 
soaded  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  delusion.  It  is 

BB 
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Ihat  as  tfiose  parties  were  not  there,  and  as  all  those 
who  did  go  to  the  spot  came  to  a  different  conclusion, 
this  opinion,  being  only  the  result  of  preconceived 
notions  or  prejudices,  and  not  of  calm  investigation,  is 
of  no  value  whatever;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  these  narrations  are  very  extraordinary; 
but,  perplexing  as  they  are,  they  by  no  means  stand 
alone.  I  find  many  similar  ones  noticed  in  various 
woxki^  where  there  has  been  no  somnambule  in  ques- 
tion. In  all  cases,  these  unfortunate  spirits  appear  to 
have  been  waitiug  for  some  one  with  whom  they  could 
establish  a  rapport,  so  as  to  be  able  to  communicate 
with  him;  and  this  waiting  has  sometimes  endured  a 
century  or  more.  Sometimes,  they  are  seen  by  only 
one  person,  at  other  times,  by  several,  with  vaiying 
degrees  of  distinctness^  appearing  to  one  as  a  light,  to 
another  as  a  shadowy  figure,  and  to  a  third  as  a  defined 
human  form.  Other  testimonies  of  their  presence,  as 
sounds,  footsteps,  lights,  visible  removing  of  solid  arti- 
cles without  a  visible  agent,  odours,  &c.,  are  generally 
perceived  by  many;  in  ^ort^  the  sounds  seem  audible 
to  all  who  come  to  the  spot,  with  the  exception  of  the 
voice,  which,  in  most  instances,  is  only  heard  by  the 
person  with  whom  the  rapport  is  chiefly  established. 
Some  cases  are  related,  where  a  mark  like  burning  is 
left  on  the  articles  seen  to  be  lifted.  This  is  an  old 
persuasion,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  a  joke;  but 
upon  the  hypothesis  I  have  offered,  the  thing  is  simple 
enough;  the  mark  will  probably  be  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  left  by  the  electrical  fluid;  and  it  is  this  parti- 
cular, and  the  lights  that  often  accompany  spirits,  that 
have  caused  the  notion  of  material  flames,  sulphur, 
brimstone,  and  so  fi)rth,  to  be  connected  with  the  idea 
of  a  future  state.  According  to  our  views,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  a  happy  and  blessed 
spirit  would  emit  a  mild  radiance;  whilst  anger  or 
^nalignity  would  necessarily  alter  the  character  of  the 
.'jftilgenca 
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Ab  whoever  wishes  to  see  a  number  of  these  cases 
may  have  reoonrse  to  mj  transLation  of  the  **  Seeress  of 
Preyorst,"  I  will  here  ovlj  relate  one,  of  avery  remark- 
able nature,  that  oocurred  in  the  prison  of  Weinsberg^ 
in  the  year  1835. 

Dr.  Kemer,  who  has  published  a  little  volume  con- 
taining a  report  of  the  circumstances,  describes  the  place 
where  the  thing  happened  to  be  such  an  one  as  nega- 
kives,  at  once,  all  possibility  of  trick  or  imposture.  It 
was  in  a  sort  of  block-house  or  fortress — a  prison  within 
a  prison — with  no  wiadows  but  what  looked  into  a 
narrow  court  or  passage,  which  passage  was  closed  with 
several  doors.  It  was  on  the  second  floor;  the  windows 
being  high  up,  heavily  barred  with  iron,  and  immovable 
without  considerable  mechanical  force.  The  external 
prison  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  the  gates  are 
kept  dosed  day  and  night.  The  prisoners  in  different 
apartments  are,  of  course,  never  allowed  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  the  deputy-governor  of  the  prison 
and  his  &mily,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  niece,  and  one 
maid-servant,  are  described  as  people  of  unimpeachable 
respectabiliiy  and  veracity.  As  depositions  regarding 
Ihis  af&ir  were  laid  before  the  magistrates^  it  is  on  them 
I  found  my  narration. 

On  the  12th  September,  183d,  the  deputy-governor, 
or  keeper  of  the  jail,  immed  Mayer,  sent  in  a  report  to 
the  magistrates,  that  a  woman  called  Elizabeth  Eslinger 
was  every  night  visited  by  a  ghost^  which  generally 
came  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  which  left  her  no  rest, 
as  it  said,  she  was  destined  to  release  it ;  and  it  always 
invited  her  to  follow  it;  and  as  she  would  not,  it  pressed 
heavily  on  her  neck  and  side,  till  it  gave  her  pain.  The 
persons  confined  with  her  pretended  also  to  have  seen 
this  apparation. 

(Signed)  "Maybe" 

A  woman  named  Eosina  Schahl,  condemned  to  eight 
days*  confinement  for  abusive  language^  deposedi  tibftt 
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about  eleven  o'clock,  Eslinger  began  to  breathe  hard,  m 
if  she  was  suffocating;  she  said  a  ghost  was  with  her^ 
seeking  his  salvation.  **  I  did  not  trouble  myself  about 
it,  but  told  her  to  wake  me  when  it  came  again.  Last 
night  I  saw  a  shadowj  form,  between  four  and  five  feet 
high,  standing  near  the  bed;  I  did  not  see  it  move. 
Eslinger  breathed  very  hard,  and  complained  of  a 
pressure  on  the  sida  For  several  days  she  has  neither 
ate  nor  drank  anything. 

(Signed)  ' 
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**  That  Eslinger  is  to  be  visited  by  the  prison  phy- 
sician, and  a  report  made  as  to  her  mental  and  bodily 
health. 

''  Signed  by  the  magistrates, 

'^EOKHABDT. 

''  Theukeb. 
^'Knobb. 

"  BEPOBT. 

'*  Having  examined  the  prisoner,  Elizabeth  Eslinger, 
confined  here  suice  the  beginning  of  September,  I  found 
her  of  sound  mind,  but  possessed  with  one  fixed  idea^ 
namely,  that  she  is,  and  has  been  for  a  considerable 
time,  troubled  by  an  apparition,  which  leaves  her  no 
rest,  coming  chiefly  by  night,  and  requiring  her  prayers 
to  release  it.  It  visited  her  before  she  came  to  the 
prison,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  offence  that  brought 
her  here.  Having  now,  in  compliance  with  the  orders 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  observed  this  woman  for  eleven 
weeks,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
deception  in  this  case,  and  also  that  the  persecution  is 
not  a  mere  monomaniacal  idea  of  her  own,  and  the 
testimony  not  only  of  her  fellow  prisoners,  but  that  of 
the  deputy-governor's  fami^,  and  even  of  persons  in 
distant  houses,  confirms  me  in  this  persuasion. 

''  Eslinger  is  a  widow,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  and 
declares  that  she  never  had  any  sidcness  whatever; 
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neither  is  ahe  aware  of  any  at  present;  but  she  has 
.always  been  a  ghost-seer^  though  never  till  lately  had 
any  communication  with  them.  That  now  for  eleven 
weeks  that  she  has  been  in  the  prison,  sJie  is  nightly  dia- 
turbed  by  an  apparition,  that  had  previouly  visited  her 
in  her  own  house,  and  which  had  been  once  seen  also 
by  a  girl  of  fourteen,  a  statement  which  this  girl  con- 
firms. When  at  home,  the  apparition  did  not  appear 
in  a  defined  human  form,  but  as  a  pillar  of  cloud,  out 
of  which  proceeded  a  hollow  voice,  signifying  to  her 
that  she  was  to  release  it  by  her  prayers  fix)m  the  cellar 
of  a  woman  in  Wimmenthal,  named  Singhaasiu,  whi- 
ther it  was  banished,  or  whence  it  could  not  free  itadt 
She,  Eslinger,  says  that  she  did  not  then  venture  to 
speak  to  it,  not  knowing  whether  to  address  it  as  SiSy 
Ihr,  or  Duy  (that  is,  whether  she  should  address  it  in 
the  second  or  third  person,  which  custom,  amongst  the 
Qermans,  has  rende^^  a  very  important  part  of  eti- 
quette. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  woman  was 
a  peasant,  without  education,  who  had  been  brought 
into  trouble  by  taking  to  treasure-seeking,  a  pursuit  in 
which  she  hoped  to  be  assisted  by  this  spirit.  This 
digging  for  buried  treasure  is  a  strong  passion  in  Qer- 
many.) 

'^  The  ghost  now  comes  in  a  perfect  human  ahape^ 
and  is  dr^sed  in  a  loose  robe,  with  a  girdle,  and  hB»  on 
its  head  a  four-cornered  cap.  It  has  a  projecting  chin 
and  forehead,  fiery,  deep-set  eyes,  a  long  beard,  and 
high  cheek-bones,  which  look  as  if  they  were  covered 
with  parchment.  A  light  radiates  about  and  above 
his  h^id,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  light  she  sees  the 
outlines  of  the  spectre. 

^^  Both  she  and  her  fellow-prisoners  declare,  that  this 
apparition  comes  several  times  in  a  night,  but  always 
between  the  evening  and  morning  beU.  He  often 
comes  through  the  closed  door  or  window,  but  they  can 
then  see  neither  door,  or  window,  or  iron  bars;  thej 
often  hear  the  closing  of  the  door,  and  can  see  into  taa 
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passage  when  he  comes  in  or  out  that  way,  so  that  if  a 
piece  of  wood  lies  there  they  see  it.     They  hear  a 
shuffling  in  the  passage  as  he  comes  and  goes.     He 
most  frequently  enters  by  the  window,  and  they  then 
hear  a  peculiar  sound  thera     He  comes  in  quite  erect. 
Although  their  cell  is  entirely  closed,  they  feel  a  cool 
wind*  when  he  is  near  them.     All  sorts  of  noises  are 
heard,  particularly  a  crackling.     When  he  is  angry, 
or  in  great  trouble,  they  perceive  a  strange,  mouldering, 
earthy  smelL    He  often  pulls  away  the  coverlet,  and 
sits  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.     At  first  the  touch  of  his 
hand  was  icy  cold,  since  he  became  brighter,  it  is 
warmer;  she  fiirst  saw  the  brightness  at  his  finger-end% 
it  afterwards  spread  farther.     If  she  stretches  out  her 
hand  she  cannot  feel  him,  but  when  he  touches  her  she 
feels  it;  he  sometimes  takes  her  hands  and  lays  them 
together^  to  make  her  pray.     His  sighs  and  groans  are 
like  a  person  in  despair;  they  are  heard  by  others  as 
well  as  Eslinger.    '^^Hiilst  he  is  making  these  sounds, 
she  is  often  praying  aloud,  or  talking  to  her  com- 
panionS)  so  they  are  sure  it  is  not  she  who  makes  them. 
She  does  not  see  his  mouth  move  when  he  speaka  The 
voice  is  hollow  and  gasping.     He  comes  to  her  for 
prayers,  and  he  seems  to  her  like  one  in  a  mortal  sick- 
ness, who  seeks  comf(»rt  ic  the  prayers  of  others.     He 
says  he  was  a  Catholic  priest  in  Wimmenthal,  and  lived 
in  the  year  1414. 

(Wimmenthal  is  still  Catholic;  the  woman  Eslinger 
herself  is  a  Lutheran,  and  belongs  to  Backnang.) 

**  He  says  that,  amongst  oth^  crimesi,  a  fntud  com- 
mitted conjointly  with  his  &ther  on  his  brothers, 
presses  sorely  on  him ;  he  cannot  get  quit  of  it;  it 
obstructs  him.  He  always  entreated  her  to  go  with 
him  to  Wimmenthal,  whither  he  was  banished  or  oon*- 
aigned,  and  to  pray  there  for  him. 

*  It  is  to  be  otwenred  that  this  is  the  sensation  asserted  to  be 
Mt  bj  Bdehenbacb's  patients  01  the  approach  of  the  magnet, 
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^Bhe  says  she  cannot  tell  whether  what  he  says  ia 
trae;  and  does  not  deny  that  she  thought  to  find  trea- 
sures by  his  aid.  She  has  often  told  him  that  the 
prayers  of  a  sinner  like  herself  cannot  help  him,  and 
that  he  should  seek  the  Kedeemer;  but  he  will  not 
forbear  his  entreaties.  When  she  says  these  things  he 
is  sad,  and  presses  nearer  to  her,  and  lays  his  head  so 
dose  that  ^e  is  obliged  to  pray  into  his  mouth. 
He  seeniB  hungry  for  prm/era.  She  has  often  felt  his 
tears  on  her  cheek  and  neck;  they  felt  icy  cold;  but 
the  spot  soon  after  bums,  and  they  leave  a  bluish  red 
mark     (These  marks  are  visible  on  her  skin.) 

^^  One  night  this  apparition  brought  with  him  a  large 
dog,  which  leapt  on  the  beds,  and  was  seen  by 
her  fdlow  prisoners  also,  who  were  much  terrified^ 
and  screamed.  The  ghost  however  spoke^  and  said, 
*  Fear  not,  this  is  my  father.'  He  had  since  brought 
the  dog  with  him  again,  which  alarmed  them  dreadfimyi 
and  made  them  quite  ill. 

^  Both  Mayer  and  the  prisoners  asserted,  that  Es- 
linger  was  scarcely  seen  to  sleep,  either  by  night  or  dayi 
for  ten  weeks;  she  ate  little,  prayed  continually^  and 
appeared  very  much  wasted  and  exhausted.  She  said 
that  she  saw  the  spectre  alike  whether  her  eyes  were 
open  or  closed,  which  showed  that  it  was  a  magnetio 
perception,  and  not  seeing  by  her  bodily  oigans.  It  ia 
remarkable  that  a  cat  belonging  to  the  jail,  being  shut 
up  in  this  room,  was  so  fiightened  when  the  apparition 
came,  that  it  tried  to  make  its  escape  by  flying  against 
the  walls;  and  finding  this  impossible,  it  crept  under 
the  coverlet  of  the  bed,  in  extreme  terror.  The  expe- 
riment was  made  again,  with  the  same  result;  and  after 
this  second  time,  the  animal  refused  all  nourishment, 
wasted  away,  and  died. 

"  In  order  to  satisfy  myself**  says  Dr.  Kemer,  "  of 
the  truth  of  these  depositions,  I  went  to  the  prison  on 
the  night  of  the  15th  October,  and  shut  myself  up 
without   lig)  ,  in    Eslinger'a  cell      About  half-past 
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eleven  I  heard  a  sound  as  of  some  hard  bo^  bdng 
flung  down;  but  not  on  the  side  where  the  woman  was^ 
but  the  opposite;  she  immediately  began  to  breaths 
hard,  and  told  me  the  spectre  was  there.  I  laid  my 
hand  on  her  head,  and  adjured  it  as  an  evil  spirit  to 
depart.  I  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words  when  there 
was  a  strange,  rattling,  crackling  noise  aU  round  the 
walls,  which  finally  seemed  to  go  out  through  the  win- 
dow; and  the  woman  said  that  the  spectre  had  departed 

^'On  the  following  night  it  told  her  that  it  was 
grieved  at  being  addressed  as  an  evil  spirit,  which  it 
was  not;  but  one  that  deserved  pity;  and  that  what  it 
wanted  was  prayars  and  deliverance. 

^'On  the  18th  October,  I  went  to  the  cell  again, 
between  ten  and  eleven,  taking  with  me  my  wife,  and 
the  wife  of  the  keeper,  Madame  Mayer.  When  the 
woman's  breathing  showed  me  the  spectre  was  there;, 
T  laid  my  hand  on  her,  and  adjured  it,  in  gentle  term£^ 
not  to  trouble  her  further.  The  same  sort  of  sound 
as  before,  commenced,  but  it  was  softer,  and  this  time 
continued  aU  along  the  passage,  where  there  was  cer- 
tainly nobody.     We  all  heard  it. 

'^On  the  night  of  the  SOth,  I  went  again,  with 
Justice  Heyd.  We  both  heard  sounds  when  the 
spectre  came^  and  the  woman  could  not  conceive  why 
we  did  not  see  it.  We  could  not;  but  we  distinctly 
felt  a  cool  wind  blowing  upon  us,  when,  according  to 
her  accoxmt,  it  was  near,  although  there  was  no  aper* 
lure  by  which  air  could  enter." 

On  each  of  these  occasions.  Dr.  K.  seems  to  have 
.  emained  about  a  couple  of  hours. 

Madame  Mayer  now  resolved  to  pass  a  night  in  the 
cell,  for  the  purpose  of  observation;  and  she  took  her 
niece^  a  girl  aged  nineteen,  with  her;  her  report  is  as 
follows: — 

''  It  was  a  rainy  night,  and  in  the  prison  pitch  dark; 
my  niece  slept  sometimes;  I  remained  awake  all  night 
and  mostly  sitting  up  in  bed 
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^Aboat  midnight  I  saw  a  light  come  in  at  the 
window;  it  was  a  yeUowiah  light,  and  moved  slowly; 
and  though  we  were  closely  shut  in,  I  felt  a  cool  wind 
blowing  on  me.  I  said  to  the  woman,  '  the  ghost  is 
here,  is  he  not?  She  said,  '  yes,'  and  continued  to  pray, 
as  she  had  been  doing  before.  The  cool  wind  and  the 
b'ght  now  approached  me;  my  coverlet  was  quite  light, 
and  I  could  see  my  hands  and  arms,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  perceived  an  indescribable  odour  of  putrefaction, 
my  &ce  felt  as  if  ants  were  running  over  it.  (Most  of 
the  prisoners  described  themselves  as  feeling  the  same 
sensation  when  the  spectre  was  there.)  Then  the  light 
moved  about,  and  went  up  and  down  the  room;  and 
on  the  door  of  the  cell  I  saw  a  number  of  little  glim- 
mering stars,  such  as  I  had  never  before  seen.  Pre^ 
sently,  I  and  my  niece  heard  a  voice  which  I  can 
compare  to  nothmg  I  ever  heard  before.  It  was  not 
like  a  ^uman  voice.  The  words  and  sighs  sounded  as 
if  they  w^:e  drawn  up  out  of  a  deep  hollow,  and  ap- 
peared to  ascend  from  the  floor  of  the  roof  in  a  column; 
whilst  this  voice  spoke,  the  woman  was  praying  aloud: 
so  I  was  sure  it  did  not  proceed  from  her.  No  one 
could  produce  such  a  sound.  They  were  strange  super- 
human sighs,  and  entreaties  for  prayers  and  deliverance. 

"  It  is  very  extraordinary,  that  whenever  the  ghost 
q>oke,  I  always  /eU  it  beforehand,  (Proving  that  the 
spirit  had  been  able  to  establish  a  rapport  with  this 
person.  She  was  in  a  magnetic  relation  to  hinL) 
We  heard  a  crackling  in  the  room  also.  I  was  perfectly 
awake^  and  in  possession  of  my  senses,  and  we  are 
ready  to  make  oath  to  having  seen  and  heard  these 
things." 

On  the  9th  of  December,  Madame  Mayer  q>ent  the 
night  agaia  in  the  cell,  with  her  niece  and  her  maid« 
servant;  and  her  report  is  as  follows: — 

*'  It  was  moonlight,  and  I  sat  up  in  the  bed  all  night, 
watching  EaUnger.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  white  shadowy 
ibrai,  like  a  small  animal,  cross  the  room.    I  asked 
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Iter  wliat  H  was,  and  she  answered,  'don't  yon  see  xt*B 
a  lainbf  It  often  comes  with  the  apparition.'  We 
then  saw  a  stool,  that  was  near  ns,  lifted  and  set  down 
again  on  its  legs.  She  was  in  bed,  and  praying  the 
whole  time.  Presently,  there  was  such  a  noise  at  the 
window  that  I  thought  all  the  panes  were  broken.  She 
told  us  it  was  the  ghost,  and  that  he  was  sitting  on  the 
fitooL  We  then  heard  a  walking  and  shuffling  up  and 
down^  although  I  could  not  see  him;  but  presently  I 
felt  a  cool  wind  blow  on  me,  and  out  of  this  wind  the 
same  hollow  voice  I  had  heard  before  said^  '  In  the 
name  of  Jesus,  look  on  me!' 

'*  Before  this  the  moon  was  gone,  and  it  was  quite 
dark;  but  when  the  voice  spoke  to  me,  I  saw  a  light 
around  us,  though  still  no  form.  Then  there  was  a 
aound  of  walking  towards  the  opposite  window,  and  I 
heard  the  voice  say,  '  do  you  see  me  now?'  And  then 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  a  shadowy  form,  stretchinir  up 
« if  to  make  itself  visible  to  uTbutlSuld  disS^ 
no  features. 

''  During  the  rest  of  the  niight  I  saw  it  repeatedly, 
sometimes  sitting  on  the  stool,  and  at  others  moving 
about;  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  there  was  no 
moonlight  now,  nor  any  other  light  from  without.  How 
I  saw  it  I  cannot  tell;  it  is  a  thmg  not  to  be  described. 

'^EsliDger  prayed  the  whole  time,  and  the  more 
earnestly  she  did  so  the  closer  the  spectre  went  to  her. 
It  sometimes  sat  upon  her  bed. 

"About  five  o'clock,  when  he  came  near  to  me,  and 
I  felt  the  cool  air,  I  said, '  Go  to  my  husband  in  his 
chamber,  and  leave  a  sign  that  you  have  been  there!' 
He  answered  distinctly,  'Yes.'  Then  we  heard  the 
door,  which  was  fast  locked,  open  and  shut;  and  we 
saw  the  shadow  float  out  (for  he  floated  rather  than 
walked),  and  we  heard  the  shuffling  along  the  passage. 

"  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  saw  him  returii,  enter- 
ing by  the  window;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  iH^n 
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with  mj  husband,  and  what  he  had  done.  He  answered 
bj  a  sound  like  a  short,  low,  hollow  langL  Then  he 
hovered  about  without  any  noise,  and  we  heard  him 
speak  to  Eslinger,  whilst  she  still  prayed  aloud.  Still, 
as  before,  I  always  knew  when  he  was  going  to  speak. 
After  six  o'clock,  we  saw  him  no  more.  In  the  morn- 
ing my  husband  mentioned  with  great  surprise  that 
his  chamber  door,  which  he  was  sure  he  had  fisist  bolted 
and  locked,  even  taking  out  the  key  when  he  went  to 
bed,  he  had  found  wide  open." 

On  the  24tii,  Madame  Mayer  passed  the  night  there 
again,  but  on  this  occasion  she  only  saw  a  white  shadow 
oomiog  and  going,  and  standing  by  the  woman,  who 
prayed  unceasingly.    She  also  heard  the  shuffling. 

Between  prisoners  and  the  person  in  authority  who 
went  to  observe,  the  number  of  those  who  testify  to 
this  phenomenon  is  considerable;  and  although  the 
amount  of  what  was  perceived  varied  according  to  the 
receptivity  of  the  subject  in  each  case,  the  evidence  of 
all  is  perfectly  coincident  as  to  the  character  of  the 
phenomena.  Some  saw  only  the  light;  others  dis- 
tinguished the  form  in  the  midst  of  it;  all  heard  the 
sound,  and  perceived  the  mouldering  earthy  smelL 

That  the  receptivity  of  the  women  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  men,  after  what  I  have  elsewhere  said, 
should  excite  no  surprise;  the  preponderance  of  the 
sympathetic  system  in  them  being  s\t£cient  to  account 
&r  tiie  difference. 

Frederica  FoUen,  from  Lowenstein,  who  was  eighl 
weeks  in  the  same  cell  with  Eslinger,  was  witness  to 
all  the  phenomena,  though  she  only  once  arrived  at 
seeing  the  spectre  in  its  perfect  human  form,  as  the 
latter  saw  it.  But  it  frequently  spoke  to  her,  bidding 
her  amend  her  life;  and  remember,  that  it  was  one  who 
had  tasted  of  death  that  gave  her  this  counsel  This 
circumstance  had  a  great  efkct  upon  her. 

When  any  of  them  swore,  the  appariUon  always 
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evinoed  much  displeasure^  gracfped  them  by  the  tiiioal^ 
and  forced  them  to  pray.  Frequently,  when  he  came 
or  went,  they  said  it  sounded  like  a  flight  of  pigeons. 

Catherine  Sinn,  from  Mayenfels,  was  confined  in  an 
adjoining  room  for  a  fortnight.  Afber  her  release,  she 
was  interrogated  by  the  minister  of  her  parish,  and 
deposed  that  she  had  known  nothing  of  Eslinger, 
or  the  spectre,  ''but  every  night,  being  quite  alone, 
I  heard  a  rustling  and  a  noise  at  the  window  which 
looked  only  into  the  passage.  I  felt  and  heard,  though 
I  could  not  see  anybody,  that  some  one  was  moving 
%bout  the  room;  these  sounds  were  accompanied  by 
a  cool  wind,  though  the  place  was  closely  shut  up. 
I  heard  also  a  crackling  and  a  shuffling,  and  a  sound 
as  if  gravel  were  thrown;  but  could  hnd  none  in  the 
morning.  Once  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  hand  was 
laid  softly  on  my  forehead.  I  did  not  like  staying 
alone,  on  account  of  these  things;  and  begged  to  be  put 
into  a  room  with  others;  so  I  was  placed  with  Eslinger 
and  Follen.  The  s&me  things  continued  here,  and  they 
told  me  about  the  ghost;  but  not  being  alone^  I  was 
not  so  frightened.  I  often  heard  him  speak;  it  was 
hollow  and  slow,  not  like  a  human  voice;  but  I  could 
seldom  catch  tihe  words.  When  he  left  the  prison, 
which  was  generally  about  five  in  the  morning,  he  used 
io  say,  'FrayT  and  when  we  did  so,  he  would  add, 
*  God  reward  you  1'  I  never  saw  him  distinctly  till  the 
last  morning  I  was  there;  then  I  saw  a  white  shadow 
standing  by  Eslinger's  bed. 

(Signed)  ''CATHEBDns  Shot, 

<<  Minister  Binder,  Mayenfels.'* 

It  would  be  tedious  were  I  to  copy  the  depositions  of 
all  the  prisoners,  the  experience  of  most  of  them  being 
limilar  to  the  above.  I  will  therefore  content  mysetf 
with  giving  an  abstract  of  the  most  remarkable  par^ 
ticnlars. 

Besides  the  crackling,  rustling  as  of  paper,  walking, 
■hnffling,  concussions  of  the  windowe^  and  of  their  bedi^ 
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kc  &a,  they  heard  sometimes  a  fearful  cryj  and  not 
onfrequently  the  bed-coverings  were  pulled  from  them; 
it  appearing  to  be  the  object  of  the  spirit  to  manifest 
itself  thus  to  those  to  whom  he  could  not  make  himself 
visible;  and  as  I  find  this  puUing  off  the  bed-clothes 
and  heaving  up  the  bed,  as  if  some  one  were  under  it, 
repeated  in  a  variety  of  cases,  foreign  and  English,  I 
conclude  the  motive  to  be  the  same.  Several  of  the 
women  heard  him  speak. 

All  these  depositions  are  contained  in  Dr.  Kemer*** 
report  to  the  magistrates;  and  he  concludes  by  saying 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  the  woman 
Elizabeth  Eslinger  suffering  these  annoyances,  by  what- 
ever name  people  may  choose  to  call  them. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  phenomena,  is  the  real 
or  apparent  opening  of  the  door,  so  that  they  cotdd  see 
what  was  in  the  passage.  Eslinger  said  that  the  spirit 
was  often  surrounded  by  a  light,  and  his  eyes  looked 
fiery,  and  there  sometimes  came  with  him  two  lambs, 
which  occasionally  appeared  as  stars.  He  often  took 
hold  of  Eslinger,  made  her  sit  up,  and  put  her  hands 
together  that  she  might  pray;  and  once  he  appeared  to 
take  a  pen  and  paper  from  under  his  gown,  and  wrote^ 
laying  it  on  her  coverlet. 

It  is  extremely  curious  that  on  two  occasions  Es^ 
linger  saw  Dr.  Kemer  and  Justice  Heyd  enter  with 
the  ghost,  when  they  were  not  there  in  the  body,  and 
both  times  Heyd  was  enveloped  in  a  black  doud.  The 
ghost,  on  being  asked,  told  Eslinger  that  the  cloud 
indicated  that  trouble  was  impending.  A  few  days 
afterwardsi,  his  child  died  very  unexpectedly,  and  Dr. 
Kemer  now  remembered  that  the  first  time  Eslinger 
said  she  had  seen  Heyd  in  this  way,  his  father  had  died 
directly  afterwards.  Kemer  attended  both  patients^ 
and  was  thus  associated  in  the  symboL  FoUen  also 
saw  these  two  images,  and  spoke,  believing  the  one  to 
be  Dr.  Kemer  himsell 

On  other  occasions,  she  saw  strangers  come  in  with 
the  ghost,  whom  afterwards  when  they  really  came  in 
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iho  body,  ahe  reoognified;  this  seems  to  ha^e  been  a  sorl 
of  second  siglit. 

Dr.  K.  says,  I  think  jnstlj  enough,  that  if  Eslinger 
liad  been  feigning  she  never  would  have  ventured  on 
vhat  seemed  so  improbable. 

Some  of  the  women,  after  the  spectre  had  visibly 
leant  over  them,  or  had  spoken  into  their  ears,  were  so 
afiTected  hy  the  odour  he  diffused,  that  they  vomited, 
and  could  not  eat  till  they  had  taken  an  emetic,  and 
those  parts  of  their  persona  that  he  touched,  became 
painful  and  swollen,  an  effect  I  find  produced  in  nume- 
rous other  instances. 

The  following  particulars  are  worth  observing^  in  the 
evidence  of  a  girl  sixteen  years  of  age,  called  Margaret 
Laibesbeig,  who  was  confined  for  ten  days  for  plucking 
some  grapes  in  a  vineyard.  She  says,  she  knew  nothing 
about  the  spectre,  but  that  she  was  greatly  alarmed, 
the  first  night,  at  hearing  the  door  burst  open,  and 
something  come  shuffling  in.  Eslinger  bade  her  not 
fear,  and  said  that  it  would  not  injure  her.  The  girl, 
however,  being  greatly  terrified  every  night,  and  hiding 
her  head  under  the  bed-clothes,  on  die  fourth,  Eslinger 
got  out  of  her  own  bed,  and  coming  to  her,  said,  "  Do^ 
jn  the  name  of  God,  look  at  him !  He  will  do  you  no 
harm,  I  assure  you.**  ''  Then,"  says  the  girl,  "  I  looked 
out  from  under  the  clothes,  and  I  saw  two  white  forms^ 
like  two  lambs — so  beautifiil  that  I  could  have  looked 
at  them  for  ever.  Between  them  stood  a  white,  shadowy 
form,  as  tall  as  a  man,  but  I  was  not  able  to  look 
longer,  for  my  eyes  failed  me."  The  terrors  of  this  girl 
were  so  great,  that  Eslinger  had  repeatedly  occasion  to 
get  out  of  bed  and  fetch  her  to  lie  with  herself  When 
she  could  be  induced  to  look,  she  always  saw  the  figure, 
and  he  bade  her  also  pray  for  him.  Whenever  he 
touched  her,  which  he  did  on  the  forehead  and  eyes,  she 
felt  pain,  but  says  nothing  of  any  subsequent  swelling. 
Both  this  girl  and  another,  called  Neidhardt,  who  was 
hfought  in  on  the  last  day  of  Mai^garet  L.'8  imprison- 
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rnont,  testified,  that  on  the  previous  night  they  had 
heard  Eslinger  asktheghost  '*  Why  he  lookedsoangry  ? '' 
and  that  they  had  heard  him  answer,  that  it  was 
**  Becanse  she  had,  on  the  preceding  night,  neglected  to 
pray  for  him  as  much  as  usual,"  which  neglect  arose 
from  two  gentlemen  having  passed  the  night  in  the  cell. 

When,  on  the  tenth  day,  the  girl  Margaret  L.  was 
released,  she  said,  that  there  was  something  so  awful  to 
her  in  this  apparition,  that  she  had  firmly  resolved 
and  vowed  to  be  pious,  and  lead,  henceforth,  a  virtuous 
life. 

Some  of  them  seem  to  have  felt  little  alarm.  Maria 
Bar,  aged  forty-one,  said,  "  I  was  not  afraid,  for  I  have 
a  good  conscience.'*  The  ofiences  for  which  these  women 
were  confined  appear  to  have  been  very  slight  onea^ 
such  as  quarrelling  and  so  forth. 

In  a  room  that  opened  into  the  same  passage,  men 
were  shut  up  for  disputing  with  the  police,  neglect  of 
regulations,  and  similar  misdemeanors.  These  persons 
not  only  heard  the  noises  as  above  described,  such  as 
the  walking,  shuffling,  opening  and  shutting  the  door, 
Sbo,  &0,,  but  some  of  them  saw  the  ghost.  Christiaa 
Bauer  deposed,  that  he  had  never  heard  anything  about 
the  ghost,  but  that,  beiDg  distiubed  by  a  Imockmg  and 
rustling  towards  three  o'clock  on  the  second  moruing 
of  his  incarceration,  he  looked  up,  and  saw  a  white 
figure  bending  over  him,  and  heard  a  strange  hollow 
voice  say,  "  You  must  needs  have  patience !"  He  said, 
be  thought  it  must  be  his  grandMher,  at  which  Strieker, 
his  companion,  laughed.  Strieker  deposed,  that  he 
heard  a  hoUow  voice  say,  "  You  must  needs  have  pa« 
tienco,"  and  that  Bauer  told  him  that  there  was  a  white 
ap|)arition  near  him,  and  that  he  supposed  it  was  his 
grandJ&ther.  Bauer  said,  that  he  was  fnghtened  the  first 
night,  but  got  used  to  it,  and  did  not  mind. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  when  they  heaid 
the  door  of  the  women's  room  open,  they  also  heard  the 
voice  of  Eslinger  prayings  whidi  seems  as  if  the  doov 
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not  only  appeared  to  open,  bat  actually  did  80u  Wit 
liaTe  already  seen  that  this  epait  oonld  open  doors.  In 
the  **  SeeresB  of  PreTorst,"  the  doors  were  constantly 
pUMff  and  afudf£Uy  opened,  as  by  an  nnseen  hand,  when 
she  saw  a  spectre  enter;  and  I  know  to  an  abaolnte 
oe]*taiQty,  that  the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  in  a 
house  not  &r  from  where  I  am  writing ;  and  this,  some- 
Hmes,  when  there  are  two  people  sleeping  in  the  room 
^-a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  llie  door  having  been  fiist 
locked  when  they  went  to  bed,  the  room  thoroughly 
examined,  and  every  possible  precaution  taken — for  tiiey 
are  unwilling  to  bdieve  in  the  spiritual  charact^  of  the 
disturbances  that  annoy  them, — ^they  are  aroused  by  a 
consciousness  that  it  is  opening,  and  they  do  find  it  wide 
open,  on  rising  to  investigate  the  fact 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofis,  either  of  the  force 
of  volition  or  of  the  electrical  powers  of  the  apparition 
that  haunted  Eslinger,  or  else  of  his  power  to  imitate 
sounds,  was  the  real,  or  apparent,  violent  shaking  of 
the  heavy  iron-barred  window,  which  it  is  asserted  the 
united  efforts  of  six  men  could  not  shake  at  all,  when 
they  made  the  experiment. 

The  Supreme  Court  having  satisfied  itself  that  there 
was  no  imposture  in  this  case,  it  was  proposed  that 
oome  men  of  science  should  be  invited  to  investigate 
the  strange  phenomenon,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to 
explain  it.  Accordingly,  not  only  Dr.  Kemer  him- 
self and  his  son,  but  many  others,  passed  nights  in  the 
prison,  for  this  purpose.  Amongst  these,  besides  some 
ministers  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  there  was  an  engraver, 
called  Duttenhofer;  Wagner,  an  artist;  Eapl^  pny 
fessor  of  mathematics  at  Heilbronn;  Fraaa.  a  barrister; 
Doctors  SeyfiTer  and  Sicherer,  physicians;  Heyd,  a 
magistrate;  Baron  Yon  Hugel,  &c,,  &c. ;  -mt  their  per- 
quisitions dicited  no  more  than  has  been  already  nar- 
rated ;  all  heard  the  noises,  most  of  them  mw  the  lights, 
and  some  saw  the  figure.  Duttenhofer  and  Eapff  saw 
h  without  a  defined  outline;  it  was  Haelf  bi3|^t,  but 
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did  not  illoininate  the  room.  Some  of  the  sounds  ap- 
peared to  them  like  the  discharging  of  a  Lejden  jar. 
There  was  also  a  throwing  of  gravel,  and  a  heavy  drop- 
ping of  water,  but  neither  to  be  found.  Professor 
Ellapff  says,  that  he  was  quite  cool  and  self-possessed, 
till  there  was  such  a  violent  concussion  of  the  heavy- 
barred  window,  that  he  thought  it  must  have  come  in; 
then  both  he  and  Duttenhofer  felt  horror-struck. 

As  they  could  not  see  the  light  emitted  by  the 
spectre  when  the  room  was  otherwise  lighted,  they 
were  in  the  dark;  but  they  took  every  care  to  ascertain 
that  Ealinger  was  in  her  bed  whilst  these  things  were 
going  on.  She  prayed  aloud  the  whole  time,  unless 
when  speaking  to  them.  By  the  morning,  she  used 
to  be  dreadfully  exhausted,  &om  this  continual  exer- 
tion. 

It  is  also  mentioned,  that  the  straw  on  which  she  lay 
was  frequently  changed  and  examined,  and  every  means 
taken  to  ascertain  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  in 
her  possession  that  could  enable  her  to  perform  any 
sort  of  jugglery.  Her  fellow  prisoners  were  also  invited 
to  tell  all  they  knew  or  could  discover;  and  a  remission 
of  their  sentences  promised  to  those  who  would  make 
known  the  imposition,  if  there  were  one. 

Dr.  Sicherer,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fraas, 
says,  that  having  heard  of  these  phenomena,  which  he 
thought  the  more  unaccountable  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  woman's  age  and  condition,  dz;c.,  she  being  a 
healthy,  hard-working  person,  aged  thirty-eight,  who 
had  never  known  sickness,  he  was  very  desirous  of 
inquiring  personally  into  the  affidr. 

Whilst  they  were  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  waiting 
for  admittance,  they  heard  extraordinary  noises,  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  and  during  the  night  there 
was  a  repetition  of  those  above  described;  especially 
the  apparent  throwing  of  gravel,  or  peas,  which  seemed 
to  &11  so  near  him,  that  he  involuntarily  covered  his 
bee.    Then  followed  the  feeling  of  a  cool  wind;  and 

be 
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ihen  the  oppreseiye  odour,  for  which,  he  says^  he  oaa 
find  no  compariflon,  and  which  almost  took  away  his 
breath.  He  was  perfectly  aadafied  that  it  was  no  anell 
originatiQg  in  the  locality  or  the  state  of  the  prison. 
Simultaneously  with  the  perception  of  this  odour,  he  saw 
a  thick  grey  doud,  of  no  defined  shape,  near  Eslinger's 
}>ed.  When  this  doud  disappeared,  the  odour  was  no 
longer  perceptible.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  and 
there  was  light  enough  in  theroom  to  distinguish  thebeds, 
&c.  The  same  phenomena  recurred  several  times  during 
the  night;  Eslinger  was  heard,  each  time  the  ghost  was 
there,  praying  and  recitiog  hymns.  They  also  heard 
her  say,  ''Don't  press  my  hands  so  hard  together T 
"  Don't  touch  me !"  and  so  forth.  The  voice  of  the 
spirit  they  did  not  hear.  Towards  three  or  four  o'clock, 
they  heard  heavy  blows,  footsteps,  opening  and  shutting 
of  the  door,  and  a  concussion  of  the  whole  houset^  that 
made  them  think  it  was  going  to  ML  on  their  heads. 
About  six  o'clock  they  saw  tibe  phantom  again;  and 
altogether  these  phenomena  recurred  at  least  ten  times 
in  the  course  of  tiie  night. 

Dr.  Sicherer  condudes  by  saying,  that  he  had  under- 
taken the  investigation  with  a  mind  entirely  unpre- 
possessed; and  that  in  the  report  he  made  at  the  desire 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  had  recorded  his  observations 
as  consdentiously  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a  jury.  He 
adds,  that  he  had  examined  everything;  and  that 
neither  in  the  persbn  of  the  woman,  nor  in  any  other 
of  the  inmates  of  the  prison,  could  he  find  the  smallest 
grouDds  for  suspicion,  nor  any  clue  to  the  mystery, 
which,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  appeared  to  him 
utterly  inexplicable.  Dr.  Sicherer's  report  is  dated 
HeUbronn,  January  8,  1836. 

Mr.  Fraas,  who  accompanied  him,  confirms  the  above 
siBiiiement  in  every  particular;  with  the  addition,  that 
he  several  times  saw  a  light  of  a  varying  circumference 
moving  about  the  room;  and  that  it  was  whilst  he  saw 
this,  ti^t  the  woman  told  him  the  gho^t  wf^  thero^ 


Be  also  felt  an  oppreesion  (tf  the  breath,  and  a  pnman 
OiD  his  forehead  each  tune  before  the  apparition  caoM^ 
capedally  once,  when,  although  he  had  carefully  ab- 
atoined  from  mentioniDg  his  sensations^  she  told  lum  it 
was  standing  dose  at  his  head.  He  stretched  out  his 
hand;  but  perceived  nothing,  except  a  cool  wind  and 
an  overpowering  smelL 

Dr.  SeyfEer  being  there  one  night  with  Dr.  Kemery 
in  order  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  light  entering 
through  the  window,  they  stopped  it  up.  They,  how« 
ever,  saw  the  phosphorescent  light  of  the  spectre  as 
before.  It  moved  quietly  about;  and  remained  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour.  The  room  was  otherwise  perfectly 
darkj  the  sounds  accompanying  it  were  like  the  drop« 
ping  of  water;  and  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar.  They 
fully  ascertained  that  these  phenomena  did  not  proceed 
firom  the  woman. 

I  have  already  given  the  depositions  of  Madame 
Mayer,  the  wife  of  the  deputy-governor,  or  keeper  of 
the  prison,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a  highly  respectable 
person.  Mayer,  himself,  however,  though  quite  unable 
to  accoimt  for  all  these  extraordinary  proceedings^ 
found  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  there  was  any* 
thing  supernatural  in  the  affiiir ;  and  he  told  Eslinger 
that  if  she  wished  him  to  be  convinced,  she  must  send 
the  ghost  to  do  it. 

He  says,  "  The  night  after  I  had  said  this,  I  went  ta 
bed  and  to  sleep,  little  expecting  sash  a  viidtor;  but 
towards  midnight,  I  was  awakened  by  something  touch- 
ing my  left  elbow;  this  was  followed  by  a  pain;  and  in 
the  morning,  when  I  looked  at  the  place,  I  saw  several 
blue  spots.  I  told  Eslinger  that  this  was  not  enougl^ 
and  that  she  must  tell  the  ghost  to  touch  my  other 
elbow.  This  was  done  on  the  following  night,  and,  at 
thd  same  time,  I  perceived  a  smell  like  putre&ction^ 
The  blue  spots  followed."  (It  will  be  remembered  thai 
Eaiinger  had  blue  spots  also.) 

Mayer  continues  to  say,  that  the  qpectre  madekn<yw« 
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Hb  presence  in  his  diamber  by  VBriom  sounds,  sack  as 
vere  heard  in  the  other  part  of  the  house.  He  never 
law  the  figure  distinctly,  but  his  wife  did;  she  always 
grayed  when  it  was  there.  He,  however,  felt  the  cool 
wind  that  they  all  described. 

The  ghost  told  Eslinger  that  he  should  continue  his 
visits  to  the  prison  after  she  had  quitted  it,  and  he  did 
so.  The  second  night  after  her  release,  they  felt  his 
approach,  especially  from  the  cool  wind,  and  Madame 
Mayer  desired  him  to  testify  his  presence  to  her  husband. 
Immediately  there  were  sounds  like  a  wind  instrument, 
and  these  were  repeated  at  her  desire. 

The  prisoners  also  heard  and  felt  the  apparition  after 
Esling€x^s  departure,  and  Mayer  says  he  is  perfectly 
assured,  that  in  iiiis  jail,  where  the  inmates  were  fr^ 
quehtly  changed,  everybody  was  locked  up,  and  every 
plAce  thoroughly  examined,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  any  trick  to  be  played.  Besides  which,  all  parties 
agreed  that  the  sounds  were  oft«n  of  a  description  that 
could  not  have  be^i  produced  by  any  known  means. 

But  it  was  not  to  the  prison  alone  that  this  apparition 
confined  his  visits.  To  whomsoever  Eslinger  sent  him, 
he  went^  testifying  his  presence  by  the  same  signs  as 
above  described. 

He  visited  the  chambers  of  several  of  the  magistrates^ 
of  a  teacher  called  NeufTer,  of  Beferendary  Burger,  of 
a  citizen  named  Bummel,  and  many  others.  Of  these, 
aome  only  perceived  his  presence  by  the  noises,  the  cool 
air,  the  smeU,  or  the  touch;  others  saw  the  light  also,  and 
others  perceived  the  figure  with  more  or  less  distinctness. 

A  Mr.  Dorr,  of  Heilbronn,  seems  to  have  scoffed  veiy 
much  at  these  rumours,  and  Dr.  Kemei  bade  Eslinger 
ask  the  ghost  to  convince  him,  which  she  did. 

Mr.  Dorr  says,  '*  When  I  heard  these  things  talked 
o^  I  always  laughed  at  them,  and  was  thought  veiy 
sensible  for  so  doing;  now  I  shall  be  laughed  at  in  my 
turn,  no  doubt." 

He  then  relates,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  SOtl* 
Deoemberi  1835^  he  awoke,  as  usuaL  about  five  o'clock^ 
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ind  was  thinking  of  some  business  he  had  in  handi 
when  he  became  consdous  that  there  was  something 
near  him,  and  he  felt  as  if  it  blew  cold  upon  him.  He 
started  up,  thinking  some  animal  had  got  into  his  room, 
but  could  £nd  nothing.  Next  he  heard  a  noise,  like 
sparks  from  an  electrical  machine,  and  then  a.  report 
close  to  his  right  ear.  Had  there  been  anything  mibl^ 
it  was  light  enough  to  see  it.  This  report  was  fi>equently 
heard  in  the  prison. 

Wherever  the  apparition  once  made  a  visit,  he  ge- 
nerally continued  to  go  for  several  successive  night& 
He  also  visited  Professor  Kapfi^  at  Heilbronn,  and 
Baron  von  Hugel,  at  Esdienau,  without  being  desired 
to  do  so  by  E^Qnger;  and  Neuffer,  whom  he  also  went 
to,  she  knew  nothing  of 

When  he  visited  Dr.  Kemer's  chamber,  his  wife  who 
had  prided  herself  on  her  incredulity,  and  boasted  of 
being  bom  on  St.  Thomas's  day,  was  entirely  converted^ 
for  ^e  not  only  heard  him,  but  saw  him  distinctly.  Ho 
visited  them  for  several  nights,  accompanied  by  the 
noises  and  the  light. 

One  night,  whilst  lying  awake  observing  these  phe- 
nomena, they  fancied  they  heard  their  horse  come  out 
of  his  stable,  which  was  imder  their  room.  In  th^ 
morning,  he  was  found  standing  outside  with  his  halter 
on;  it  was  not  broken,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
borse  had  not  got  loose  by  any  violence.  Moreover,  the 
door  of  the  stable  was  closed  behind  hinii  as  it  had  been 
at  night,  when  he  was  shut  up. 

Dr.  K.'s  sister,  who  came  from  a  distance  to  visit 
them,  had  heard  very  little  about  this  affisdr,  yet  she 
was  awakened  by  a  sound  that  seemed  like  some  one 
trying  to  speak  into  her  ear;  and  looking  up,  she  saw 
two  stars,  like  those  described  by  Margaret  Caibesberg. 
She  observed  that  they  emitted  no  xays.  She  also  felt 
the  cool  air,  and  perceived  the  corpse-like  odour.  This 
odour  acoompauied  the  ghost  even  when  he  appeared  «t 
Heilbronn. 

It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  these  ffeofWik  both 
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men  and  women,  felt  themselTes  tinable  to  moVo  of 
eall  out,  whilst  the  spectre  was  there;  and  that  thej 
were  relieved  the  moment  he  went  awaj.  They  appeared 
to  be  magnetised;  but  this  feeling  was  hy  no  means 
nniversaL  Many  were  perfectly  composed  and  self- 
possessed  the  whole  time,  and  made  their  observations 
to  each  other.  All  agreed  that  the  speaking  of  the 
apparition  seemed  like  that  of  a  person  making  efforts 
to  speak.  Now,  as  we  are  to  presume  that  he  did  not 
speak  by  means  of  organs,  as  we  do,  but  that  he 
imitated  the  somids  of  words  as  he  imitated  other 
sounds,  by  some  means  with  which  we  are  imacqnainted 
— ^for  since  the  noises  were  heard  by  everybody  within 
hearing,  we  mu<di  suppose  that  they  actually  existed—^ 
we,  who  know  the  extreme  difficulty  of  imitating 
human  speech,  may  conceive  how  this  imitation  should 
bo  very  defective. 

Dutthenhofer  and  others  remarked,  that  there  was 
no  echo  from  the  sounds,  as  well  as  that  the  phospho- 
rescence  shed  no  light  around;  and  though  the  spectre 
could  touch  theniy  or  produce  the  sensation  that  he  did, 
ihey  could  not  feel  him;  but,  as  in  all  similar  cases^ 
eould  thrust  their  hands  through  what  appeared  to  be 
his  body.  The  sensation  of  his  falling  tears,  and  the 
marks  they  left,  seem  most  unaccountable;  and  yet,  in 
the  records  of  a  ghost  that  haunted  the  Countess  of 
Eberstein,  in  1685,  we  find  the  same  thing  asserted. 
This  account  was  made  public  by  the  authority  of  the 
Oonsistorial  Court,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  family. 

At  length,  on  the  1 1th  of  February,  the  ghost  took 
his  departure  from  Eslinger;  at  least  after  that  day  he 
was  no  more  seen  or  heard  by  her  or  anybody  else.  He 
had  always  entreated  her  to  go  to  "Winmienthal,  where 
he  had  formerly  lived,  to  pray  for  him;  and  after  she 
was  released  horn  the  gaol,  by  the  advice  of  her  friends 
she  did  it.  Some  of  them  accompanied  her;  and  they 
saw  the  apparition  near  her  whilst  she  was  Imeeling  in 
the  open  air,  though  not  all  with  equal  distinctness. 
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A  very  respectable  woman,  called  Warner,  a  stranger 
to  Edinger,  whom  she  says  she  never  saw  or  sp(5ke  to 
till  that  day,  offered  to  make  oath  that  she  had  accom- 
panied her  to  Wimmenthal,  and  that,  with  the  other 
fiiends,  she  had  stood  about  thirty  paces  oS,  quite 
silent  and  stiU,  whilst  the  woman  knelt  and  prayed; 
and  that  she  had  seen  the  apparition  of  a  man,  accom- 
panied by  two  smaller  spectres,  hovering  near  her. 
"  When  the  prayer  was  ended,  he  went  dose  to  her, 
and  there  was  a  light  like  a  falling  star;  then  I  saw 
something  like  a  white  cloud  that  seemed  to  float  away; 
and  after  that  we  saw  no  more/' 

Eslinger  had  been  very  unwilling  to  undertake  this 
expedition  :  she  took  leave  of  her  children  before  she 
started,  and  evidently  expected  mischief  would  befall 
her;  and  now,  on  approaching  her,  they  found  her 
lying  cold  and  insensible.  When  they  had  revived 
her,  she  told  them  that  on  bidding  her  &rewell,  before 
he  ascended,  which  he  did,  accompanied  by  two  bright 
in&ntine  forms,  the  ghost  had  Bsked  her  to  give  him 
her  hand;  and  that,  afber  wrapping  it  in  her  handker- 
chief she  had  complied.  A  small  flame  had  risen  from 
the  handkerchief  when  he  touched  it;  and  they  found 
the  marks  of  his  fingers  like  bums,  but  without  any 
smelL  This,  however,  was  not  the  cause  of  her  fainting, 
but  she  had  been  terrified  by  a  troop  of  frightful 
animals  that  she  saw  rush  past  her,  when  the  spirit 
floated  away. 

From  this  time  nobody,  either  in  the  prison  or  out  of 
it,  was  troubled  with  this  apparition. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  stoiy;  and, 
what  is  more  extraordiniKry,  such  cases  do  not  seem  to 
be  very  uncommon  in  Germany.  I  meet  with  many 
recorded:  and  an  eminent  German  scholar  of  myao- 
quaintanoe  tells  me  that  he  has  also  heard  of  .several 
and  was  surprised  that  we  have  no  similar  instanoen 
here.  If  these  things  occurred  merely  amongst  the 
Boman  Catholics^  we  might  be  inclined  to  suppose  thegr 
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liad  soma  oofnTmyion  with  their  notioii  of  pmgatoiy : 

but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  bo  amongst  the 
Lutheran  population  thejchiefij  occur;  insomuch  that 
it  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  omission  of  prayers 
for  the  dead  in  the  Lutheran  Church  is  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenon.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  tho 
present  case,  and  in  several  others,  the  person  that  re- 
Tisits  the  earth  was  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  when 
alive,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  he  had  the  benefit 
of  his  own  Church's  prayers.  I  am  here  assuming  that 
all  the  above  strange  phenomena  were  really  produced 
by  the  agency  of  an  apparition:  if  they  were  not,  what 
were  they  1  The  three  physicians,  who  were  amongst 
the  visitors,  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the 
contagious  nature  of  some  forms  of  nervous  disorder, 
and  from  the  previous  incredulity  of  two  of  them  they 
must  have  be^  quite  prepared  to  regard  these  pheno- 
mena from  that  point  of  view;  yet  they  seem  unable  to 
briug  them  under  the  category  of  sensuous  illusions. 

The  apparently  electrical  nature  of  the  lights,  and  of 
several  of  the  sounds,  is  very  remarkable;  as  are  also 
the  swellings  produced  on  some  of  the  persons  by  the 
touch  of  the  ghost,  which  remind  us  of  Professor  Hofer's 
case,  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter.  The  apparitions 
of  the  dog  and  the  lambs  also,  strange  as  thsy  are,  are 
by  no  means  isolated  cases.  These  appearances  seem  to 
be  symbolical :  the  father  had  been  evil,  and  had  led 
his  son  to  do  evil,  and  he  appeared  in  the  d^raded 
form  of  a  dog;  and  the  innocence  of  the  children,  who 
iiad  been,  probably,  in  some  way  wronged,  was  S3rm- 
bolized  by  their  appeanng  as  lambs.  '^  If  I  had  lived 
as  a  beast,"  said  an  apparition  to  the  Seeress  of  Pre- 
vorst,  ^'I  should  appear  as  a  beast."  These  symbolical 
transfigurations  cannot  appear  veiy  extravagant  to 
those  who  accept  the  belief  of  many  theologians,  that 
the  serpent  of  the  garden  of  Eden  was  an  evil  spirit 
incarnated  in  that  degraded  foruL 

How  £w  the  removal  of  the  horse  out  of  his  stable 
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oonnected  with  the  rest  of  the  phenomena,  it  ii 
impossible  to  say;  but  a  similar  circumstance  has  veiy 
Zately  occurred  with  regard  to  a  dog  that  was  locked 
up  in  the  house  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  I  have 
several  times  alluded  to,  where  footsteps  and  rustlings 
are  heard,  doors  are  opened,  and  a  feeling  that  some 
one  is  blowing  or  breathing  upon  them,  is  felt  by  the 
inhabitants. 

The  holes  burnt  in  the  handkerchief  are  also  quite 
in  accordance  with  many  other  relations  of  the  kind, 
especially  that  of  the  maid  of  Orlach,  and  also  that 
of  the  Hamerschem  family,  mentioned  in  ^'  Stilliug's 
Fneumatology,"  when  a  ghost,  who  had  been,  as  he 
said,  waiting  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  for  some 
one  to  release  him  by  their  prayers,  was  seen  to  take 
a  handkerchief  on  which  he  left  the  marks  of  his  five 
fingers,  appearing  like  burnt  spots.  A  Bible  he  touched 
was  marked  in  ihe  same  manner,  and  these  two  me- 
mentos of  the  apparition  were  carefully  retained  in  the 
£unily.  This  pfui*icularity  also  reminds  us  of  Lord 
Tyrone's  leaving  the  marks  of  his  hand  on  Lady  Beres- 
ford's  wrist,  on  which  she  ever  afterwards  wore  a  black 
tibbon.  In  several  instanoes  I  find  it  reported  that 
when  an  apparition  is  requested  to  render  himself 
visible  to,  or  to  enter  into  communication  with,  other 
persons  besides  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himafllf^  he 
answers  that  it  is  impossible;  and  in  other  cases  that 
be  could  do  it,  but  that  the  consequences  to  those  per* 
sons  would  be  pernicious.  This,  together  with  the 
oircumstanoe  of  their  waiting  so  long  for  the  right 
person,  tends  strongly  to  support  the  hypothesis  tibat 
an  intense  magnetic  rapport  is  necessary  to  any  fiusility 
of  intercourse.  It  also  appears  that  the  power  of  esta- 
blishing this  rapport  wii^  one  or  more  persons  varies 
exceedingly  amongst  these  denizflns  of  a  spiritual  world, 
fome  b^ng  only  able  to  render  themselves  audible^ 
Others  to  render  themselves  visible  to  one  person, 
whilst  a  few  seem  to  possesB  considerably  greater  powers 
or  privileges 
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Another  partdoakr  to  be  obeenred  ifl^  that  in  many 
instances,  if  not  in  all,  these  spirits  are  what  the  Oer- 
mans  call  gdxmntj  that  is,  htmnedy  or  proBcribed,  or,  as  it 
were,  tethered  to  a  certain  spot,  which  they  can  occa- 
monally  leave,  as  Anton  did  the  cellar  at  Winunentha], 
to  which  he  was  gebcmnt,  bnt  firom  which  they  cannot 
free  themselves.  To  this  spot  they  seemed  to  be 
attached,  as  by  an  invisible  chain,  whether  by  the 
memciy  of  a  crime  committed  there,  or  by  a  boriod 
treasure^  or  even  by  its  being  the  receptacle  of  their 
own  bodies.  In  sjiort,  it  seems  perfectly  dear,  ad- 
mitting them  to  be  apparitions  of  the  dead,  that,  what- 
ever the  bond  may  be  which  keeps  them  down,  they 
cannot  qnit  the  earth;  they  are,  as  St.  Martin  saye^ 
remainerSy  not  rekBmers,  and  this  seems  to  be  tiie 
explanation  of  haunted  houses. 

In  the  year  1827,  Christian  Eisengnm,  a  respectable 
citizen  of  Neckarstcdnach,  was  visited  by  a  ghost  of  the 
above  kind,  and  the  particulars  were  judicially  re- 
corded. He  was  at  Eherbach,  in  Baden,  working  as  a 
potter,  which  was  his  trade,  in  the  manu&ctory  of 
Mr.  Gehrig,  when  he  was  one  night  awakened  by  a 
noise  in  his  chamber,  and,  on  looking  up,  he  saw  a&ont 
light,  which  presently  assumed  a  himian  form,  attired 
in  a  loose  gown;  he  could  see  no  head.  He  hid  his  own 
head  under  the  clothes;  but  it  presently  spoke,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  destined  to  release  it,  and  that  for  that 
pur|x>se  he  must  go  to  the  CathoHc  churchyard  of 
Neckarsteinach,  and  there,  for  twenty-one  suocessive 
days,  repeat  the  following  verse  from,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, before  the  stone  sepulchre  there:— 

"  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save 
the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  himf  So  the  thingji 
of  God  knoweth  no  man,  bnt  the  Spirit  of  God.**—- 
1  Oor.  ii  11. 

The  ghost  having  repeated  his  visits  and  his  requesi^ 
the  man  consulted  his  master  what  he  should  do,  and 
he  advised  him  not  to  trifle  with  the  apparition^  bat  it 
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do  what  he  required,  adding  that  he  had  known  many 
fdmilar  instances.  Upon  this,  Eisengron  went  to 
Neckarsteinach,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  Catholic 
priest  there,  named  Seitz,  who  gave  him  the  same 
counsel,  together  with  his  blessing,  and  also  a  hymn  of 
Luther's,  which  he  bade  him  learn  and  repeat,  as  well 
•8  Hie  yerse,  when  he  visited  the  sepulchre. 

As  there  was  only  one  stone  sepulchre  in  the  churdi- 
yaid,  Eisengrun  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  it;  and 
whilst  he  p^ormed  the  service  imposed  on  him  by  the 
ghost,  the  latter  stood  on  the  grave  with  his  hands 
£>lded,  as  if  in  prayer;  but  when  he  repeated  the  hymUf 
he  moved  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards,  but  still  not 
overstepping  the  limits  of  the  stone.  The  man,  though 
very  fc^htened,  persevered  in  the  thing  for  the  time 
imposed — ^twenty-one  days;  and  during  this  period  he 
saw  the  perfect  form  of  the  apparition,  which  had  no 
covering  on  its  head,  except  very  white  hair.  It 
always  kept  its  hands  folded,  and  had  large  eyes,  in 
whidi  he  never  perceived  any  motion;  this  filled  him 
with  horror.  Many  persons  went  to  witness  the 
aeremony. 

The  surviving  nephews  and  nieces  of  the  apparitioi 
brought  an  action  agarnst  Eisengrun,  and  they  con« 
trived  to  have  him  seized  and  carried  to  the  magistrate's 
house  one  day,  at  the  time  he  should  have  gone  to  the 
churchyard.  But  the  ghost  came  and  beckoned,  and 
made  signs  to  him  to  follow  him,  till  the  man  was  so 
much  a&ected  and  terrified,  that  he  burst  into  teanL 
The  two  magistrates  could  not  see  the  spectre,  but 
feeling  themselves  seized  with  a  cold  shudder,  they  con- 
sented to  his  going. 

He  was  then  publicly  examined  in  court,  together 
with  the  offended  family,  and  a  number  of  witnesses^ 
and  the  result  was,  that  he  was  permitted  to  continue 
the  service  for  the  twenty-one  days,  after  which  lie 
never  saw  or  heard  more  of  the  ghost,  who  had  been 
formerly  a  rich  timber-merchant     The  tocror  and 
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anxiety  attendant  on  these  dailj  TisitB  to  tlte  chnrdi- 
yard  afiected  Eiaengrun  so  much,  that  he  wis  aoma 
time  before  he  redbvered  his  nsaal  health.  He  had  aO 
his  life  been  a  ghost-seer,  but  had  never  had  communi- 
cation with  any  before  this  event. 

The  Catholic  priest^  in  this  instance,  appears  to  hav« 
been  more  liberal  than  the  deceased  timber-merchant^ 
for  the  latter  did  not  seem  to  like  the  Luthenin  bjmny 
which  the  former  prescribed.  His  dissatisfiEtctioin,  how- 
ever, may  have  arisen  from  their  making  any  additioii  to 
the  formula  he  had  himself  indicated 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  POLTEBGEIST  OF  THE  QEBMANS,  AND 

POSSESSION. 

With  regard  to  the  so-called  ha/uaUmgs,  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  chapt^,  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that  the  invisible  gaest  was  formerly  a  dweUer  upon 
earth,  in  the  flesh,  who  is  prevented  bj  some  circum- 
stance which  we  are  not  qualified  to  explain,  firom 
pursuing  the  destinj  of  the  human  race,  hj  entering 
freely  into  the  next  state  prepared  for  him.  He  is  liko 
an  unfortunate  caterpillar  that  cannot  entirely  free 
itself  from  the  integuments  of  its  reptile  life  which 
chain  it  to  the  earth,  whilst  its  fluttering  wings  vainly 
seek  to  bear  it  into  the  r^ion  to  which  it  now  belonga 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  hafmUingy  which  is  still 
more  mysterious  and  strange,  though  by  no  means  unr 
frequent^  and  which,  from  the  odd,  sportive,  mia- 
chievous  nature  of  the  disturbances  created,  one  can 
scarcely  reconcile  to  our  notions  of  what  we  under- 
stand by  the  term  ghot^.  For  in  those  cases  where 
the  unseen  visitant  appears  to  be  the  spirit  of  a 
person  deceased,  we  see  evidences  of  griei^  remorse,  and 
dissatis&ction,  together  with,  in  many  instances,  a  dia- 
position  to  repeat  the  acts  of  life^  or  at  least  to  stimu* 
late  a  repetition  of  them:  but  they  are  seldom  sportive 
or  mischievous,  nor,  except  where  an  injunction  is  dis- 
obeyed, or  a  request  refused,  are  there  generally  any 
evidences  of  anger  or  malignity.  But  in  the  other 
eases  alluded  to,  the  annoyances  appear  rather  like  the 
tricks  of  a  mischievous  imp.     I   refer  to  what  tiM 
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QermanB  call  the  FoUergeiri,  or  rackefeing  apeGtve,  fin 
ihe  phenomenon  is  known  in  all  countries,  and  has 
heen  known  in  all  age& 

Since  hearing  the  phenomenon  of  the  electric  giil^ 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  and  occasioned  so 
much  controTeraj  in  Fans  lately,  and  other  similar 
cases,  which  have  since  reached  me,  I  feel  doubtfol 
wheiJier  some  of  these  strange  circumstances  maj  not 
have  been  connected  with  electricity  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  &mous  stoiy  of  what  is  familiarly  called 
the  Stockwell  Ghost,  for  example,  might  possibly  be 
brought  under  this  category.  I  have  hewl  some  people 
assert  that  the  mystery  of  this  aflto  was  subsequently 
explained  away,  and  the  whole  found  to  be  a  trick. 
But  that  is  a  mistake.  Some  years  ago  I  was  acquainted 
with  persons  whose  parents  were  living  on  the  spot  ai 
the  time,  who  knew  all  the  details,  and  to  them  it 
remained  just  as  great  a  mystery  as  ever.  Not  the 
smallest  light  had  ever  been  thrown  upon  it.  People 
are  so  glad  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  mysteries  of 
this  description,  that  they  are  always  ready  to  say, 
''The  trick  has  been  found  out!"  and  those  who  pride 
themselves  on  not  believing  idle  stories,  are  to  the  last 
degree  credulous  when  ''  Uie  idle  stoiy^  flatters  their 
scepticism. 

The  circumstances  of  the  so-called  Stockwell  Ghoet^ 
which  I  extract  from  a  report  published  at  the  time,  axe 
as  follows: — 

The  pamphlet  was  entitled — 

^  An  Authentic,  Candid,  and  Circumstantial  Kanative, 
of  the  astonishing  Transactions  at  Stockwell,  in  the 
County  of  Surrey,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  6th 
and  7th  days  of  January,  1772,  containing  a  Series 
of  the  most  surprising  and  unaccountable  Events 
that  ever  happened,  which  continued  from  first  to 
iast^  upwards  of  Twenty  Honrs^  and  at  different 
plaoeSb 
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"PabliBhed  -with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 

fionilj  and  other  parties  concerned,  to  authenticate 

which,  the  original  copj  is  signed  hj  them. 

^  Before  we  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  moet  ex« 
traordinary  transactions  that  perhaps  ever  happened, 
we  shall  begin  with  an  account  of  the  parties  who  were 
principally  concerned,  and,  injustice  to  them,  give  their 
characfcers,  by  which  means  the  impartial  world  may 
see  what  credit  is  due  to  the  following  narratiTa 

''  The  events  indeed  are  of  so  strange  and  singular  a 
nature,  that  we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  the  public 
should  be  doubtful  of  the  truth  of  them,  more  espe- 
cially as  there  have  been  too  many  impositions  of  this 
sort  j  but,  let  us  consider,  here  are  no  sinister  ends  to 
be  answered,  no  contributions  to  be  wished  for,  nor 
would  be  accepted,  as  the  parties  are  in  reputable 
situations  and  good  circumstances,  particularly  Mrs. 
€k>lding,  who  is  a  lady  of  an  independent  fortuna- 
Itichard  Fowler  and  his  wife  might  be  looked  upon  as 
an  exception  to  this  assertion ;  but  as  their  loss  was 
trivial,  &ey  must  be  left  out  of  the  question,  except  so 
&r  as  they  appear  corroborating  evidences. 

**  Mr.  Pain's  maid  lost  nothing. 

''How  or  by  what  means  these  transactions  were 
brought  about  has  never  transpired :  we  have  only  to 
rest  our  confidence  on  the  veracity  of  the  parties,  whose 
descriptions  have  been  most  strictly  attended  to,  with- 
out the  least  deviation:  nothing  here  offered  is  either 
exaggerated  or  diminished;  the  whole  stated  in  the 
clearest  manner  just  as  they  occurred :  as  such  only  we 
lay  them  before  the  candid  and  impartial  public. 

''Mra  Golding,  an  elderly  lady  at  StockweD,  in 
Surrey,  at  whose  house  the  transactions  began,  was 
bom  in  the  same  parish  (Lambeth),  has  lived  in  it  ever 
since,  and  has  always  been  well  known  and  respected 
as  a  gentlewoman  of  unblemished  honour  and  character. 
Mrs.  Pain,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Golding,  has  been  married 
several  years  to  Mr.  Pain,  a  farmer,  at  Brixton  Cause- 
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way,  a  little  above  Mr.  Angel's,  has  seyeral  childrec 
and  is  well  known  and  respected  in  the  parish.  Maiy 
Martin,  Mr.  Pain's  servant,  an  elderly  woman,  has  lived 
two  years  with  them,  and  four  years  with  Mrs.  Golding, 
where  she  came  from.  Richard  Fowler  lives  almost 
opposite  to  Mr.  Fain,  at  the  Brick  Found,  an  honest, 
industriovis,  and  sob^  man.  And  Sarah  Fowler,  wife 
to  the  above,  is  an  industrious  and  sober  woman. 

^  These  are  the  subscribing  evidences  that  we  must 
rest  the  truth  of  the  fsM^ts  upon;  yet  there  are  numbers 
of  other  persons  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  many  of  the 
transactions  during  the  time  they  happened,  all  of  whom 
must  acknowledge  the  truth  of  them. 

"  Another  person  who  bore  a  principal  part  in  these 
scenes  was  Ann  Robinson,  Mrs.  Goldii^*s  maid,  a 
young  woman,  about  twenty  years  Old,  who  had  lived 
with  her  but  one  week  and  three  days.  So  much  for 
the  Historian  Peraonce;  and  now  for  the  narrative. 

"  On  Monday,  January  6th,  1772,  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  as  Mrs.  Golding  was  in  her  par- 
lour, she  heard  the  china  and  glasses  in  the  back 
kitchen  tumble  down  and  break;  her  maid  came  to  her 
and  told  her  the  stone  plates  were  fidling  from  the 
shelf;  Mrs.  Golding  went  into  the  kitchen  and  saw 
them  broke.  Presently  after  a  row  of  plates  frt>m  the 
next  shelf  fdl  down  likewise,  whilst  she  was  there,  and 
nobody  near  them;  this  astonished  her  much,  and  while 
she  was  thinking  about  it,  other  things  in  different 
places  began  to  tmnble  about,  some  of  them  breaking, 
attended  with  violent  noises  all  over  the  house:  a  clock 
tumbled  down  and  the  case  broke;  a  lantern  that 
hung  on  the  stair-case  was  thrown  down,  and  the  glass 
broke  to  pieces;  an  earthen  pan  of  salted  beef  broke  to 
pieces,  and  the  beef  fell  about:  all  this  increased  her 
surprise,  and  brought  several  persons  about  her,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Rowlidge,  a  carpenter,  who  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  foimdation  was  giving  way, 
and  that  the  houaB  waa  tumbling  down,  occasioned  by 
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tlie  too  great  weight  of  an  additional  room  ereeted 
above;  so  ready  are  we  to  discover  natural  causes  for 
everything !  But  no  such  thing  happened^  as  the  reader 
will  find,  for  whatever  was  the  cause,  that  cause  ceased 
almost  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Golding  and  her  maid  left  any 
place,  and  followed  them  wherever  they  went.  'Mia, 
Cblding  ran  into  Mr.  Gresham's  house,  a  gentleman 
Uving  next  door  to  her,  where  she  feinted. 

^*  In  the  interim,  Mr.  Rowlidge  and  other  persons 
were  removing  Mrs.  dolding's  effects  firom  her  house^ 
for  fear  of  the  consequences  he  had  prognosticated. 
At  this  time  all  was  quiet;  Mrs.  Golding's  maid  re- 
maining  in  her  house,  was  gone  up  stairs,  and  when 
called  upon  several  times  to  come  down,  for  fear  of  the 
dangerous  situation  she  was  thought  to  be  in,  she 
answered  very  coolly,  and  after  some  time  came  down 
as  deliberately,  without  any  seeming  fearful  apprehen- 
rions. 

''Mrs.  Pain  was  sent  for  from  Brixton  Causeway, 
and  desired  to  come  directly,  as  her  aunt  was  supposed 
to  be  dead:  this  was  the  message  to  her.  When  Mrs. 
Pain  came,  Mrs.  Golding  was  come  to  herself^  but  very 
iaint. 

''Among  the  persons  who  were  present  was  Mr. 
Gardner,  a  surgeon,  of  Clapham;  whom  Mrs.  Pain 
desired  to  bleed  her  aunt,  which  he  did;  Mrs.  Pain 
asked  him  if  the  blood  should  be  thrown  away;  ha 
desired  it  might  not,  as  he  would  examine  it  when  cold. 
These  minute  particulars  would  not  be  taken  notice  oi 
but  as  a  chain  to  what  follows.  For  the  next  droom- 
stance  is  of  a  more  astonishing  nature  than  anything 
that  had  preceded  it;  the  blood  that  was  just  congealed, 
sprang  out  of  the  basin  upon  the  floor,  and  presently 
i^r  the  basin  broke  to  pieces:  this  china  basin  was 
the  only  thing  broken  belonging  to  Mr.  Gresham :  a 
bottle  of  rum  that  stood  by  it  broke  at  the  same  tima 

"Amongst  the  things  that  were  removed  to  Mr. 
Qiesbam's  was  a  tray  fUl  of  china,  tic,  a  japan  bread 
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baaket^  some  mahogaiij  waiters^  with  some  botiles  of 
li(|iioi8y  jaz8  of  pickles,  ke.,  and  a  pier  glass,  which  was 
takeo  down  by  Mr.  SavUle  (a  naighboui  of  Mrs.  Gold- 
ing^s);  he  gave  it  to  one  Bobert  Hames,  who  hiid  it  on 
the  grass-plat  at  Mr.  Gresham's:  bnt  before  he  conld 
pat  it  ont  of  his  hands,  some  parts  of  the  frame  on 
each  side  flew  off:  it  rained  at  that  time.  Mrs.  Golding 
desired  it  might  be  brought  into  the  parlonr,  where  it 
was  pot  under  a  side-board,  and  a  dr^ndng-glass  along 
with  it:  it  had  not  been  there  long  before  the  glasses 
and  china  which  stood  on  the  side-board  began  to 
tumble  about  and  fall  down,  and  broke  both  the  glasses 
to  piecea  Mr.  Saville  and  others  being  asked  to  drink 
a  glass  of  wine  or  rum,  both  the  bottles  broke  in  pieces 
before  they  were  uncorked. 

*'  Mrs.  €rolding*s  surprise  and  fear  increasing,  she  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  or  where  to  go ;  wherev^  she 
and  her  maid  were,  these  strange  destructive  circum- 
stances followed  her,  and  how  to  help  or  free  herself 
from  them,  was  not  in  her  power  or  any  other  person's 
present:  her  mind  was  one  confused  chaos,  lost  to  her- 
self and  everything  about  her^  drove  from  her  own 
home,  and  afi^d  there  would  be  none  other  to  receive 
her:  at  last  she  left  Mr.  Gresham's,  and  went  to  Mr. 
Mayling's,  a  gentleman  at  the  next  door;  here  she  stayed 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  time 
nothing  happened.  Her  maid  stayed  at  Mr.  Gresham's, 
to  put  up  what  few  things  remained  unbroken  of  her 
mistress's,  in  a  back  apartment,  when  a  jar  of  pickles 
that  stood  upon  a  table  turned  upside  down,  then  a  jar 
of  raspberry  jam  broke  to  pieces,  next  two  mahogany 
waiters  and  a  quadrille-box  likewise  broke  to  pieces. 

"  Mrs.  Pain,  not  choosing  her  aunt  should  stay  too 
long  at  Mr.  Mayling's,  for  fear  of  being  troublesome^ 
pereaaded  her  to  go  to  her  house  at  Bush  Common, 
near  Brixton  Causeway,  where  she  would  endeavour  to 
make  her  as  happy  as  she  could,  hoping  by  this  time 
all  was  over,  as  notliing  had  happened:  at  that  goaitb- 

u  u 
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man's  hoaae,  while  she  was  there.    This  was  about  two 
o'dock  in  the  afbemoon. 

^^Mr.  and  Miss  Oreaham  were  at  Mr.  Pain's  house 
when  Mrs.  Pain,  Mrs.  Golding^  and  her  maid  went 
there.  It  being  about  dinner  time,  thej  aU  dined 
together;  in  the  interim,  Mrs.  Gfolding*s  servant  was 
sent  to  her  house  to  see  how  things  remained.  When 
she  returned,  she  told  them  nothing  had  happened  since 
they  left  it.  Some  time  after,  Mr.  Gresham  and  Miss 
went  home;,  eyerything  remaining  quiet  at  Mr.  Pain's; 
but  about  eight  o'clo^  in  the  evening  a  fresh  scene 
began;  the  first  thing  that  happened,  was  a  whole  row 
of  pewter  dishes,  except  one,  feU  from  ofi*  a  shelf  to 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  rolled  about  a  little  while,  then 
settled;  and,  what  is  almost  bej^ond  belief,  as  soon  as 
they  were  quiet,  turned  upside  down;  they  were  then 
put  on  the  dresser,  and  went  through  the  same  a  second 
time;  next  fell  a  whole  row  of  pewter  plates  from  off 
the  second  shelf  over  the  dresser  to  the  ground,  and 
being  taken  up  and  put  on  the  dresser  one  in  another, 
they  were  thrown  down  again. 

"  The  next  thing  was  two  eggs  that  were  upon  one 
of  the  pewter  shelves;  one  of  them  flew  o£l^  crossed  the 
kitchen,  struck  a  cat  on  the  head,  and  then  broke  in 
pieces. 

"  Next,  Mary  Martin,  Mrs.  Pain's  servant,  went  to 
stir  the  kitchen  Are;  she  got  to  the  right-hand  side  of 
it,  being  a  large  chimney,  as  is  usual  in  farm  houses;  a 
pestle  and  mortar,  that  stood  nearer  the  left-hand  end 
of  the  chimney  shelf,  jumped  about  six  feet  on  the  floor. 
Then  went  candlesticks  and  other  brasses,  scarce  any- 
thing remaining  in  its  place.  After  this,  the  glasses 
and  china  were  put  down  on  the  floor  for  fear  of  under- 
going the  same  fate;  they  presently  began  to  dance  and 
tumble  about^  and  then  broke  to  pieces.  A  teapot,  that 
was  among  tkem,  flew  to  Mrs.  Gk>lding^s  maid's  foot, 
and  struck  it. 

^  A  glass  tumbler  that  was  put  on  the  floor,  jumped 
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aboat  two  fiwi  and  then  broke.  Another  tkat  stood 
by  it  jumped  about  at  the  same  time,  but  did  not 
break  till  some  hours  after,  when  it  jumped  again,  and 
then  broke.  A  china  bowl  that  stood  in  the  parlour 
jumped  from  the  floor  to  behind  a  table  that  stood 
there.  This  was  most  astonishing,  as  the  distance  ftom 
where  it  stood  was  between  seven  and  ei^t  feet,  but 
was  not  broke.  It  was  put  back  bj  Eichaid  Fowler  to 
its  pilaoe^  where  it  remained  some  tim^  and  tben  flew 
to  pieces 

''  The  next  thing  that  followed  was  a  mustard  pot, 
that  jumped  out  of  a  doeet  and  was  broken.  A  single 
onp  that  stood  upon  the  table  (almost  the  only  thmg 
maining)  jumped  up,  flew  across  the  kitchen,  ringing 
like  a  bell,  and  then  was  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
dresser.  A  candlestick  that  stood  on  the  diimnej- 
dielf  flew  aoross  the  kitchen  to  the  parlour  door,  at 
about  fifteen  feet  distanca  A  tea-kettle,  under  the 
dresser,  was  thrown  out  about  two  feet;  another  kettle, 
that  stood  at  one  end  of  the  range,  was  thrown  against  the 
iron  that  is  fixed  to  prevent  children  fidling  into  the  fire. 
A  tumbler  with  rum-and-water  in  it  that  stood  upon 
%  waiter  i:^n  a  table  in  the  parlour,  jumped  about  ten 
bet,  and  was  broken.  The  table  then  ML  down,  and 
along  with  it  a  silver  tankard  belonging  to  Mrs.  Gold- 
ing,  the  waiter,  in  which  stood  the  tumbler,  and  a 
candlestick.    A  case  bottle  then  flew  to  pieces. 

"  The  next  drcnmstance  was  a  ham  that  hung  in  one 
side  of  the  kitchen  chimn^;  it  raised  itself  from  the 
hook  and  fell  down  to  the  ground.  Some  time  after, 
another  ham  that  hung  on  the  other  side  of  the  chimney, 
likewise  underwent  ^  same  &te.  Then  a  flitch  of 
bacon,  which  hung  up  in  the  same  chimney,  fell  down. 

<<  AJl  the  fionily  were  eye-witnesses  to  these  circum« 
stances,  as  well  as  other  persons,  some  of  whom  were  so 
alarmed  and  shocked,  that  they  could  not  Mar  to  stay, 
and  were  happy  in  getting  away,  though  the  unhappy 
fionily  were  left  in  the  midst  of  their  distresses.  Most 
of  the  genteel  fiunilies  around  were  con^invally  sending 
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to  inqiure  after  them,  and  whether  all  was  over  or  not. 
Is  it  not  surprising  that  some  among  them  had  not  the 
inclination  and  resolution  to  try  to  unravel  this  most 
intricate  afi&ir,  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  in 
their  power  to  have  done  so?  there  certaLnly  was  suffi- 
cient time  for  so  doings  as  the  whole,  from  first  to  last^ 
continued  upwards  of  twenty  hoiurs. 

^^  At  ail  l^e  times  of  action,  Mrs.  Grolding's  servant 
was  walkiEig  backwards  and  forwards,  either  in  the 
kitchen  or  parlour,  or  wherever  some  of  the  family 
happeneii  xo  be.  Not  could  they  get  her  to  sit  down 
Eve  minutes  together,  except  at  one  time  for  about  baV 
an  hour  towards  the  morning,  when  the  family  were  tA 
prayers  in  the  parlour;  then  all  was  quiet:  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  confusion,  she  was  as  much  com- 
posed as  at  any  other  time,  and  with  uncommon  cool- 
ness of  temper  advised  her  mistress  not  to  be  alarmed 
or  uneasy,  as  she  said  these  things  could  not  be  helped 
Thus  she  argued,  as  if  they  were  common  occurrences 
which  musfc  happen  in  every  family. 

^'This  advice  surprised  and  startled  her  mistress 
ahnost  as  much  as  the  drcumstanoes  that  occasioned  it. 
J*or  how  can  we  suppose  that  a  girl  of  about  twenty 
years  old  (an  age  when  female  timidity  is  too  often 
assisted  by  superstition)  could  remain  in  the  midst  of 
such  calamitpus  circumstances  (except  they  proceed 
from  causes  best  known  to  herself)  and  not  be  struck 
with  the  same  terror  as  every  other  person  was  who  was 
present )  These  reflections  led  Mr.  Pain,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  transactions,  likewise  Mrs.  Golding,  to  think 
that  she  was  not  altogether  so  unconcerned  as  she  ap- 
peared to  be.  But  hitherto,  the  whole  remains  mys- 
terious and  imravelled. 

"  About  ten  o'clock  at  night,  they  sent  over  the  way 
to  Sichard  Fowler,  to  desire  he  would  come  and  stay 
with  them.  He  came,  and  continued  till  one  in  the 
morning,  and  was  so  teorrifled  that  he  could  remain  no 
kmger. 

^'  As  Mrs.  Qoldmg  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  to 
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bed,  Mrs.  Pain  at  that  time  (one  o*oloc!k)  made  aa 
excuse  to  go  up  stairs  to  heryoongest  child,  mder  pre- 
tence of  getting  it  to  deep,  but  she  reeUtj  acknowledges 
it  was  through  fear,  as  she  dedaxes  she  oonld  not  sit  np 
to  see  such  strange  things  goiag  on,  as  everything,  one 
after  another,  waa  broken,  till  tiiere  was  not  above  two 
or  three  cape  and  saucers  remaining  out  of  a  consider- 
able quantity  cf  china,  &o,y  which  waa  destroyed  to  the 
amount  of  some  pounds. 

^  About  five  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  Mr&  Gold- 
ing  went  up  to  her  niece,  and  desired  her  to  get  up,  as 
the  noises  and  destruction  were  so  great,  she  could  con- 
tiQue  in  the  house  no  longer.  At  this  time  all  the 
tables,  chairs,  drawers,  d^a,  were  tumbling  about. 
When  Mr&  Fain  came  down,  it  was  amazing  beyond 
all  description.  Their  only  security  th^i  was  to  quit 
the  house,  for  fear  of  the  same  catastrophe  as  had  been 
expected  the  morning  before,  at  Mra.  Gelding's;  in  con- 
sequence of  this  resolution,  Mrs.  Golding  and  her  maid 
went  over  the  way  to  Sichard  Fowler'a  When  Mrs. 
Oolding^s  maid  had  seen  her  safe  to  Bichard  Fowler^s^ 
she  came  back  to  Mrs.  Pain,  to  help  her  to  dress  the 
children  in  the  bam,  where  she  had  carried  them  for 
fear  of  the  house  idling.  At  this  time  all  was  quiet; 
they  then  went  to  Fowler^s,  and  then  began  the  same 
scene  as  had  happened  at  the  other  places.  It  must  be 
remarked,  all  was  quiet  here  as  well  as  elsewhere,  till 
the  maid  returned. 

"When  they  got  to  Mr.  Fowler's,  he  began  to  light 
a  fire  in  his  back  room.  When  done,  he  put  the  candle 
and  candlestick  upon  a  table  in  the  fore  room.  This 
apartment  Mrs.  Golding  and  her  maid  had  passed 
through.  Another  candlestick  with  a  tin  lamp  in  it^ 
that  stood  by  it,  were  both  dashed  together,  and  ieXl 
to  the  ground.  A  lantern  with  which  Mrs.  Golding 
was  lighted  across  the  road,  sprang  from  a  hook  to  the 
ground,  and  a  quantity  of  oil  spilled  on  the  floor.  The 
last  thing  was  the  basket  of  coals  tumbled  over;  the 
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aoab  loUing  abcmt  the  room;  the  maid  th^n 
Bichard  Fowler  not  to  let  hermistzefis  remain  there,  is 
die  said,  vhereyer  she  was  the  same  things  would  fol* 
low.  In  consequence  of  this  advice,  and  fearing  greater 
losses  to  himself,  he  desired  she  would  quit  luis  house; 
but  first  begged  her  to  consider  within  herself  for  Jier 
own  and  the  public's  sake,  whether  or  not  she  had  not 
been  guHty  of  some  atrocious  crime,  for  which  FroTi« 
dence  was  determined  to  pursue  her  on  this  side  of  the 
grare,  for  he  could  not  help  tMnking  she  was  the  oljeoi 
that  was  to  be  made  an  example  to  posterity,  by  the 
aU-fleemg  eye  of  Frovidenoe,  for  crim^al^  birt  to. 
often  none  but  that  Providence  can  nenetrate^  and  bj 
such  means  as  these  bring  to  light. 

^^  Thus  was  the  poor  gentlewoman's  measure  of  afflio^ 
tion  complete,  not  only  to  have  undergone  all  which 
has  been  related,  but  to  have  added  to  it  the  character  of 
a  bad  and  wicked  woman,  when  till  this  time  she  was 
esteemed  as  a  most  deserving  person.  In  candour  t6 
Fowler,  he  could  not  be  bkmied;  what  oould  he  do  t 
what  would  any  man  have  done  that  was  so  circum- 
stanced? Mrs.  Golding  soon  satisfied  him;  she  told 
him  she  would  not  stay  in  his  house,  or  any  other  per- 
son's, as  her  conscience  was  quite  clear,  and  she  could 
as  well  wait  the  will  of  Providence  in  her  own  house  as 
in  any  other  place  whatever:  upon  which  she  and  her 
maid  went  home.  Mr.  Pain  went  with  them.  After 
they  had  got  to  Mrs.  Qolding's,  the  last  time,  the  same 
transactions  once  more  b^gan  upon  the  remains  that 
were  left. 

^^  A  nine-gallon  cask  of  beer,  that  was  in  the  cdlar, 
the  door  bcmug  open,  and  no  person  near  it,  turned 
upside  down.  A  pail  of  water  that  stood  on  the  flooi^y 
boiled  like  a  pot.  A  box  of  candles  fell  from  a  shelf  in 
the  kitchen  to  the  floor;  they  roUed  out,  but  none  wene 
broken :  and  a  round  mahogany  table  overaet  ia  the 
parlour. 

^  Mr.  Fain  than  doaired  Mm.  Qolding  to  seud  bor 


nuddfer  Ills  wilb  tooometoiheni;  wheo  she  was  goM^ 
aQ  was  quiet;  upon  her  return  she  was  immediate^ 
discharged,  aDdnodistarbanoes  ha^e  happened  sinoe;  thu 
ms  between  six  sad  seven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning. 

«  At  Mrs.  Goldin^s  were  broken  the  qoantitjof  three 
paib-fbn  of  g^asB,  china,  kc  At  Mis.  Pain's  they  filled 
twopaiLi. 

^  Tbim  ends  the  narrative:  a  tme,  circumstantial,  and 
iy  thfol  account  of  which  we  have  lidd  before  the  public; 
and  have  endeavoured,  as  much  as  possible,  throughout 
the  whole,  to  state  only  &ct8,  without  presuming  to 
ebtmde  any  opinion  on  them.  If  we  have  in  part 
hinted  anything  that  may  appear  un&vourable  to  the 
girl,  it  is  not  firom  a  determination  to  charge  her  with 
the  cause,  right  or  wrong,  but  only  fiom  a  strict 
adherence  to  truth,  most  sincerely  willing  this  extra- 
ordinary affiiir  may  be  unravelled. 

**  The  above  narrative  is  absolutely  and  strictly  iam, 
In  witness  whereof  we  have  set  our  hands  this  eleventh 
day  of  Januaxy,  1772. 

^MaBT  GOLDIKa. 

"John  Padt. 
"  Mabt  Paik. 

"RiCHABD  FOWLEB. 

"  Saeah  Fowler.  * 
"  Mart  MABTiir. 

^  The  original  copy  of  this  narratyve,  signed  as  above, 
with  the  parties'  own  hands,  was  put  iuto  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Markfl^  bookseller,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane^  to  satisfy 
persons  who  choose  to  inspect  the  same.** 

Sooh  phenomena  as  this  of  the  Stockwell  Ghost  are 
by  no  means  uncommon;  and  I  am  acquainted  with 
many  more  instances  than  I  can  allude  to  here.  One 
occurred  veiy  lately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
as  I  learnt  from  tiie  following  newspaper  paragraph. 
I  subsequently  heard  that  the  little  girl  had  been  sent 
awaji  but  whether  the  phenomena  then  ceasedf  or 
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wliedier  die  carried  the  distorbaxioe  "with  hat,  I  baTB 
not  been  able  to  aaoertaiiiy  nor  does  it  appear  certam 
that  she  had  anTthing  to  do  with  it, 

**  A  MlSGHIETOUS  AND  MYSTERIOUS  OhOST.      (IVoBI 

a  Correspondent.)— The  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Black  Lion-lane,  Bayswater,  is  ringing  with  the  ex- 
traordinary occunenoes  that  have  recentiy  happened  in 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Williams^  in  the  Moscow-road,  and 
which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  celebrated 
Stockwell  ghost  afikir  in  1772.  The  house  is  inhabited 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams;  agrown-up  son  and  daughter, 
and  a  little  girl  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age.  On 
the  first  day,  the  family,  who  are  remarkable  for  their 
piety,. were  startled  all  at  once  by  a  mysterious  moye- 
ment  among-the  things  in  the  sitting-rooms  and  kitchen, 
and  other  parts  of  the  house.  At  one  time,  without 
any  yisible  agency,  one  of  the  jugs  came  off  the  hook 
over  the  dresser,  and  was  broken;  i^en  followed  another, 
and  next  day  another.  A  china  tea-pot,  with  the 
tea  just  made  in  it»  and  placed  on  the  mantel-piece^ 
whined  off  on  the  floor,  and  was  smashed.  A  pewter 
one^  which  had  been  substituted  immediately  after,  did 
the  same,  and  when  put  on  the  table^  was  seen  to  h<^ 
about  as  if  bewitched,  and  was  actually  held  down 
while  the  tea  was  made  for  Mr.  Williams's  breakfiisl^ 
before  leaving  for  his  place  of  business.  When  for  a 
time  all  had  been  quiets  off  came  from  its  place  on  the 
wall  a  picture  in  a  heavy  gilt  frame,  and  fell  to  th* 
floor  without  being  broken.  All  was  now  amaxemeni 
and  terror,  for  the  old  people  are  very  supcrstitioua^ 
and  ascribing  it  to  a  supernatural  agency,  the  other 
pdctures  were  removed,  and  stowed  away  on  the  floor. 
But  the  spirit  of  locomotion  was  not  to  be  arrested. 
Jugs  and  plates  continued  at  intervals  to  quit  their 
posts,  and  skip  off  their  hooks  atid  shelves  into  the 
midcUe  of  the  room,  as  thongh  they  were  inspired  fajr 
the  magic  flute;  and  at  supper,  when  the  li^b  gfan 
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mag  was  filled  "with  beer,  the  mug  dided  off  the  table 
cm  to  the  floor.  Three  times  it  was  replenished  and 
repkoed,  and  three  times  it  moved  off  again.  It  -wonld 
be  tedions  to  relate  the  frntastic  tricks  which  have 
been  played  bj  household  articles  of  every  kind.  An 
Egyptian  vase  jumped  off  the  table  suddenoly  when  no 
soul  was  near,  and  was  smashed  to  piecea  The  tea- 
kettle popped  off  the  £re  into  the  grate  as  Mr. 
Williams  had  filled  the  tea-pot,  whic£  fell  off  the 
chimney*pieoe.  Candlesticks,  after  a  dance  on  the 
table,  flew  ofi^  and  ornaments  firom  the  shelves,  and 
bonnets  and  cap-boxes  flung  about  in  the  oddest 
manner.  A  loolong-glass  hopped  off  a  dressing-table, 
followed  by  combs  and  brushes  and  several  bottles,  and 
a  great  pincushion  has  been  remarkably  conspicuous  ht 
its  incessant  jigs  from  one  part  to  another.  The  little 
girl,  who  is  a  Spaniard,  and  under  the  care  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams,  is  supposed  by  their  friends  to  be 
the  cause  of  it  all,  however  extraordinary  it  may  seem 
in  one  of  her  age;  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  con- 
tinues a  mystay,  and  the  modus  opercmdi  is  invisibla* 
'-^Morning  Fast, 

To  imagine  that  these  extraordinary  effects  were  pro* 
duced  by  the  voluntary  agency  of  the  child,  furnishes 
one  of  those  remarkable  instances  of  the  credulity  of  the 
sceptical,  to  which  I  have  referred.  But  when  we  read 
a  true  statement  of  the  effects  involuntarily  exhibited 
by  Angelique  Cottin,  we  begin  to  see  that  it  is  just 
possible  the  other  strange  phenomena  may  be  produced 
by  a  similar  agency. 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  had  determinec^ 
as  they  had  formerly  done  by  Mesmerism,  that  the 
thing  should  not  be  true,  and  Monsieur  Arago  was  noor 
suited;  but  although  it  is  extremely  possible  that  either 
the  phoiomenon  had  run  its  course  and  arrived  at  a 
nattcral  termination,  or  that  the  removal  of  the  girl  to 
Paris  had  extinguished  it»  there  appears  no  doubt  that 
it  had  previously  existed.  * 

Angeligue  Oottin  was  a  native  of  La  Ferriere,  aged 
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Ibnrteeii^  ndien  on  the  15th  Jannatj^  1846^  at  eight 
o^dock  in  the  evening,  whilst  "WBavlng  silk  gloves  at 
an  oaken  frame,  in  company  with  other  girls,  the 
frame  began  to  jerk  and  they  conld  not  by  any  c^orts 
keep  it  steady.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  alive,  and 
becoming  alanned,  they  called  in  the  neighbours,  who 
would  not  believe  themj  but  desired  them  to  sit  down 
and  go  on  with  their  work.  Being  timid,  they  went 
one  by  one,  and  the  frame  remained  still,  till  Angelique 
approached,  when  it  recommenced  its  movements,  whOst 
she  was  also  attracted  by  the  frame:  thinking  she  was 
bewitched  or  possessed,  her  parents  took  her  to  the 
Presbytery  that  the  spirit  might  be  exorcised.  The 
curate,  however,  being  a  sensible  man,  refiised  to  do  it: 
but  set  himself  on  the  contrary,  to  observe  the  pheno- 
menon; and  being  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  &ct,  he 
bade  them  take  her  to  a  phydcian. 

Meanwhile,  the  intensity  of  the  influence,  whatever 
it  was,  augmented;  not  only  articles  made  of  oak,  but 
all  sorts  of  things  were  acted  upon  by  it  and  reacted 
•upon  her,  whilst  persons  who  were  near  her,  even 
without  contact,  fi^uently  felt  electric  shocks.  The 
efiects,  which  were  diminished  when  she  was  on  a  carpet 
or  even  a  waxed  cl6th,  were  most  remarkable  when  she 
was  on  the  bare  earth.  They  sometimes  entirely  ceased 
for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  recommenced.  Metals 
were  not  a&cted.  Anything  touched  by  her  l^ron  or 
dress  would  fly  of^  although  a  person  held  it;  and  Mon- 
aenr  Hebert,  whilst  seat^  on  a  heavy  tub  or  trough, 
was  raised  up  with  it.  In  short,  the  oivly  place  she 
oould  repose  on,  was  a  stone  covered  with  cork;  they 
also  kept  bar  still  by  isolating  her.  When  she  was 
&tigued  the  eflEects  diminished.  A  needle  suspended 
horizontally,  oscillated  rapidly  with  the  motion  of  her 
arm  without  contact^  or  remained  fixed,  whilst  deviating 
from  the  magnetic  direction.  Great  numbers  of  en- 
lightened medical  and  scientific  men  witnessed  these 
(^aenomena,  and  investigated  them  with  every  precau- 
tion to  prevent  imposition     She  was  often  hurt  by  tho 
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violent  bifQifamtaxy  moyements  she  was  tlnown  intcs 
and  was  evidently  afflicted  by  chorea. 

Unfortunately,  her  parents^  poor  and  ignorant^  in- 
sisted,  much  against  the  advice  of  the  doctors,  on 
biting  her  for  money;  and,  under  these  ciicumstan< 
she  wus  brought  to  Paris;  and  nothing  is  more  probable^ 
than,  that  after  the  phenomena  had  really  ceased,  the 
girl  may  have  been  induced  to  simulate  what  had 
originally  been  genuine;  the  thing  avowedly  ceased 
altogether  on  the  evening  of  the  lOtii  April,  and  these 
has  been  no  return  of  it. 

In  1831,  a  young  girl,  also  aged  fourteen,  who  lived 
as  under  nursery-maid  in  a  French  fomily,  exhibited  the 
same  phenomena;  and  when  the  case  of  AngeUque 
Oottin  was  made  public,  her  master  published  hers. 
He  says  that  things  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature 
occurred  as  he  dare  not  repeat,  abioe  none  but  an  eye- 
witness could  believe  them.  The  thing  lasted  for  three 
yeara^  and  there  was  ample  time  for  observatioiL 

In  the  year  1686,  a  man  at  Brussehf,  called  Bredc- 
mans  was  similarly  affected.  A  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  magistrates  to  investigate  his  condition: 
and,  being  pronounced  a  sorcerer,  he  would  have  been 
burnt,  had  he  not  luckily  made  his  escape. 

Many  somnambulic  persons  are  capable  of  giving  an 
electric  shock;  and  I  have  met  wil^  one  person,  not 
somnambulic,  who  informs  me  that  he  has  ftequently 
.been  able  to  do  it  by  an  effort  of  the  wilL 

Dr.  Ennemoser  relates  the  case  of  a  Mademoiselln 
Emmerich,  sister  to  the  professor  of  theology  at  Stras- 
burg,  who  also  possessed  this  power.  This  young  lady, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  very  rare  merit 
and  endowments^  was  afflicted  with  a  long  and  singular 
malady,  originating  in  a  fright,  in  the  course  of  which 
«he  exhibited  many  very  curious  phenomena,  having 
follen  into  a  state  of  natural  somnambulism,  accom- 
panied by  a  high  degree  of  lucidiiy .  Her  body  became  so 
iuichaKged  with  dectEidi^y  that  it  was  necessary  to  liet 
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felief  to  discbarge  it;  and  slie  sometimes  imparted  a. 
complete  battery  of  sbocks  to  ber  brotber  and  ber  pb j- 
mcian,  or  w boever  ^?as  near,  and  tbat,  frequently^  vben 
tbey  did  not  toucb  ber.  Professor  Emmericb  mentiooA 
also,  tbat  sbe  sent  bim  a  smart  sbock,  one  day^  wben  be 
was  several  rooms  off.  He  started  up,  and  rusbed  into 
ber  cbamber,  wbere  sbe  was  in  bed,  and  as  soon  as  sbe 
saw  bim  sbe  said,  laugbing,  '*  Ab,  you  felt  it,  did  youf 
Mademoiselle  Emi^ericb's  illness  terminated  in  death. 

CotagBO,  a  surgeon,  relates  tbat  baving  toucbed  with, 
bis  scalpel  tbe  intercostal  nerve  of  a  mouse  tbat  bad 
bitten  bis  leg,  be  received  an  electric  sbock;  and  wbere 
tbe  torpedo  abounds,  tbe  fisbermen,  in  pouring  water 
over  tbe  fisb  tbey  bave  caugbt,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
wasbing  tbem,  know  if  one  is  amongst  tbem  by  tbe 
diock  tbey  sustain. 

A  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  wbicb  we  may 
possibly  attribute  to  some  sucb  influence  as  tbe  abovoi 
occurred  at  KambouiUet,  in  November,  1846.  Tbe 
particulars  are  fumisbed  by  a  gentleman  residing  on 
tbe  spot  at  tbe  time,  and  were  published  by  tbe  Baron 
Dupotet,  wbo  however  attempts  no  explanation  of  tbe 
mystery. 

One  morning,  some  travelling  merchants,  or  pedlari!^ 
came  to  the  door  of  a  &rm  bouse,  4>elonging  to  a  man 
named  Bottel,  and  asked  for  some  bread,  wbicb  the  maid 
servant  gave  tbem  and  tbey  went  away.  Subsequently 
one  of  the  party  returned  to  ask  for  more,  and  was  re* 
fused.  Tbe  man  I  believe  expressed  some  resentment, 
and  uttered  vague  threats,  but  she  would  not  give  bim 
anything,  and  be  departed.  Tbat  night  at  supper  tbe 
plates  began  to  dance  and  to  roU  off  the  table,  without 
any  visible  cause,  and  several  other  xmaccountable  phe* 
nomena  ooouned;  and  tbe  girl  going  to  tbe  door  and 
cbanoing  to  place  herself  just  wb^  the  pedlar  bad 
■tood,  she  was  seized  with  convulsions  and  an  extraor* 
linuy  rotatory  motion.  Tbe  carter  wbo  was  standing 
Ify,  «aiighed  at  her;  and  out  of  bravado,  placed  hima^ 
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on  the  Mone  qpot^  when  he  felt  ahnost  snfiocated,  and 
was  so  muible  to  conunand  his  movemente^  that  he  was 
overtomed  into  a  large  pool  that  was  in  iront  of  the 
honse. 

Upon  thifl^  they  rushed  to  the  cur^  of  the  parish  for 
assistance,  but  he  had  scarcely  said  a  prayer  or  two, 
before  he  was  attacked  in  the  same  manner,  though  in 
his  own  house;  and  his  furniture  beginning  to  oscillate 
and  crack  as  if  it  were  bewitched,  the  poor  people  were 
finghtened  out  of  their  wit& 

By  and  by  the  phenomena  intermitted,  and  they 
hoped  all  was  oyer;  but  presently  it  b^;an  again;  and 
this  occurred  more  than  once  before  it  subsided  wholly. 

On  the  8th  December,  1836,  at  Stuti^gard,  Carl 
Fischer,  a  baker's  boy,  aged  seventeen,  of  steeuly  habits 
and  good  character,  was  fixed  with  a  basket  on  his 
shoulders  in  some  unaccountable  way  in  firont  of  his 
master's  house.  He  foresaw  the  thing  was  to  happen 
when  he  went  out  very  early,  with  his  bread  in  the 
morning;  earnestly  wi^ed  that  the  day  was  over,  and 
told  his  companion  that  if  he  could  only  cross  the 
threshold,  on  his  return,  he  should  escape  it.  It  was 
about  ax  when  he  did  return ;  and  his  master  hearing  a 
fearful  noise,  which  he  could,  not  describe,  ^^  as  if  pro- 
ceeding from  a  multitude  of  beings,"  looked  out  of  the 
window,  where  he  saw  Carl  violenSy  struggling  and  fight* 
ingwith  his  apron,  though  his  feet  were  immovably 
fixed  to  one  spot.  A  hissing  sound  proceeded  £rom  hu 
mouth  and  nose,  and  a  voice  which  was  neither  his  no& 
that  of  any  person  present,  was  heard  to  cry,  ^*  Stand 
fast,  Oarl  1"  The  master  says,  that  he  could  not  have 
believed  such  a  thing;  and  he  was  so  alarmed  that  h« 
did  not  venture  into  ihe  street,  where  numerous  persona 
were  assembled.  The  boy  said  he  must  remain  there 
till  eleven  o'clock :  and  ih.e  police  kept  guard  over  him 
till  that  time,  as  the  physician  said  he  must  not  be  iii- 
terfered  with,  and  the  people  sought  to  push  him  from 
the  spot.    When  the  time  had  expired,  he  was  earned 
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to  the  hospital,  where   he   seemed    exieedingiy   ex* 
hausted,  and  fell  into  a  profound  sleep. 

I  meet  with  numerous  extraordinary  records  of  a 
pretematuial  ringing  of  all  the  bells  in  a  house;  some- 
times occurring  periodically  for  a  considerable  time ;  and 
continuing  after  precautions  have  been  taken  which 
precluded  the  possibility  of  trick  or  deception,  the  wirei 
being  cut»  and  vigilant  eyes  watching  them;  and  y^ 
they  rung  on  by  day  or  night,  just  the  same. 

It  is  certainly  very  difficult  to  conceive^  but  at  tha 
same  time  it  is  not  impossible,  that  such  strange  pheno- 
mena as  that  of  the  Stockwell  Ghost  and  many  similar 
ones,  may  be  the  manifestations  of  some  extraordi- 
nary electrical  influence;  but  there  are  other  cases  of 
poltergeist,  which  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  the 
same  cause,  since  they  ,are  accompanied  by  evident 
manifestations  of  will  and  intelligence.  Such  was  the 
instance  related  in  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  jwhich  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1716,  beginmng  with  a  groaning,  and 
subsequently  proceeding  to  al].  manner  of  noises,  lift- 
ing of  latches,  clattering  of  windows,  knockings  of  a  most 
mysterious  kind,  &c,  S:c  The  &jnily  were  not  generally 
frightened,  but  the  young  children,  when  asleep,  showed 
symptoms  of  great  terror.  This  annoyance  lasted,  I 
think,  two  or  three  months,  and  then  ceased.  As  in 
most  of  these  cases,  the  dog  was  extremely  fidghtened, 
and  hid  himself  when  the  visitations  commenced. 

In  the  year  1838,  a  circumstance  of  the  same  kind 
occurred  in  Paris,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  and  not  very 
long  ago,  there  was  one  in  Caithness,  in  which  most 
imaccountable  circumstances  transpired.  Amongst  the 
rest,  stones  were  flung,  which  never  hit  people,  but  fell 
at  their  feet,  in  rooms  perfectly  closed  on  all  sides.  A 
gentleman  who  witnessed  these  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena, related  the  whole  story  to  an  advocate  of  my 
acquaintance ;  who  assured  me,  that  however  impossible 
he  found  it  to  credit  such  things,  he  should  certainly 
place  entire  reliance  on  that  gentleman's  word  in  any 
Htlier  casdi 
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Then  there  is  the  fiunons  storj  of  the  Drummer  ol 
Tedworth  f  and  the  persecution  of  Professor  Sehuppaii^ 
at  Giessen,  in  Upper  Hesse,  which  continued  vitii  oc- 
casional intermission  for  six  years.  This  a&ir  began 
with  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door  one  night;  next 
day  stones  were  sent  whizzing  through  closed  rooms  in 
all  directions;  so  that  although  no  one  w;as  struck,  the 
windows  were  all  broken^  and  no  sooner  were  new 
panes  put  in,  than  they  were  broken  again.  He  was 
persecuted  with  slaps  on  the  &joe  by  day  and  by  nigh^ 
•o  that  he  could  get  no  rest;  and  when  two  persons 
were  appointed  by  the  authorities  to  sit  by  his  bed  to 
watch  him,  they  got  the  slaps  also.  When  he  was 
reading  at  his  desk,  his  lamp  would  suddenly  rise  up 
and  remove  to  the  other  end  of  the  room — not  as  if 
thrown,  but  evidently  carried:  his  books  were  torn  to 
pieces  and  flung  at  his  feet»  and  when  he  was  lecturing^ 
this  mischievous  sprite  would  tear  out  the  leaf  he  was 
reading;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  only  thing 
that  seemed  available,  as  a  protection,  was  a  drawn 
•word  brandished  over  his  head  by  himself,  or  others, 
which  was  one  of  the  singularities  attending  the  case  of 
the  Drummer  of  TedwortL  Schuppart  narrated  all 
Aese  circumstances  in  his  public  lectures,  and  nobody 
ever  disputed  the  &cts. 

A  remarkable  case  of  this  sort  occurred  in  the  year 
1670,  at  Keppock,  near  Glasgow;  there  also  stones 
were  thrown  which  hit  nobody;  but  the  annoyance 
only  continued  eight  days;  and  there  are  several  more 
to  be  found  recoiled  in  works  of  that  period.  The 
disturbance  that  happened  in  the  house  of  Gilbert 
Oambell,   at    Glenluce^    excited   considerable   notice. 

*  TheM  WM  abo  •  remurkable  case  of  this  sort  at  Hr.  CQmw'Ii 
1b  DeTonahire,  in  the  year  1810,  where  affidaTits  were  made  belbn 
flie  magistratea  atteatlng  the  facta,  and  large  rewards  offered  for  dia- 
eoTery ;  but  in  vain.  The  phenomena  eondnned  aeveral  months^ 
and  the  splritaal  agent  waa  frequently  seen  In  the  form  of  aoto* 
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Here,  as  elsewhere,  stones  were  thrown;  but,  as  In 
most  similar  instanoes  I  meet  with,  no  human  being 
was  damaged;  the  licence  of  these  spirits  or  goblins, 
or  whatever  they  be,  seeming  generally  to  extend  no 
farther  than  worrying  and  tormenting  their  victims. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  spirit  spoke  to  them,  though 
he  was  never  seen.  The  annoyance  commenced  in 
November  of  the  year  1654,  I  think,  and  continued 
till  Apnl,  when  there  was  some  intermission  till  July, 
when  it  recommenced.  The  loss  of  the  family  from  the 
things  destroyed  was  raining;  for  their  household 
goods  and  chatteb  were  rendered  useless,  their  food 
was  polluted  and  spoiled,  and  their  very  clothes  cut  to 
pieces  whilst  on  their  backs  by  invisible  hands ;  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  all  the  ministers  about  the  country 
assembled  to  exorcise  this  troublesome  spirit,  for  who- 
ever was  there,  the  thing  continued  exactly  the  same. 

At  laigth,  poor  Oambell  applied  to  the  Synod  of 
Presbyters  for  advice;  a  meeting  was  convened  in 
October,  1655,  and  a  solemn  day  of  humiliation  was 
imposed  through  the  whole  bounds  of  the  Presbytery, 
for  the  sake  of  the  afflicted  £imily.  Whether  it  was 
owing  to  this  or  not,  there  ensued  an  alleviation  from 
that  time  to  April;  and  from  April  till  Augast  they 
were  entirely  free,  and  hoped  all  was  over;  but  then 
it  began  again  worse  than  ever,  and  they  were  dread- 
folly  tormented  through  the  autumn;  after  which  the 
disturbance  ceased,  and  although  the  &mily  Hved  in 
tha  house  many  years  afterwards,  nothing  of  the  sort 
ever  happened  again. 

There  was  another  famous  case,  which  occurred  at  a 
place  called  King-Crofb,  in  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  year 
1695.  The  afflicted  family  bore  the  name  of  Mackia 
In  this  instance  the  stones  did  sometimes  hit  them, 
and  they  were  beaten  as  if  by  staves ;  they,  as  well  as 
strangers  who  came  to  the  house,  were  lifted  off  the 
gpround  by  their  dothen,  their  bed  coverings  were  taken 
off  their  beds;  tilings  were  visibly  carried  about  the 
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house  by  tnvkible  bauds;  several  people  vere  bttrt, 
eyea  to  the  efiosion  of  blood,  by  stones  and  blows; 
there  were  fire-balls  seen  about  the  house^  which  was 
•everal  times  actually  ignited:  people,  both  of  the  fiunily 
and  others,  felt  themselyes  grasped  as  if  by  a  hand; 
then  there  was  groaning,  crying,  whistling,  and  a  voice 
that  frequently  spoke  to  them;  crowds  of  people  'went 
to  the  house,  but  the  thing  continued  just  the  same 
whether  there  were  many  or  few,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  building  shook  as  if  it  were  coming  down. 

A  day  of  humiliation  was  appointed  in  this  case  also, 
but  wi^out  the  least  effect.  The  disturbance  com* 
menced  in  February,  and  ended  on  the  1st  of  May* 
Kumberless  people  witnessed  the  phenomena,  and  the 
i«ootmt  of  it  is  attested  by  fourteen  ministers  and  gen- 
flemen. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  occurred  in  the  year  1659, 
in  a  place  inhabited  by  an  Evangelical  bishop,  called 
Schlotterbeck.  It  began  in  the  same  manner  by  throw 
ing  of  stones  and  other  things,  many  of  which  came 
through  the  roof;  insomuch  tiiat  they  believed  at  first 
that  some  animal  was  concealed  there.  However, 
nothing  could  be  found,  and  the  invisible  guest  soon 
proceeded  to  other  annoyances  sunilar  to  those  above- 
mentioned;  and  though  they  could  not  see  him,  his 
footsteps  were  for  ever  hecotl  about  the  house.  At 
length,  wearied  out,  the  bishop  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  aid,  and  they  sent  him  a  company  of  soldiers 
to  guard  the  house  by  day  and  night,  out  of  which  he 
and  his  family  retired.  But  the  goblin  cared  no  more 
for  the  soldiers  than  it  had  done  for  the  city  watch; 
the  thing  continued  without  intermission,  whoever  was 
there,  till  it  ceased  of  ?*^  own  accord.  There  was  a  house 
at  Aix>la-OhapeUe  that  was  for  several  years  quite  un- 
inhabitable from  a  similar  cause. 

I  could  mention  many  other  cases,  and,  as  I  have 
said  before,  they  occur  in  all  countries;  but  these  wlQ 
•office  as  specimens  of  the  class.  It  is  in  vain  for  people 
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irbo  were  not  on  the  spot  to  laugh,  and  assert  that 
these  were  the  mischieyons  tricks  of  servants,  or  others^ 
when  those  who  were  there,  and  who  had  such  a  deep 
interest  in  Tinravelling  the  mystery,  and  such  abun- 
dance of  time  and  opportunity  for  doing  it,  could  find 
no  solution  whatever.  In  many  of  the  above  cases 
the  cattle  were  unloosed,  the  horses  were  turned  out  of 
their  stables,  and  uniformly  all  the  animals  in  the  way 
exhibited  gre&t  terror,  sweating  and  trembling  whilst 
the  visitation  continued. 

Since  we  cannot  but  believe  that  man  forms  but  one 
dass  in  an  immense  range  of  existences,  do  not  these 
strange  occiurences  suggest  the  idea,  that  occasionally 
flome  individual  out  of  this  gamut  of  beings  comes  into 
rapport  with  us,  or  crosses  our  path  like  a  comet,  and' 
that,  whilst  certain  conditions  last,  it  can  hover  about 
tis,  and  play  these  puckishj  mischievous  tricksy  till  the 
charm  is  broken,  and  then  it  re-enters  its  own  sphere, 
and  we  are  cognisant  of  it  no  more ! 

But  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  examples  of  this 
kind  of  annoyance,  is  that  which  occurred  in  the  year 
1806,  in  the  castle  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  in  Silesia. 
The  account  is  given  at  length  by  Councillor  Hahn,  of 
Ingelfingen,  who  witnessed  the  circumstances;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  various  remarks  that  have  been  since 
made  on  the  subject,  in  different  publications,  he  has 
repeatedly  reasserted  the  &cts  in  letters  which  have 
been  j^rinted  and  laid  before  the  publia  I  cannot, 
therefore,  see  what  right  we  have  to  disbelieve  a  man 
of  honour  and  character,  as  he  is  said  to  be,  merely 
because  the  circumstances  he  narrates  are  unaccount- 
able, more  especially  as  the  story,  strange  as  it  is,  by 
no  means  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  demonology. 
The  foUowing  details  were  written  down  at  the  time 
the  events  occurred,  and  they  were  commimicated  hy 
Oouncillor  Hahn  to  Dr.  Kemer  in  the  year  1828. 

**  After  the  campaign  of  the  Frussoans  against  the 
Ihench  in  the    year   1806,  the  reigning  Prince  dt 
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Hohenlohe  gave  orders  to  Councillor  Hahn^  wbo  wm 
in  his  service,  to  proceed  to  Slawensick,  and  there  to 
wait  his  return.  ELis  Serene  Highness  advanced  from 
Leignitz  towards  his  principality,  and  Hahn  also  com- 
menced his  journey  towards  Upper  Silesia  on  the  19th 
November.  At  the  same  period,  Charles  Kern,  of 
Kuntzlau,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
bdng  released  on  parole,  and  arriving  at  Leignits,  in  an 
infirm  condition,  he  was  allowed  to  spend  some  time 
with  Hahn,  whilst  awaiting  his  exchange. 

**  Hahn  and  Kern  had  been  friends  in  their  3routhy 
and  their  destinies  having  brought  them  both  at  this 
Ume  into  the  Prussian  States,  they  were  lodged  to- 
gether in  the  same  apartment  of  the  castle,  which  waa 
one  on  the  first  floor,  forming  an  angle  at  the  back  of 
the  building,  one  side  looking  towards  the  north,  and 
the  other  to  the  east.  On  the  right  of  the  door  of 
this  room  was  a  glass  door,  which  led  into  a  chamber 
divided  from  those  which  followed  by  a  wainscot  par- 
tition. The  door  in  this  wainscot,  which  commu- 
nicated to  those  adjoining  rooms,  was  entirely  closed 
up,  because  in  them  all  sorts  of  household  uten^  were 
kept.  Neither  in  this  chamber,  nor  in  the  sitting- 
room  which  preceded  it,  was  there  any  opening  what- 
ever which  could  furnish  the  means  of  communication 
from  without;  nor  was  there  anybody  in  the  castle 
besides  the  two  friends,  except  the  Prince's  two  coach- 
men and  Hahn's  servant.  The  whole  party  wert:  fear- 
less people;  and  as  for  Hahn  and  Kern  they  believed 
innothing  less  than  ghosts  or  witches,  noi  had  any 
previous  experience  induced  them  to  turn  theix  thoughts 
in  that  dij^ction.  Hahn,  during  his  collegiate  life, 
had  been  much  given  to  philosophy — had  listened  to 
Fichte,  and  earnestly  studied  the  writings  of  Kant* 
The  result  of  his  rejections  was  a  pure  materialism; 
and  he  looked  upon  created  man,  not  as  an  aim,  but 
merely  as  a  means  to  a  yet  imdeveloped  end.  These 
— fciifcMwifl  liA  liftfl  aiiiAA  chaniEed.  like  manv  othfiKH.  who 
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tbtEdt  very  differently  in  their  fortieth  year  to  whak 
they  did  in  their  twentieth.  The  particulars  here  given 
aze  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  credence  for  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  narrative,  and  to  establish  the 
£ict  that  the  phenomena  were  not  merely  accepted  by 
ignorant  saperstition,  but  coolly  and  courageously  in- 
vestigated by  enlightened  minds.      During  the  first 
days  of  their  residence  in  the  castle,  the  two  friends^ 
living  together  in  solitude,  amused  their  long  evenings 
by  the  works  of  Schiller,  of  whom  they  were  both 
great  admirers;  and  Hahn  usually  read  aloud.    Three 
days  had  thus  passed  quietly  away,  when,  as  they  were 
sitting  at  the  table,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  their  reading 
was  interrupted  by  a  small  shower  of  lime,  which  feU 
around  them.     They  looked  at  the  ceiling,  concluding 
it  must  have  come  thence,  but  could  perceive  no  abraded 
parts,  and  whilst  they  were  yet  seeking  to  ascertain 
whence  the  lime  had  proceeded,  there  suddenly  fell 
several  larger  pieces,  which  were  quite  cold,  and  ap- 
peared as  if  they  had  belonged  to  the  external  walL 
At  lengthy  concluding  the  lime  must  have  fJEdlen'  fix)m 
some  part  of  the  wal^  and  giving  up  further  inquiry, 
they  went  to  bed,  and  slept  quietly  tiU  the  mornings 
when,  on  awaking^  they  were  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  quantity  which  strewed  the  floor,  more  especially 
as  they  could  still  discover  no  part  of  the  walls  or 
ceiling  from  which  it  could  have  &Uen.    But  they 
thou^t  no  more  of  the  matter  till  evening,  when, 
instead  of  the  lime  j&Uing  as  before,  it  was  thrown, 
and  several  pieces  struck  Hahn.  At  the  same  time,  they 
heard  heavy  blows,  sometimes  below,  and  sometimes 
over  their  heads,  like  the  sound  of  distant  guns;  still, 
attributing  these  sounds  to  natural  causes,  they  went 
to  bed  as  usual,  but  the  uproar  prevented  their  sleep- 
ing^ and  each  accused  the  other  of  occasioning  it  by 
kicking  with  his  feet  against  the  footboard  of  his  be4 
till,  finding  that  the  noise  continued  when  they  both 
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got  out  and  stood  together  in  the  middle  of  the  roon, 
they  were  satisfied  that  this  was  not  the  caaa  On  thi 
following  evening,  a  third  noise  was  added,  whidi 
resembled  the  faint  and  distant  beating  of  a  dronL 
Upon  this,  they  requested  the  governess  of  the  castle 
to  send  them  the  key  of  the  apartments  above  and 
below,  which  was  brought  them  by  her  son;  and,  whilst 
he  and  Eem  went  to  make  their  investigations,  Hahn 
remained  in  their  own  room.  Above,  they  found  an 
empty  room;  below,  a  kitchen.  They  locked,  but  the 
noise  they  made  was  very  different  to  that  which  H^l:^ 
continued  all  the  while  to  hear  around  him.  When 
they  returned,  Hahn  said  jestingly,  '  The  place  is 
haunted  !*  On  this  night,  when  they  went  to  bed  with 
a  light  burning,  they  heard  what  seemed  like  a  person 
walking  about  the  room  with  slippers  on,  and  a  stick, 
with  which  he  struck  the  .floor  as  he  moved  step  by 
step.  Hahn  continued  to  jest,  and  Kern  to  laugh,  at 
the  oddneas  of  these  circumstances  for  some  time^ 
when  they  both  as  usual  fell  asleep,  neither  in  the 
dightost  dVee  disturbed  by  tJiese  e^nts,  nor  inclined 
to  attribute  them  to  any  supematoral  causa  But  on 
the  followiDg  evening  the  afEair  became  more  ine3&- 
plicable;  various  articles  in  the  room  were  thrown 
about;  knives,  forka^  brushes,  caps,  slippers,  padlocks^ 
funnel,  snuffers,  soap— everything  in  short  that  was 
jnoveable;  whilst  lights  darted  from  comer  to  comer, 
And  everything  was  in  confusion;  at  the  same  time  the 
lime  fell,  and  ihe  blows  continued.  Upon  this,  the  two 
fdends  called  up  the  servants,  Knittel,  the  castle  watch^ 
and  whoever  else  was  at  hand,  to  be  witnesses  of  these 
mysterious  operations.  In  the  morning  all  was  quiet, 
and  generally  contiuu»d  so  till  about  an  hour  after 
midmght.  One  evening,  Kern  going  into  the  above- 
mentioned  chamber  to  fetch  something,  and  hearing 
.such  an  u^ar  that  it  almost  drove  him  backwards  to 
the  door,  Hahn  caught  up  the  light,  and  both  lufi^ed 
into  the  roon^  where  they  found  a  large  pieoe  of  wood 
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lying  clofle  to  the  wainsoot.  But  supposing  this  to  be 
tine  oanae  of  the  noise,  who  had  set  it  in  motion?  Fdr 
Kern  was  soie  the  door  was  shat,  even  whilst  the  noiie 
was  making;  neither  had  there  been  any  wood  in  the 
room.  Frequently,  before  their  eyes,  the  knives  and 
snuffers  rose  from  the  table,  and  Ml,  after  some 
minutes^  to  the  ground;  and  Hahn's  large  shears  were 
once  lifted  in  this  manner,  between  him  and  one  of 
the  Prince's  oooks,  and,  Mling  to  the  ground,  stuck 
into  the  floor.  As  some  nights^  however,  passed  quite 
quietly,  Hahn  was  determined  not  to  leave  the  rooms; 
but  when,  for  three  weeks,  the  disturbance  was  so  con- 
stant that  they  could  get  no  rest,  they  resolved  on 
removing  their  beds  into  the  large  room  above,  in 
hopes  of  once  more  enjoying  a  little  quiet  sleep.  Their 
hopes  were  vain — the  thumping  continued  as  before; 
and  not  only  so,  but  articles  flew  about  the  room,  whicb 
they  were  quite  sure  they  had  left  below.  '  They  may 
fling  as  they  wUl,'  cried  Hahn,  '  sleep  I  must;*  whUat 
Kern  began  to  undress,  pondering  on  these  matters  as 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  room.  Suddenly  Hahn 
saw  him  stand,  as  if  transfixed,  before  the  looking  giasi^ 
<m  which  he  had  aocidentally  cast  his  eyes.  He  had 
so  stood  for  some  miuutes,  vrhen  he  was  seused  with  a 
violent  trembling,  and  turned  from  the  mirror  with 
his  face  as  white  as  deatL  Hahn,  fEuacying  the  cold 
of  the  uninhabited  room  had  seized  him,  hastened  to 
throw  a  doak  over  him;  when  Kern,  who  was  naturally 
very  courageous,  recovered  himflelf,  and  related,  though 
with  trembling  lips,  that,  as  he  had  accidentally  loobod 
in  the  glass,  he  had  seen  a  white  female  figure  looking 
out  of  it;  edie  was  in  front  of  his  own  image,  which  he 
distiactly  saw  behind  her.  At  first  he  could  not  believe 
his  eyes;  he  thought  it  must  be  &ncy,  and  for  that 
reason  he  had  stood  so  long;  but  when  he  saw  that  the 
eyes  of  the  figure  moved,  and  looked  into  his,  a  shudder 
ImmI  seized  him,  and  he  had  turned  away.  Hahn  upon 
this  advMioed  witih  firm  steps  to  the  front  of  tha 
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mirror,  and  called  upon  me  apparition  to  ehow  itself 
to  him;  but  he  saw  nothing,  although  he  remained  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  glass,  and  frequently 
repeated  his  exhortation.  Kern  then  further  related 
ibttt  the  features  of  the  apparition  were  very  old,  but 
not  gloomy  or  morose;  th^^zpression  indeed  was  rather 
that  of  iudiffiarenoe;  but  the  fistoe  was  very  pale,  and 
the  head  was  wrapped  in  a  doth  which  1^  only  the 
features  yiaible. 

"  By  this  time  it  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning — 
sleep  was  banished  fix)m  their  eyes, — and  they  resolved 
to  return  to  the  lower  room,  and  have  their  beds 
brought  back  again;  but  the  people  who  were  sent  to 
fetch  them  returned,  declaring  they  could  not  open  the 
door,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  be  fastened.  They 
were  sent  back  again;  but  a  second  and  a  third  time 
they  returned  witii  the  same  answer.  Then  Hahn  went 
himself,  and  opened  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
four  servants,  however,  solemnly  declared,  that  all  theb 
united  strengths  ceuld  make  no  impression  on  it. 

"  In  this  way  a  month  had  elapsed:  the  strange  events 
at  the  castle  had  got  spread  abroad;  and  amongst  others 
who  desired  to  convince  themselves  of  the  fact  were  two 
Bavarian  officers  of  dragoonci,  namely.  Captain  Comet 
and  Lieutenant  Magerle,  of  the  regiment  of  Minuci 
Magerle  offering  to  rerndba  in  the  room  alone,  the  others 
left  him,  but  scarcely  had  they  passed  into  the  next 
apartment^  when  they  heard  Magerle  storming  like  a 
man  iu  a  passion,  and  cutting  away  at  the  tables  and 
chairs  with  his  sabre,  whereupon  the  Captain  thought 
it  advisable  to  return,  in  order  to  rescue  the  fdmiture 
&om  his  rage.  They  found  the  door  shut,  but  he 
opened  it  on  their  summons,  and  related,  in  great  ex- 
citement, that  as  soon  as  they  had  quitted  the  room,  some 
oorsed  tldng  had  begun  to  fling  lime,  and  other  matters^ 
at  him;  and,  having  examiaed  every  part  of  the  room 
without  being  able  to  discover  the  agent  of  the  mischief 
he  had  fidlen  into  a  rage  and  cut  madly  about  him* 
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''The  party  now  passed  the  rest  of  the  erening 
together  in  the  room,  and  the  two  Bavarians  closdy 
watched  Hahn  and  Kern,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselyes 
that  the  mystery  was  no  trick  of  theirs.  All  at  onoe^ 
as  they  were  quietly  sitting  at  the  table,  the  snnffers 
rose  into  the  air,  and  fell  again  to  the  ground  behind 
Magerie;  and  a  leaden  ball  lew  at  Hahn,  and  hit  him 
apon  tlM  breast,  and  presently  afterwards  they  heard  a 
noise  at  the  glass  door,  as  if  somebody  had  struck  hia 
fist  through  i^  together  with  a  sound  of  fidling  glass. 
On  investigation  they  found  the  door  entire^  but  a 
broken  drii^ing-glass  on  the  floor.  By  this  time  the 
Bavarians  were  convinced,  and  they  retired  from  the 
room  to  seek  repose  in  one  more  peaceful 

"  Amongst  other  strange  circumstances,  the  foUow- 
ing,  which  occutred  to  TTahn,  is  remarkable.  One 
evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  being  about  to  shave  him- 
self, the  implements  for  the  purpose,  which  were  lying 
on  a  pyramidal  stand  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  flew  at 
him,  one  after  the  other — the  soap-box,  the  razor,  the 
brush  and  the  soap — and  fell  at  his  feet,  although  he 
was  standing  several  paces  from  the  pyramid.  He  and 
Kern,  who  was  sitting  at  the  table,  laughed,  for  they 
were  now  so  accustomed  to  these  events  that  they  only 
made  them  subjects  of  diversion.  In  the  mean  time^ 
Hahn  poured  some  water,  which  had  been  standing  on 
the  stove,  in  a  basin,  observing  as  he  dipped  his  finger 
into  it,  that  it  was  of  a  nice  heat  for  shaving.  He 
seated  himself  before  the  table,  and  strapped  his  razor; 
but  when  he  attempted  to  prepare  the  lather,  the  water 
had  dean  vanished  out  of  the  basin.  Another  time^ 
Hahn  was  awakened  by  goblins  throwing  at  him  a 
squeezed-up  piece  of  sheet-lead,  in  which  tobacco  had 
been  wrapped,  and  when  he  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  the 
seSf-eame  piece  was  flung  at  him  again.  Wh^i  this  was 
repeated  a  third  time,  Hahn  flung  a  heavy  stick  at  his 
invisible  assailant. 

^  Dorfely  the  book-keeper,  was  frequently  a  wxtnefli 
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to  these  sbrange  eventa    He  onoe  laid  his  cap  on  tbo 

table  bj  the  stove,  when,  being  about  to  depart^  he 
sought  for  ity  it  had  yani^ied.  Four  or  fiye  times  lie 
examined  the  table  in  vain;  presently  afterwards  he  saw 
it  lying  exactly  where  he  had  placed  it  when  he  came 
in.  On  the  same  table,  Knittel  having  onoe  jJaoed  hij 
cap,  and  drawn  himself  a  seat,  saddenly-«-«]though 
there  was  nobody  near  the  table— -he  saw  it  flying 
through  the  room  to  his  feet^  where  it  ML 

"  "ELskkm  now  determined  to  And  out  the  secret  him- 
self; and  for  this  purpose  seated  himself  with  two 
lights  before  him,  in  a  position  where  he  could  see  the 
whole  of  the  room,  and  all  the  windows  and  doors  it 
contained;  but  the  same  things  occurred  even  when 
Kern  was  out,  the  servants  in  the  stables,  and  nobody 
in  the  castle  but  himseK;  and  the  snufTers  were  as  usual 
flung  about,  although  the  closest  observation  could  not 
detect  by  whom. 

V'The  forest-master,  Eadzensky,  spent  a  night  in  the 
room;  but  although  the  two  friends  slept,  he  could  get 
no  rest  He  was  bombarded  without  intermission;  and 
in  the  morning,  his  bed  was  found  fall  of  all  manner  of 
household  articles. 

.  ''  One  evening,  in  spite  of  all  the  dramming  and 
fiin^g^  Hahn  was  determined  to  sleep;  but  a  heavy 
Uow  on  the  wall,  dose  to  his  bed  soon  waked  him  from 
his  slumbers.  A  second  time  he  went  to  sleep,  and  was 
awaked  by  a  sensation,  as  if  some  person  laid  dipped 
his  finger  in  water,  and  was  sprinkling  his  fiice  wiiji  it. 
He  pretended  to  deep  again,  whilst  he  watched  Kern 
and  Ejiittel,  who  were  sitting  at  the  table,  the  sensatioii 
of  sprinkling  returned;  but  he  could  find  no  water  on 
tiisface. 

.  ''About  this  time,  Hahn  had  occasion  to  make  a 
journey  as  &r  as  Breslau;  and  when  he  returned  he 
heard  the  strangest  stoiy  of  aJL  In  order  not  to  be 
alone  in  this  mysterious  chamber,  Kern  had  engaged 
^Um's  servant,  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age^  and 
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of  entire  suaglenees  of  ohaiaoter,  to  stay  with  Lisa. 
One  night  as  Kern  lay  in  his  bed,  and  this  man  was 
standing  near  the  glass  door  in  conversation  with  Lim, 
to  his  utter  amazement  he  beheld  a  jug  of  be»,  which 
stood  on  a  table,  in  a  room^  at  some  distance  from 
him,  slowly  lifted  to  a  height  of  about  three  feet,  and 
the  contents  poured  into  a  glass,  tliat  was  standing  th€0» 
also,  until  the  latter  was  half  fulL  The  jug  was  then 
gently  replaced,  and  the  glass  lifted  and  ^nptied,  as  by 
some  one  drinking:  whilst  John,  the  servant,  exdaimed, 
in  terrified  surprise,  ^Lord  Jesus!  it  swallows!'  The 
glass  was  quietly  replaced,  and  not  a  drop  of  beer  w^ 
.  to  be  found  on  the  floor.  Hahn  was  about  to  require 
an  oath  of  John,  in  confLnnation  of  this  fact;  but 
forbore,  seeing  how  ready  the  man  was  to  take  one,  and 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  relation. 

«One  night  EInetsch,  an  inspector  of  the  works^ 
passed  the  night  with  the  two  iriends,  and  in  spite  of  the 
nnintennitting  flinging  they  all  three  went  to  bed. 
There  were  l^hts  in  the  room,  and  presently  all  three 
saw  two  napkin£(,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  rise  slowly 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  having  there  spread  thenUielveB 
.  out  flutter  down  again.  The  china  bowl  of  a  pipe, 
belonging  to  Kern,  flew  about  and  was  broken.  Knives 
'and  forks  were  flung;  and  at  last  one  of  the  latter  fell 
on  Biahn's  head,  though  fortunately  with  the  handle 
downwards;  and  having  now  endurod  this  annoyance 
.  for  two  months,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  abondoi 
this  mysterious  chamber  for  this  night  at  all  eventa 
John  and  Kern  took  up  one  of  the  beds  and  carried  it 
into  the  opposite  room,  but  they  were  no  sooner  gone 
than  a  pitcher  for  holding  chalybeate  water  flew,  to  the 
feet  of  the  two  who  remained  behind,  although  no  door 
was  open,  and  a  bras9^)CACuil€)stick  was  flung  to  the 
ground.  In  the  oppo^  |H>o^ihe  night  passed  quietly, 
although  some  soui^^&^stUl  ieiised  ^m  the  forsaken 
chamber,    After  thifl^.  tJi^^r^/Was  a  oessationito  thoM 
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■Inmge  prooeedii^gs,    and   nothing  more  remariEabl^ 
oconired,  with  the  exception  of  the  following  Gucnm- 
stance.    Some  weeks  after  the  abore  mentioned  removal, 
as  Hahn  wasretnining  home,  and  crofiedng  the  bridge  that 
leads  to  the  castle  gate,  he  heard  the  foot  of  a  dog 
behind  hisL    He  looked  round,  and  called  repeatedljr 
on  the  name  of  a  greyhonnd  that  was  much  attached 
to  him,   thinking  it  might  be  she,   but  although  he 
still  heard  the  foot,  even  when  he  ascended  the  stairs^ 
as  he  could  see  nothing,  he  concluded  it  was  an  illusion. 
Scarcely,  howeTer,  had  he  set  foot  within  the  room, 
than  Kern  advanced  and  took  the  door  out  of  his  hand, 
at  the  same  time  calling  the  dog  by  name;  adding,  how- 
ever, immediately  that  he  thought  he  had  seen  the 
dog,  but  that  he  had  no  sooner  called  her  than  she  dis- 
appeared.  Hahn  then  inquired  if  he  had  really  seen  the 
dog.  *  Gertamly  Idid,'repliedKem;  'shewasclosebehind 
you — ^half  within  the  door — and  that  was  the  reason 
I  took  it  out  of  your  hand,  lest,  not  observing  her, 
you  should  have  shut  it  suddenly  and  crushed  her.     It 
was  a  white  dog,  and  I  took  it  for  Flora.*     Search 
was  immediately  made  for  the  dog,  but  she  was  found 
locked  up  in  the  stable,  and  had  not  been  out  of  it  the 
whole  day.     It  is  certainly  remarkable— even  supposing 
Hahn  to  have  been  deceived  with  respect  to  the  foot- 
steps— that  Kern  should  have  seen  a  white  dog  behind 
him  before  he  had  heard  a  word  on  the  subject  fix>m 
his  fiiand,  especially  as  there  was  no  such  animal  in 
the  neighbourhood;  besides,  it  was  not  yet  dark,  and 
Kern  was  yeiy  sharp-sighted* 

**  Hahn  remained  in  the  castle  for  half-a-year  after 
this,  without  experiencing  anything  extraordinary;  acd 
even  pecsons  who  had  possession  of  these  myimaam 
chambers  were  not  subjected  to  any  annoyance. 

<<  The  riddle,  however,  in  nplte  of  all  the  perquisi 
lions  and  investigatiflns  that  wse  set  on  foot  remained 
vnsolved— 410  ei^lanatioii  of  tteie  strange  events  could 
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te  fbnnd;  and  even  sapposing  any  motive  ootdd  exist^ 
there  was  nobodj  in  tHe  neighbourhood  dever  enough 
lo  have  carried  on  such  a  system  of  persecution,  which 
ifcsted  so  long  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  chamber  be* 
oame  almost  indifferent  to  it. 

^'  In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  Coun- 
cillor Hahn  wrote  down  this  account  for  his  own  satis- 
fection,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  truth.  His  worda 
are:— 

^*  *  I  have  described  these  events  exactly  as  I  heard 
and  saw  them ;  from  beginning  to  end  I  obsen^ed  them 
with  the  most  entire  self-possession.  I  had  no  fear^ 
nor  the  slightest  fcendency  to  it ;  yet  the  whole  thing 
remains  to  me  pei  fectly  inexplicable.  Written  the  1 9th 
Kovember,  1808. 

^  <  Augustus  Hahk,  Councillor. 

'^  Doubtless  many  natural  explanations  of  these  phe- 
nomena will  be  suggested,  by  those  who  consider  them- 
selves  above  the  weakness  of  crediting  stories  of  this 
description.  Some  say  that  Kern  was  a  dexterous 
juggler,  who  contrived  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his 
fidend  Hahn;  whilst  others  affirm  that  both  Hahn  and 
Kern  were  intoxicated  every  evening.  I  did  not  fail 
to  communicate  these  objections  to  Hahn,  and  hrve 
insert  his  answer. 

^  ^  After  the  events  alluded  to,  I  resided  with  Kern 
lor  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  another  part  of  the  Castle  of 
Blawensick  (which  has  been  since  struck  by  lightning 
and  burnt),  without  finding  a  solution  of  the  mystery, 
or  experiencing  a  repetition  of  the  annoyance,  which 
discontinued  from  the  moment  we  quitted  those  parti- 
Golar  apartments.  Those  persons  must  suppose  me  very 
weak,  who  can  imagine  it  possible,  that  with  only  one 
companion,  I  could  have  been  the  subject  of  his  sport 
for  two  months  without  detecting  him.  As  for  Kera 
himself  he  was^  from  the  firsts  very  anxious  to  leave 
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the  rooms ;  but  as  I  was  unwilling  to  resign  the  hope 
if  disoovering  some  natural  cause  for  these  phenomena, 
r  persisted  in  remaining ;  and  the  thing  that  at  last 
induced  me  to  yield  to  his  wishes  was  his  vexation  at  the 
^Dss  of  his  china  pipe,  which  had  been  thrown  against 
the  wall  and  broken.  Besides,  jugglery  requires  a 
i^SS^^h  ^^^  ^  ^^  frequently  quite  alone  when  these 
things  occurred.  lb  is  equally  absurd  to  accuse  us 
of  intoxication.  The  wine  there  was  too  dear  for  us  to 
drink  at  all,  and  we  confined  ourselves  wholly  to  weak 
beer.  All  the  circumstances  that  happened  are  not  set 
down  in  the  narration ;  but  my  recollection  of  the  whole 
18  as  vivid  as  if  it  had  occurred  yesterday.  We  had 
also  many  witnes8es,some  of  whom  havebeen  mentioned. 
Councillor  Klenk  also  visited  me  at  a  later  period,  with 
every  desire  to  investigate  the  mystery ;  and  when  one 
morning  he  had  mounted  on  a  table  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  so,  and  was  knocking  at  the  ceiling  with  a  stick, 
a  powder  horn  fell  upon  him,  which  he  had  just  before 
left  on  the  table  in  another  room.  At  that  time  Kern 
had  been  for  some  time  absent.  I  neglected  no  possible 
means  that  could  have  led  to  a  discovery  of  the  secret; 
and  at  least  as  many  people  have  blamed  me,  for  my 
unwillingness  to  believe  in  a  supernatural  cause,  as  the 
reverse.  Fear  is  not  my  failing,  as  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  me  know ;  and  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  error,  I  frequently  asked  others  what  they  saw  when 
I  was  myself  present ;  and  their  answers  always  coin- 
cided with  what  I  saw  myself.  Prom  1809till  1811 1 
lived  in  Jacobswald,  very  near  the  castle  where  the 
Prince  himself  was  residing.  I  am  aware  that  some 
singulai*  circumstances  occurred  whilst  he  was  there ; 
but  as  I  did  not  witness  them  myself,  I  cannot  speak' 
of  them  more  particularly. 

"  ^  I  am  still  as  unable  as  ever  to  account  for  those 
events,  and  I  am  content  to  submit  to  the  hasty  re- 
marks of  the  world,  knowing  that  I  have  only  related 
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the  tnitlii  And  what  many  persons  now  alive  witnessed, 
M  well  as  mysdi 

"  '  COXTKCILLOB  HaHK. 

« '  Ingelfingen,  24th  August,  1828.»  " " 

The  only  key  to  this  mystery  ever  disoovered  was,' 
that  after  the  destruction  of  the  castle  by  lightnings 
when  the  rains  were  removed,  there  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  without  a  coffin.     His  skull  had 
been  split,  and  a  sword  lay  by  his  side. 

Now,  I  am  very  well  aware  how  absuid  and  im- 
possible these  events  will  appear  to  many  people,  and 
that  they  will  have  recourse  to  any  expkoiation  rather 
than  admit  them  for  fact&  Yet,  so  late  as  the  year 
1835,  a  suit  was  brought  before  the  Sheriff  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  which  Captain  Molesworth  was  defendant, 
and  the  landlord  of  the  house  he  inhabited  (which  was 
at  Trinity,  about  a  couple  of  miles  fix)m  Edinburgh) 
was  phuntiff,  founded  upon  circumstances  not  so  varied, 
oertiunly,  but  quite  as  inexplicable.  The  suit  lasted 
two  years,  and  I  have  been  fiivoured  with  the  parti 
ofulars  of  the  case  by  Mr.  M.  L.,  the  advocate  employed 
by  the  plaintiff,  who  spent  many  hours  in  examining 
the  numerous  witnesses,  several  of  whom  were  officers  of 
the  army,  and  gentlemen  of  undoubted  honour  and 
capacity  for  observation. 

Captain  Molesworth  took  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Webster, 
who  resided  in  the  adjoining  one,  in  May  or  June, 
1835;  and  when  he  had  been  in  it  about  two  months, 
he  bc^gan  to  complain  of  sundry  extraordinary  noises, 
which,  finding  it  impossible  to  account  for,  he  took  it 
into  his  head,  strangely  enough,  were  made  by  Mr. 
Webster.  The  latter  naturally  represented  that  it  was 
not  probable  he  should  desire  to  damage  the  reputation 
of  his  own  house,  or  drive  his  tenant  out  of  it,  and 
retorted  the  accusation*     Still,  as  these  noises  an^ 

*  Translated  from  the  original'  Gennan.-^.  0« 


jmockiags  continued.  Captain  M.,  not  onlj  lifted  the 
boards  in  the  room  most  infected,  but  actually  made 
holes  in  the  wall  which  divided  his  residence  from  Mr. 
W.*8,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  delinquent — of 
oouzse  without  success.     Do  what  they  would,  the 
thing  went  on  just  the  same;  footsteps  of  invisible 
feet,  knockings,  and  scratchings,  and  rustlings,  first  on 
one  side^  and  l^en  on  the  other,  were  heard  daiiy  and 
nightly.    Sometimes  this  imseen  agent  seemed  to  be 
knoc^g  to  a  certain  tune,  and  if  a  question  were 
addressed  to  it  which  could  be  answered  numerically, 
tm,  *'  How  many  people  there  are  in  this  room?''  for  ex- 
ample, it  would  answer  by  so  many  knocks.     The  beds^ 
too,  were  occasionally  heaved  up,  as  if  somebody  were 
imdemeath,  and  where  the  knockings  were,  the  wall 
trembled  visibly,  but,  search  as  they  would,  no  one 
could  be  found.     Captain  Molesworth  had  had  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom,  named  Matilda,  had  lately 
died;  the  other,  a  girl  between  twelve  and  thirteen, 
called  Jane,  was  sickly,  and  generally  kept  her  bed; 
and,  as  it  was  observed  that,  wherever  she  was,  these 
noises  most  frequently  prevailed,   Mr.  Webster,  who 
did  not  like  the  mcda  fama  that  was  attaching  itself 
to  his  house,  declared  that  she  made  them,  whilst  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  believed  that  it  was  the 
ghost  of  Matilda,  warning  her  sister  that  she  was  soon 
to  follow.    SherifT's  officers,  masons,  justices  of  peaces 
and  the  officers  of  the  regiment  quartered  at  Leitli,  who 
were  friends  of  Captain  M.,  all  came  to  his  aid,  in 
hopes  of  detecting  or  frightening  away  his  tormentor, 
but  in  vain.     Sometimes  it  was  said  to  be  a  trick  oif 
aomebody  outside  the  house^  and  then  they  formod  a 
cordon  round  it;  and  next,  as  the  poor  si^  girl  was 
Bospeoted,  they  tied  her  up  in  a  bag,  but  it  was  all  to 
noparposa 

At  length,  ill  and  wearied  out  by  the  annoyances  and 
the  anxieties  attending  the  affair,  Captain  M.  quitted 
lie  houae^  and  Mr.  W.  brought  an  action  against  him 
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for  the  damages  committed,  bj  lifting  the  boards^ 
breaking  the  vails,  and  firing  at  the  wainscot,  as  well 
as  for  the  injuiy  done  to  his  house  by  saying  it  was 
haunted,  which  prevented  other  tenants  taking  it. 

The  poor  yonng  lady  died,  hastened  out  of  the  world, 
it  is  said,  by  the  severe  measures  used  whilst  she  was 
under  si^spicion;  and  the  persons  that  have  since  in- 
habited  the  house  have  experienced  no  repetition  of  the 
annoyance. 

The  manner  in  which  these  strange  persecutions 
attach  themselves  to  certain  persons  and  places^  seems 
somewhat  analogous  to  another  class  of  cases,  which 
bear  a  great  similarity  to  what  was  formerly  called 
poss&fsion;  and  I  must  here  obser^  that  many  German 
physicians  maintain,  that  to  this  day  instances  of 
genuine  possession  occur,  and  there  are  several  works 
published  in  their  language  on  the  subject;  and  for  this 
malady  they  consider  magnetism  the  only  remedy,  all 
others  being  worse  than  useless.  Indeed,  they  look 
upon  possession  itself  as  a  demono-magnetic  state,  in 
which  the  patient  is  in  rapport  with  mischievous  oi 
evil  spirits;  as  in  the  Agatho  (or  good)  magnetic  state, 
which  is  the  opposite  pole,  he  is  in  rapport  with  good 
ones;  and  they  particularly  warn  theur  readers  against 
confounding  this  infliction  with  cases  of  epilepsy  or 
mania.  They  assert,  that  although  instances  are  com- 
paratively rare;,  both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  equally 
subject  to  this  misfortune;  and  that  it  is  quite  an  error 
to  suppose,  either,  that  it  has  ceased  since  the  Resur- 
rection of  Ohrist,  or  that  the  expression  used  in  the 
Scriptures  ''  possessed  by  a  de viL,"  meant  merely  insanity 
or  convulsions.  This  disease,  which  is  not  contagious, 
was  well  known  to  the  Greeks;  and  in  later  times 
Hofman  has  recorded  several  weU  established  instances. 
Amongst  the  distinguishing  symptoms,  they  reckon  the 
patient's  speaking  in  a  voice  that  is  not  his  own, 
frightful  convulsions  and  motions  of  the  body,  which 
arise  suddenly,  without  any  previous  indiq^tio-^ 
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blatqphemoiis  and  obfioene  talk,  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
secret,  and  of  the  fdtiire~-a  yomiting  of  extraordinaiy 
things,  such  as  hair,  stones,  pins,  needles,  &c,  &Q.  I 
need  scarcely  observe  that  ^lis  opinion  is  not  universal 
in  Qermanj;  still  it  obtaiDS  amongst  many  who  have 
had  considerable  opportunities  for  observation. 

Dr.  Bardili  had  a  case  in  the  year  1830,  which  he 
considered  decidedly  to  be  one  of  possession.  The 
patient  was  a  peasant  woman,  aged  thirty-four,  who 
nevw  had  any  sickness  whatever;  and  the  whole  of 
whose  bodily  functions  continued  perfectly  regular 
whilst  she  esdiibited  the  following  strange  phenomena. 
I  must  observe  that  she  was  happily  married,  had  three 
children,  was  not  a  fanatic,  and  bore  an  excellent  cha- 
racter for  regul^ty  and  industry,  when,  without  any 
warning  or  perceptible  cause,  she  was  seized  with  the 
most  extraordinary  convulsions,  whilst  a  strange  voice 
proceeded  from  her,  which  assumed  to  be  that  of  an 
unblessed  spirit,  who  had  formerly  iohabitfd  a  human 
form.  Whilst  these  fits  were  on  her,  she  entirely  lost 
her  own  individuality,  and  became  this  person;  on  re- 
turning to  herself  her  understanding  and  character 
were  as  entire  as  before.  The  blasphemy  and  cursing, 
and  barking  and  screeching,  were  dreadful  She  was 
wounded  and  injured  severely  by  the  violent  Mia  and 
blows  she  gave  herself;  and  when  she  had  an  intermia- 
don,  she  could  do  nothing  but  weep  over  what  they 
told  her  had  passed,  and  the  state  in  which  she  saw 
herself.  She  was  moreover  reduced  to  a  skeleton;  for 
when  she  wanted  to  eat,  the  spoon  was  turned  round  in 
her  hand,  and  she  often  fasted  for  days  together.  This 
affliction  lasted  for  three  years;  all  remedies  &iled,  and 
the  only  alleviation  she  obtained  was  by  the  continued 
and  earnest  prayers  of  those  about  her  and  her  own; 
fi>r  although  this  demon  did  not  like  prayerEt,  and 
violently  opposed  her  kneeling  down,  even  forcing  her 
to  outrageous  fits  of  laughter,  still  they  had  a  power 
over  hint    It  is  remarkable  that  pregnancy,  confine* 
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ment^  aaod  the  nuraixig  her  child,  made  not  the  least. 
difEerenoe  in  this  woman's  condition.  All  went  on 
regularly,  but  the  demon  kept  his  post  At  lengthy- 
being  magnetised,  th6  patient  fell  into  a  partially  som* 
nambnlio  state,  in  which  another  voice  was  heard  to 
proceed  from  her,  being  that,  of  her  protecting  spirit, 
which  encouraged  her  to  patience  and  hope,  and  pro« 
mised  that  the  evil  guest  would  be  obliged  to  vacate  hia 
quarters.  She  often  now  fell  into  a  magnetic  state 
without  the  aid  of  a  magnetiser.  At  the  end  of  three 
years  she  was  entirely  rdieved,  and  as  well  as  ever. 

In  the  case  of  Bo^na  Wildin,  aged  ten  years,  which 
occurred  at  Pleidelsheim,  in  1834,  the  demon  used  to 
announce  himself  by  dying  out,  "  Here  I  am  again  !** 
Whereupon  the  weak  exhausted  child,  who  had  been 
lying  like  one  dead,  would  rage  and  storm  in  a  voice 
bke  a  man's,  perform  the  most  extraordinary  move- 
ments and  feats  of  violence  and  strength,  till  he  would 
cry  out,  "  Now  I  must  be  off  again !"  This  spirit 
spoke  generally  in  the  plural  number,  for  he  said, 
she  had  another  beside  himself,  a  dumb  devil,  who 
plagued  her  most  "  He  it  is  that  twirls  her  round 
ftud  round,  distorts  her  features,  turns  her  eyes^  locks 
her  teeth,  <fec.  What  he  bids  me,  I  must  do  1"  This 
child  was  at  length  cured  by  magnetism.  c> 

Barbara  Bieger,  of  Steinbach,  aged  ten,  in  1834,  was 
possessed  by  two  spirits,  who  spoke  in  two  distinctly 
different  male  voices  and  dialects;  one  said  he  had  for- 
merly been  a  mason,  the  other  gave  himself  out  for  a 
deceased  provisor;  the  latter  of  whom  was  much  the 
worst  of  the  two.  When  they  spoke,  the  child  closed 
her  eyes,  and  when  she  opened  them  again,  she  knew 
nothing  of  what  they  had  said.  The  mason  confessed 
to  have  been  a  great  sinner,  but  the  provisor  was  proud 
and  hardened,  and  would  confess  nothing.  They  often 
oonunanded  food,  and  made  her  eat  it,  which,  when 
idie  recovered  her  individuality,  she  felt  nothing  oi^  but 
was  very  hungry.   The  mason  was  very  fond  of  brandy, 
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and  drank  a  great  deal;  and  if  not  brought  when  he 
oirdered  it,  his  raging  and  storming  was  dreadfuL  In 
her  own  individtudity,  the  child  had  the  greatest  aver- 
sion to  this  liquor.  Thej  treated  her  for  worms  and 
other  diaorderSy  without  the  least  effect;  till  at  length, 
bj  magnetism,  the  mason  was  cast  out.  The  provisor 
was  more  tenacious,  but,  finally,  they  got  rid  of  bini,  too*, 
and  the  ^1  remained  quite  welL 

In  1835,  a  respectable  citizen,  whose  full  name  is  not 
given,  was  brought  to  Dr.  Kemer.  He  was  aged  thirty* 
seven,  and  till  the  last  seven  years  had  been  unexcep- 
tionable  in  conduct  and  charact^.  An  unaccountable 
change  had,  however,  come  over  him  in  his  thirtieth 
year,  which  made  his  &mily  very  unhappy;  and  at 
length,  one  day,  a  strange  voice  suddenly  spoke  out  of 
liim,  saying,  that  he  was  the  late  magistrate,  S.,  and 
Ihat  he  had  been  in  him  for  six  years.  Wben  this 
spirit  was  driven  out,  by  magnetism,  the  man  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  was  almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the  violence 
of  the  struggle;  he  then  lay  for  a  space  as  if  dead,  and 
arose  quite  weU  and  free. 

In  another  case,  a  young  woman  at  Gruppenbach 
was  quite  in  her  senses,  and  heard  the  voice  of  her 
demon  (who  was  also  a  deceased  person)  speak  out  of 
lier,  without  having  any  power  to  suppress  it. 

In  short,  instances  of  this  description  seem  by  no 
means  rare;  and  if  such  a  phenomenon  as  possession 
ever  did  exist,  I  do  not  see  what  right  we  have  to 
assert  that  it  exists  no  longer,  since,  in  fiict^  we  know 
nothing  about  it;  only,  that  being  determined  to  admit 
nothing  so  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  the  present  day,  we 
set  out  by  deciding  that  the  thing  is  impossible. 

Since  these  cases  occur  in  other  countries,  no  doubt 
they  must  do  so  in  this;  and,  indeed,  I  have  met  with 
one  iostance  much  more  remarkable  in  its  details  than 
any  of  those  above-mentioned,  which  occurred  at 
Bishopwearmouth,  near  Sunderland,  in  the  year  1840; 
and  as  the  partiouhus  in  this  case  have  been  published 
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aad  attested  by  two  physieians  and  two  fmigeon^  net 
to  mention  the  evidence  of  numeroiis  other  persona^  I 
think  we  are  bound  to  accept  the  fstcts,  whatever  inter- 
pretation we  may  choose  to  put  upon  them. 

The  patient,  named  Mary  Jobson,  was  between  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  of  age;   her  parents,  respeotabla 
people  in  humble  life,  and  herself  an  attendant  on  a 
Sunday  school     She  became  ill  in  November,  1839, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  terrific  fits,  which 
oontinued,  at  intervals,  for  eleven  weeks.    It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  the  £unily  first  observed  a  strange 
knocking,  which  they  could  not  account  for.    It  was 
sometimes  in  one  place,  and  sometimes  in  another;  and 
even  about  the  bed,  when  the  girl  lay  in  a  quiet  sleep, 
with  her  hands  folded  outside  the  clothea    Th^  next 
heard  a  strange  voice,  which  told  them  circumstanoes 
they  did  not  know,  but  which  they  afterwards  found  to 
be  correct     Then  there  was  a  noise  like  the  dashing 
of  arms,  and  such  a  rumbling  that  the  tenant  below 
(bought  the  house  was  coming  down;  footsteps  where 
nobody  was  to  be  seen,  water  falling  on  the  floar, 
no  one  knew  whence,  locked  doors  opened,  and  above 
all,  sounds  of  inei&bly  sweet  music.     The  doctors  and 
the  father  were  suspiciousf,  and  eveiy  precaution  was 
taken,  but  no  solution  of  the  mystery  could  be  fotmd. 
This  spirit,  however,  was  a  good  one,  and  it  preached 
to  them,  and  gave  them  a  great  deal  of  good  advioei 
Many  pereons  ^ent  to  T^ess  thk  steange  pheoo- 
menon,  and  some  were  desired  to  go  by  the  vmce^  when 
in  their  own  homes.     Thus  Elizabeth  Oauntlett,  whiU 
attending  to  some  domestic  affiiirs  at  home,  was  startled 
by  hearing  a  voice  say,  ''  Be  thou  fiuthfiil,  and  thoa 
shalt  see  the  works  of  thy  Gk>d,  and  sbalt  hear  with 
thine  ears  T    She  cried  out,  ^  My  God  I  what  can  this 
be  r  and  presently  she  saw  a  hurge  white  doud  near 
her.  On  the  same  evening,  the  voice  said  to  her,  *'  Marf 
Jobson,  one  of  your  scholars,  is  sick;  go  and  see  her; 
and  it  will  be  good  for  you.**  Ihia  ^^erson  did  not  know 
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'where  the  child  lived;  but  having  inquired  the  address^ 
she  went :  and  at  the  door  she  heard  the  same  voice  hid 
her  go  up.  On  entering  the  room,  she  heard  another 
voice,  soft  and  beautiful,  which  bade  her  be  &ithful, 
and  said,  "  I  am  the  Virgin  Mary."  This  voice  pro- 
mised her  a  sign  at  home;  and  accordingly  that  ni^xt, 
whilst  reading  the  Bible,  she  heard  it  say,  "  Jemima, 
be  not  afraid;  it  is  I :  if  you  keep  my  commandments^ 
it  shall  be  well  with  you.*  When  she  repeated  her 
visit,  the  same  things  occurred,  and  she  heara  the  most 
exquisite  musia 

The  same  sort  of  phenomena  were  witnessed  by  every- 
body who  went — ^the  immoral  were  rebuked,  the  good 
encouraged.  Some  were  bidden  instantly  depart,  and 
were  forced  to  go.  The  voices  of  several  deceased  per- 
•ons  of  the  &mily  were  also  heard,  and  made  revela- 
tions. 

Once  the  voice  said,  '^Look  up,  and  you  shall  see  the 
ton  and  moon  on  the  ceiling !"  and  immediately  there 
appeared  a  beautiful  representation  of  these  planets  in 
lively  colours,  viz.,  greer,  yeUow,  and  orange.  More- 
<yver,  these  figures  were  permanent;  but  the  father,  who 
was  a  long  time  sceptical,  insisted  on  whitewashing 
them  over ;  however,  they  still  remained  visible. 

Amongst  other  things,  the  voice  said  that  though  the 
child  appeared  to  suffer,  that  she  did  not;  that  she  did 
not  know  where  her  body  was,  and  that  her  own  spirit 
had  left  it  and  another  had  entered;  and  that  her  body 
was  made  a  speaking-trumpet.  The  voice  told  the 
Ikmily  and  visitors  many  things  of  their  distant  Mends, 
which  proved  true. 

The  girl  twice  saw  a  divine  form  standing  by  her 
beddde  who  spoke  to  her,  and  Joseph  Eagg,  one  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  invited  by  the  voice  to  go,  saw 
a  beautiM  and  heavenly  figure  come  to  his  bedside 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  17th  January.  It 
was  in  male  attire,  surrounded  by  a  radiance;  it  came 
a  second  time  on  the  same  night.     On  each  occasion  it 
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opened  his  enrtains  and  looked  at  him  benignantly, 
xemaining  ahout  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  it  went 
away,  the  curtains  fell  back  in  their  former  position. 
One  day,  whilst  in  the  sick  child's  room,  Margaret 
Watson  saw  a  lamb,  which  passed  through  the  door 
and  entered  a  place  where  the  &ther,  John  Jobson, 
was ;  but  he  did  not  see  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  this  case  is 
the  beautiful  music  which  was  heard  by  all  parties,  as 
well  as  the  family,  including  the  unbelieying  father, 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  hare  been,  in  a  great  degree, 
this  that  converted  him  at  last.  This  music  was  heard 
repeatedly  during  a  space  of  sixteen  weeks;  sometimes 
it  was  like  an  organ,  but  more  beautifdl;  at  others, 
there  was  singing  of  holy  songs,  m  parts,  and  the  words 
distinctly  heard,  l^ie  sudden  appearance  of  water  in 
the  room,  too,  was  mc^st  unaccountable;  for  they  felt 
it,  and  it  was  really  water.  When  the  voice  desired 
that  water  should  be  sprinkled,  it  immediately  appeared 
as  if  sprinkled.  At  another  time  a  sign  being  promised 
to  the  sceptical  father,  water  woidd  suddenly  appear  on 
the  floor;  this  happened  **  not  once,  but  twenty  times." 

During  the  whole  course  of  this  af&ir  the  voices  told 
them  that  there  was  a  miracle  to  be  wrought  on  this 
child;  and  accordingly,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  wh^a  she 
was  as  ill  as  ever,  and  they  were  only  praying  for  her 
death,  at  five  o'clock  the  voice  ordered  that  her  clothes 
should  be  laid  out,  and  that  everybody  should  leave  the 
room,  except  the  infant,  which  was  two  years  and  a  half 
old.  They  obeyed;  and  having  been  outside  the  door 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  voice  cried,  ^'Gome  in!**  and 
when  they  entered  they  saw  the  girl  completely  dressed 
and  quite  well,  sitting  in  a  chair  with  the  infismt  on  her 
knee,  and  she  had  not  an  hour^s  illness  fix>m  that  time 
till  ihe  report  was  published,  which  was  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1841. 

Now,  it  is  very  easy  to  laugh  atall  this,  and  assert  that 
these  things  never  happened^  because  they  are  absorl' 
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and  impoaaiblej  but  whilst  honesty  veQ-meaiiittg^  and 
intelligent  people,  who  were  on  the  crpot,  aasert  that 
they  did,  I  confess  I  find  myself  constrained  to  believe 
them,  however  much  I  find  in  the  case  which  is  disGre* 
pant  with  my  notions.  It  was  not  an  affair  of  a  day 
or  an  hour:  there  was  ample  time  for  observation,  for 
the  phenomena  continued  from  the  9th  of  February  to 
the  22nd  of  June;  and  the  determined  unbelief  of  the 
father,  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  spiritual  appear* 
ancesy  insomuch  that  he  ultimately  expressed  great 
regret  for  the  harshness  he  had  used — is  a  tolerable 
secuzity  against  imposition.  Moreover,  they  pertina- 
ciously refused  to  receive  any  money  or  assistance 
whatever,  and  were  more  likely  to  suffer  in  public 
opinion  than  otherwise  by  the  avowal  of  these  dream- 
stances. 

Dr.  Eeid  Olanny,  who  publishes  the  n^rt^  with  the 
attestations  of  the  witnesses,  is  a  physician  of  many 
years*  experience^  and  is  also,  I  believe,  the  original 
inventor  of  the  safety  lamp;  and  he  dedaies  his  entire 
conviction  of  the  facts,  assuring  his  readers  that  ''many 
persons  holding  high  rank  in  the  Established  Church, 
ministers  of  other  denominations,  as  well  as  many  lay^ 
members  of  society,  highly  respected  for  learning  and 
piety,  axe  equally  sati&ed."  When  he  first  saw  the 
child  lying  on  her  back,  apparently  insensible,  with  her 
eyes  sufiused  with  florid  blood,  he  felt  assured  that  she 
had  a  disease  of  the  brain;  and  he  was  not  in  the  least 
disposed  to  believe  in  the  mysterious  part  of  the  afl&ir, 
till  subsequent  investigation  compelled  him  to  do  so; 
and  that  lus  belief  is  of  a  very  decided  character  we  may 
feel  assured,  when  he  is  content  to  submit  to  all  the 
obloquy  he  must  incur  by  avowing  it.* 

He  adds,  that  since  the  girl  has  been  quite  weU,  both 
her  fiunily  and  that  of  Joseph  Eagg  have  frequently  heard 

*  Dr.  Clanny  informs  me  that  Mary  Jobson  is  now  a  rttj  weU 
edoMted  and  axtremely  respectable  young  woman. 
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Che  same  heavenly  music  as  they  did  during  hex  ill- 
ness; and  a  Mr.  Torbock,  a  surgeon,  who  expresses 
himself  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  above  particular^ 
also  mentions  another  case,  in  which  he  as  well  as  a 
dying  person  he  was  attending,  heard  divine  music  just 
before  the  dissolution. 

Of  this  last  phenomenon,  namely,  sounds  as  of 
heavenly  music  being  heard  when  a  death  was  occur- 
ring, I  have  met  with  numerous  instances. 

iVom  investigation  of  the  above  case,  Dr.  CHanny  has 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  spiritual  world  do 
occasionally  identify  themselves  with  our  affiurs,  and 
Dr.  Drury  asserts,  that  besides  this  instance  he  has  met 
with  another  circumstance  which  has  left  him  firmly 
convinced  that  we  live  in  a  world  of  spirits,  and  that 
he  has  been  in  the  presence  of  an  unearthly  being,  who 
had  ''passed  that  bourne  from  which,  it  is  said,  no 
traveller  retuma"* 

But  the  most  extraordinary  case  I  have  yet  met  with 
is  the  following  j  because  it  is  one  which  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  attributed  to  disease  or  illusion.  It  is 
furnished  to  me  from  the  most  undoubted  authorityi 
and  I  give  it  as  I  received  it,  with  the  omission  of  the 
names.  I  have  indeed  in  this  instance  thought  it  right 
to  change  the  initial,  and  substitute  G.  for  the  right 
one,  the  particulars  being  of  a  nature  which  demand 
delicacy,  as  regards  the  parties  concerned:-* 

''  Mrs.  S.  0.  Hall,  in  early  life,  was  ultimately  ao« 
quainted  witii  a  fiunily  named  O.,  one  of  wiionD, 
Bichard  G.,  a  young  officer  in  the  army,  was  subject  to 
a  harassing  visitation  of  a  land  that  is  usually  regarded 
as  supernatural.  Mrs.  H.  once  proposed  to  pay  a  visit 
to  her  particular  friend,  Catherine  G.,  but  was  told  that 
it  would  not  be  convenient  exactly  at  that  time,  as 
Richard  was  on  the  point  of  coming  honie.  She  thought 
the  inconvenience  consisted  in  the  want  of  a  bed-room, 

*  Alluding,  Xoo&diide,  to  the  affair  at  WiUingtoa. 
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and  spoke  of  sleepiiig  with  Miss  G.,  but  found  thai 
the  objection  leaJly  lay  in  the  &ct  of  Bichard  being 
"haunted,"  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  anybody 
else  to  be  comfortable  in  the  same  house  with  \^m.  A 
few  weeks  after  Richard's  return,  Mrs.  H.  heard  of  Mrs. 
G.'s  being  extremely  ill;  and  found,  on  going  to  call, 
that  it  was  owing  to  nothing  but  the  distress  the  old 
lady  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  strange  circum- 
stance  connected  with  her  son.  It  appeared  that 
Bichard,  wherever  he  was,  at  home,  in  camp,  in  lodg- 
ings, abroad,  or  in  his  own  country,  was  liable  to  be 
visited  in  his  bed-room  at  night  by  certain  extraor- 
dinary noises.  Any  light  he  kept  in  the  room  was 
sure  to  be  put  out.  Something  went  beating  about 
the  walls  and  his  bed,  making  a  great  noise,  and  often 
uniffing  close  to  his  face,  but  never  becoming  visible. 
If  a  cage-bird  was  in  bis  room,  it  was  certain  to  be 
found  dead  in  the  morning.  If  he  kept  a  dog  in  the 
apartment,  it  would  make  away  from  him  as  soon  as 
released,  and  never  come  near  him  agaiiL  His  brother, 
even  his  mother,  had  slept  in  the  room;  but  the  visita- 
tion took  place  as  usual  According  to  Miss  G.'s 
report,  she  and  other  members  of  the  £unily  would 
listen  at  the  bed-room  door  after  Hichard  had  gone 
to  sleep,  and  would  hear  the  noises  commence,  and 
they  would  then  hear  him  sit  up  and  express  his  vexa- 
tion by  a  few  military  execrations.  The  young  man, 
at  length,  was  obliged  by  this  pest  to  quit  the  army, 
and  go  upon  half-pay.  Under  its  influence  he  be- 
came a  sort  of  Cain;  for  wherever  he  lived,  the  annoy- 
ance was  so  great  that  he  was  quickly  obliged  to  re- 
move. Mr&  H.  heard  of  him  having  ultimately  gone 
to  settle  in  Ireland,  where,  however,  according  to  the 
report  of  a  brother  whom  she  met  about  four  years  ago, 
the  visitation  which  aMcted  him  in  his  early  years, 
was  in  no  degree  abated." 

This  cannot  be  called  a  case  of  possession,  but  seems 
to  be  one  of  rapport,  which  attaches  this  invisible 
tormentor  to  his  victim. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

laSCELLANEOUS  PHENOMENA* 

In  a  former  chapter,  I  alluded  to  the  forms  seen  float- 
ing over  graves^  by  Billing,  FfeffeFs  amanuensis.  "By 
some  persons,  this  luminous  form  is  seen  only  as  a  ligh^ 
just  as  occurs  in  many  of  the  apparition  cases  I  have 
related.  How  £Eur  Baron  Keichenbach  is  correct  in  his 
conclusion,  that  these  figures  are  merely  the  result  of 
the  chemical  process  going  on  below,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  one  at  present  to  say.  The  fstct  that  these  lights  do 
not  always  hover  over  the  graves,  but  sometimes  move 
from  them,  militates  against  this  opinion,  as  I  have  before 
observed;  and  the  insubstantial  nature  of  the  form 
which  reconstructed  itself  after  Pfeffd  had  passed  his 
stick  through  it,  proves  nothing,  since  the  same,  id 
asserted  of  all  apparitions  I  meet  with,  let  them  be 
seen  vhere  they  nmy,  except  in  such  very  extraordinary 
cases  as  that  of  the  Bride  of  Corinth,  supposing  that 
story  to  be  true. 

•  At  the  same  time,  although  these  cases  are  not  made 
out  to  be  chemical  phenomena,  neither  are  we  entitled 
to  class  them  under  the  head  of  what  is  commonly  tm- 
derstood  by  the  word  ghost;  whereby  we  comprehend 
a  shadowy  shape,  informed  by  an  inteUigent  spirit.  But 
there  are  some  cases,  a  few  of  which  I  will  mention, 
that  it  seems  extremedy  difficult  to  include  under  one 
category  or  the  other. 

lie  late  lieutenant-General  Robertson  of  Lawers, 
who  served  during  the  whole  of  the  American  war, 
bfought  home  with  him,  at  its  termination,  a  negro, 
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who  went  by  the  name  of  Black  Tom,  and  wlio  ooii 
turned  in  Ms  servioe.  The  room  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  this  man  in  the  General's  town  residence— I 
speak  of  Edinburgh — ^was  on  the  groimd  floor ;  and  he 
▼as  heard  frequently  to  complain  that  he  coidd  not  rest 
in  it,  for  that  every  night  the  figure  of  a  headless  lady, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  rose  out  of  the  hearth  and 
frightened  him  dreadfully.  Of  course  nobody  beUeved 
this  stoiy,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  dream  of  in- 
toxication, as  Tom  was  not  remarkable  for  sobriety;  bat 
strange  to  say,  when  the  old  mansion  was  pulled  down 
to  bmld  Gillespie's  Hospital,  which  stands  on  its  site^ 
there  was  found  under  Uie  hearth-stone  in  that  apart- 
ment, a  box  containing  the  body  of  a  female,  from 
which  the  head  had  been  severed ;  and  beside  her  lay 
the  remains  of  an  in&nt  wrapt  in  a  pillow-case,  trimmed 
with  lace.  She  appeared,  poor  lady,  to  have  been  cut 
off  in  the  '^blossom  of  her  sins;"  for  she  was  dressed, 
and  her  scissors  were  yet  hanging  by  a  ribbon  to  her 
side,  and  her  thimble  was  also  in  the  box,  havings  appa- 
rently, fallen  from  the  shrivelled  finger. 

Now,  whether  we  are  to  consider  this  a  ghost,  or  a 
phenomenon  of  the  same  nature  as  that  seen  by  Billings 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  fol- 
lowing case,  which  I  have  borrowed  from  a  little  work 
entitled  "  Supematuralism  in  New  England."  Not  only 
does  this  little  extract  prove  that  the  same  phenomena^ 
be  they  interpreted  as  they  may,  exist  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  I  think  it  will  be  granted  me,  that 
although  we  have  not  here  the  confirmation  that 
time  furnished  in  the  former  instance,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  this  unexcitable  person  should  have 
been  the  subject  of  so  extraordinary  a  spectral  illusion. 

*'  Whoever  has  seen  Great  Pond,  in  the  east  parish 
of  Haverhill,  has  seen  one  of  the  very  loveliest  of  the 
thousand  little  lakes  or  ponds  of  New  Ikigland.  With  its 
soft  slopes  of  greenest  verdure— its  white  and  sparkling 
sand-rim — ^its  southern  hem  of  pine  and  maple,  mir- 
foredy  with  spray  and  leai^  in  the  glassy  water — ^ita 
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graoeM  bill-seiitinels  round  about,  white  with  the 
orchard  bloom  of  spring,  or  tasselled  with  the  com  of 
aattmm — its  long  sweep  of  blue  waters,  broken  here 
and  there  by  picturesque  headlands — ^it  would  seem  a 
spot,  of  all  others,  where  spirits  of  evil  must  shrink, 
rebuked  and  abashed,  fix>m  itko  presence  of  the  beautifbL 
Yet  here,  too,  has  the  shadow  of  the  supernatural  fidlenu 
A  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  a  staid,  unimaginative 
church  member,  states  that  a  few  years  ago,  she  was 
standing  in  the  angle  formed  by  two  roads,  one  of  which 
traverses  the  pond  shore,  the  other  leading  over  the  hill 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  water.  It  was  a  warm 
summer  evening,  just  at  sunset.  She  was  startled  by 
the  appearance  of  a  horse  and  cart,  of  the  kind  used  a 
century  ago  in  New  England,  driving  rapidly  down  the 
steep  hiQ-side,  and  crossing  the  wall  a  few  yards  before 
her,  without  noise  or  displacing  of  a  stone.  The  driver 
sat  sternly  erect,  with  a  fierce  countenance,  graspiag 
the  reins  tightly,  and  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor 
the  left.  Behind  the  cart,  and  apparently  lash^  to  it^ 
was  a  woman  of  gigantic  size,  her  countenance  con- 
yukied  with  a  blended  expression  of  rage  and  agony, 
writhing  and  struggling,  like  Laocoon  in  the  folds  of 
the  serpent.  Her  h^ul,  neck,  feet,  and  arms  were 
naked;  wild  locks  of  grey  hair  streamed  back  from 
temples  corrugated  and  darkened.  The  horrible  caval* 
cade  swept  by  across  the  street,  and  disappeared  at  the 
margin  of  the  pond." 

Maxij  persons  will  have  heard  of  the  ''  Wild  Troop 
of  Rodenstein,''  but  few  are  aware  of  the  curious  amount 
of*  evidence  there  is  in  favour  of  the  strange  belief 
which  prevails  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  that  region. 
The  story  goes,  that  the  former  possessors  of  the  castle  of 
Bodenstein  and  Schnellert,  were  robbers  and  pirates^ 
who  committed,  in  conjunction,  all  manner  of  enormities; 
and  that,  to  this  day,  the  troop,  with  their  horses  and 
carriages  and  dogs,  are  heard,  every  now  and  then, 
wildly  rushing  along  the  road  betwixt  the  two  castlea 
This  sounds  like  a  fidry  tale:  vet  so  much  was  it  be- 
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lieredy  that  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  centufy  regahf 
reports  were  made  to  the  authorities  in  the  neighbouiw 
hood,  of  the  periods  when  the  troop  had  passed.  Sinoo 
that,  the  Landgericht  or  Court  Leet  has  been  removed 
to  Forth,  and  they  trouble  themselves  no  longer  about 
the  Bodenstein  Troop:  but  a  traveller  named  Wirth, 
who  a .  few  years  ago  undertook  to  examine  into  the 
affair,  declares  the  people  assert  that  the  passage  of  the 
visionary  cavalcade  still  continues;  and  th^  assured 
him  that  certain  houses  that  he  saw  lying  in  ruins 
were  in  that  state,  becaose,  as  they  lay  directly  in  the 
way  of  the  troop,  they  were  uninhabitable.  There  iB 
seldom  anything  seen;  but  the  sound  of  carnage  wheels, 
horses'  feet,  smacking  of  whips,  blowing  of  horns,  and 
the  voice  of  these  fierce  hunters,  of  men  urging  them 
on,  are  the  soxmds  by  which  they  recognise  th)%|b  the 
troop  is  passing  from  one  castle  to  the  other;  and  at  a 
spot  which  was  formerly  a  blacksmith's,  but  is  now  a 
carpenter's,  the  invisible  Lord  of  Kodenstein  still  stops 
to  have  his  horse  shod.  Mr.  Wirth  copied  several  of 
the  depositions  out  of  the  court  records,  and  they  ana 
brought  down  to  June,  1764.  This  is  certainly  a 
strange  story;  but  it  is  not  much  more  so  than  that  of 
the  black  man,  which  I  know  to  be  trua 

During  the  seven  years'  war  in  Qermany,  a  drover 
lost  his  Ufe  in  a  drunken  squabble  on  the  high  road. 

For  some  time  there  was  a  sort  of  rude  tombstone^ 
with  a  cross  on  it,  to  mark  the  spot  where  his  body  was 
interred;  but  this  has  long  &Jlen,  and  a  mile-stone  now 
fiUs  its  place.  Nevertheless,  it  contiaues  commonly 
asserted  by  the  country  people,  and  also  by  various 
travellers,  that  they  have  been  deluded  in  that  spot  by 
seeing,  as  they  imagine,  herds  of  beasts,  which  on 
investigation  prove  to  be  merely  visionaxy.  Of  course^ 
many  people  look  upon  this  as  a  superstition;  but  a 
very  singular  coufirmation  of  the  story  occurred  in  the 
year  1826,  when  two  gentlemen  and  two  ladies  were 
passing  the  spot  in  a  post  carriage.  One  of  these  was  a 
dergyman^  and  none  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  the 
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iJieiiomeiioD  said  to  be  attached  to  the  place.  They 
had  been  discufisiiig  the  prospects  of  the  minister,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  a  vicara^,  to  which  he  had  just 
been  appointed,  when  they  saw  a  large  flock  of  sheep^ 
which  stretched  quite  across  the  road,  and  was  accom* 
panied  by  a  shepherd  and  a  long  haired  black  dog.  Ab 
to  meet  cattle  on  that  road  was  nothing  unoommoni 
and  indeed  they  had  met  several  droves  in  the  course  of 
the  .day,  no  remark  was  made  at  the  moment,  till  sud* 
denly  each  looked  at  the  other  and  said,  ''Wbat  ia 
become  of  the  sheep?"  Quite  perplexed  at  their  sudden 
disappearance,  they  called  to  the  postillion  to  stop,  and 
all  got  out,  in  order  to  mount  a  little  elevation  and  look 
around,  but  still  unable  to  discover  them,  they  now 
bethonght  themselves  of  asking  the  postillion  where 
they  ^ere :  when,  to  their  infinite  surprise,  they  leam* 
that  he  had  not  seen  them.  TJpon  this,  they  bade 
him  quicken  his  pace,  that  they  mi^t  overtake  a 
carriage  that  had  passed  them  shortly  before,  and 
inquire  if  that  party  had  seen  the  sheep;  but  they 
had  not. 

Four  years  later,  a  postmaster  named  J.  was  on  the 
same  road,  driving  a  carriage  in  which  were  a  dei^gymaa 
and  his  wife>  when  he  saw  a  large  flock  of  sheep  near 
the  same  spot.  Seeing  they  were  very  fine  wethers^ 
and  supposing  them  to  have  been  bought  at  a  sheep* 
hir  that  was  then  taking  place  a  few  nules  oS,  J.  drew 
up  his  reins  and  stopped  his  horses,  turning  at  the  same 
time  to  the  clergyman  to  say,  that  he  wanted  to  inquire 
the  price  of  the  sheep,  as  he  intended  going  next  day 
to  the  £ur  bim^lf  Whilst  the  minister  was  asking 
him  what  sheep  he  meant,  J.  got  down  and  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  the  animals,  the  size  and  beauty  of 
which  astonished  him.  They  passed  him  at  an  unusual 
rate,  whilst  he  made  his  way  through  them  to  find  the 
shepherd,  when,  on  getting  to  the  end  of  the  fiock^ 
they  suddenly  disappeared.  He  then  first  learnt  that 
his  fellow  travellers  had  not  seen  them  at  all. 

Now  if  such  cases  as  these  are  not  pm'e  iUusionfl^ 
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whicli  1  oon&sB  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe^  we  nrasl 
•appose  that  the  animah  and  all  the  extraneous  cir- 
eomstanoes  are  produoed  by  the  magical  will  of  the 
ipirit,  either  acting  on  the  oonstmctiYe  imagination  of 
tiie  0eera^  or  else  actually  constructing  the  ethereal 
forms  out  of  the  elements  at  his  command;  just  as  we 
have  supposed  an  apparition  able  to  present  himself  with 
whatever  dress  or  appliances  he  conoeives;  or  else  ws 
must  conclude  these  forms  to  have  some  rdation  to  th« 
mystery  called  paukoenesia  which  I  have  previously 
allnded  to;  although  the  motion  and  change  of  plaoe 
render  it  difficult  to  bring  them  under  this  category. 
As  for  the  animals,  although  the  drover  was  slain,  they 
were  not;  and  therefore,  even  granting  them  to  have 
souls,  we  cannot  look  upon  them  as  the  apparitions  of 
the  flock.  Neither  can  we  consider  the  numerous 
instances  of  armies  seen  in  the  air  to  be  apparitions; 
and  yet  these  phenomena  are  so  weU  established,  that 
they  have  been  accounted  for  by  supposing  them  to  be 
atmospherical  reflections  of  armies  elsewhere  in  actual 
motion.  But  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  visionary 
troops  which  are  not  seen  in  the  air,  bnt  on  the  very 
ground  on  which  the  seers  themselves  stand?  which 
was  the  case  especially  with  those  seen  in  Havarah 
Park,  near  Bipley,  in  the  year  1812.  These  soldiers 
wore  a  white  nniform,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  personage 
in  a  scarlet  one. 

After  performing  several  evolutions,  the  body  began 
to  march  in  perfect  order  to  the  summit  of  a  hiS, 
nng  the  spectators  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
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lundred  yards.  They  amounted  to  several  hundreds^ 
and  marched  in  a  column,  four  deep,  across  about 
thirty  acres;  and  no  sooner  were  they  passed,  than 
another  body,  far  more  numerous,  but  dressed  in  dark 
dothes,  arose  and  marched  after  them,  withont  any  ap- 
parent hostility.  Both  parties  having  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  there  formed  what  the  spectators  called 
•9  L^  they  disappeared  down  the  other  side,  and  were 
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seen  no  more;  bat  at  that  moment  a  volume  of  fonoke 
arose  like  the  diflcharge  of  a  park  of  artillery,  which  was 
so  thick  that  the  men  could  not,  for  tvro  or  three 
minutes,  discover  their  own  cattle.  They  then  hurried 
home  to  relate  what  they  had  seen,  and  the  impression 
made  on  them  is  described  as  so  great,  that  they  could 
never  allude  to  the  subject  without  emotion. 

One  of  them  was  a  &rmer  of  the  name  of  Jackson, 
aged  iforty-five;  the  other  was  a  lad  of  fifteen,  called 
Turner;  and  they  were  at  the  time  herding  cattle  in 
the  park.  The  scene  seems  to  have  lasted  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  they  were  quite 
in  possession  of  themselves,  and  able  to  make  remarks 
to  each  other  on  what  they  saw.  They  were  both  men 
of  excellent  character  and  unimpeached  verfldty,  inso- 
much that  nobody  who  knew  them  doubted  that  they 
actually  saw  what  they  described,  or,  at  all  events^ 
believed  that  they  did.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that 
the  ground  is  not  swampy,  nor  subject  to  any  exhalar 
^ons. 

About  the  year  1750,  a  visionary  army  of  the  same 
di»eription  Jb  aeen  in  the  neighbo\irhood  of  Invemeas 
by  a  respectable  fiurmer,  of  Glenary,  and  his  son.  The 
number  of  troops  was  very  great,  and  they  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  they  were  otherwise  than  sub* 
stantial  forms  of  flesh  and  blood.  They  counted  at 
least  sixteen  pairs  of  columns,  and  had  abundance  of 
time  to  obsOTve  every  particular.  The  front  ranks 
marched  seven  abreast,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  good 
many  women  and  children,  who  were  carrying  tin  cans 
and  other  implements  of  cookery.  The  men  were 
clothed  in  red,  and  their  arms  shone  brightly  in  the 
sun.  In  the  midst  of  them  was  an  animal,  a  deer,  or  a 
horse,  they  coxdd  not  distinguish  whick.  that  they  were 
driving  furiously  forward  with  their  bayonets.  The 
younger  of  the  two  men  observed  to  the  other,  that 
every  now  and  then,  the  rear  ranks  were  obliged  to  run 
lo  ov&etakB  the  van;  and  the  elder  one,  who  had  been 
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a  soldier,  remarked  that  that  was  always  the  case,  iinA 
recommended  him,  if  he  ever  served,  to  try  and  marok 
in  the  fiK>nt.  There  was  only  one  mr«anted  officer;  he 
rode  a  grey  dragoon  horse,  and  wore  a  gold-laced  hat, 
and  blue  Hussar  doak,  with  wide  open  sleeves  lined 
with  red.  The  two  spectators  observed  him  so  par* 
ticularly  that  they  said  afterwards  they  should  reco- 
gnise lum  anywhere.  They  were,  however,  a&aid  of 
being  ill-treated,  or  forced  to  go  along  with  the  troops^ 
whom  they  concluded  had  come  from  Ireland,  and 
landed  at  Kyntyre;  and  whilst  they  were  climbing 
over  a  dyke  to  get  out  of  their  way,  the  whole  thing 
vanished. 

Some  years  since,  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  sort 
was  observed  at  Faderbom,  in  Westphalia,  and  seen 
by  at  least  thirty  persons,  as  well  as  by  horses  and  dogs, 
as  was  discovered  by  the  demeanour  of  these  animals. 
In  October,  1836,  on  the  veiy  same  spot,  there  was  a 
review  of  twenty  thousand  men;  and  the  people  then 
concluded  that  the  former  vision  was  a  second  sight. 

A  similar  circumstance  occurred  in  Stockton  Forest 
some  years  ago;  and  there  are  many  recorded  elsewhere, 
one  eOT)ecially  in  the  year  1686,  near  Lanark,  where  for 
several  afternoons  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
there  were  seen,  by  numerous  spectators,  companies  of 
men  in  arms,  marching  in  order  by  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  and  other  companies  meeting  them,  Ac,  Ac; 
added  to  which  there  were  showers  of  bonnets,  hat% 
guns,  swords^  Aa,  which  the  seers  described  with  the 
greatest  exactnces.  All  who  were  present  could  not 
see  these  things,  and  Walker  relates,  that  one  gentle- 
man, particularly,  was  turning  the  thing  into  rididide^ 
calling  the  seers  "  Damned  witches  and  warlocks,  with 
the  second  sight  I"  boasting  that  ''  The  devil  a  thing 
he  could  see  I"  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  that  he  now  saw  it  all;  and  entr^vitsd 
those  who  did  not  see  to  say  nothing — a  change  that 
maybe  easily  acooontad  foTp  be  the  phenomena  of  what 
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nature  it  may,  by  suppoauog  him  to  have  touched  ona 
of  the  seers,  when  the  faculty  would  be  oommunioated 
Like  a  shock  of  electricity. 

With  regard  to  the  palingenesia,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  establish  that  these  objects  had  previour^Iy 
existed,  and  that,  as  Oetinger  says,  the  earthly  husk 
having  Mien  off,  *'  the  volatile  essence  had  idoended 
perfect  in  form,  but  void  of  substance." 

The  notion  supported  by  Baron  Eeichenbaufai  thai 
the  lights  seen  in  churchyards  and  over  graves  aie  the 
result  of  a  process  going  on  below,  is  by  no  meaoB  new, 
for  Gafianllus  suggested  the  same  opinion  in  1650; 
only  he  speaks  of  the  appearances  over  graves  and  in 
churchyards  as  shadows,  ombres,  as  they  appeared  to 
Billing;  and  he  mentions,  casually,  as  a  tlung  firequentiy 
observed,  ihskt  the  same  visionary  forms  are  remarked 
on  ground  where  battles  have  been  fought,  which  he 
thinks  arise  out  of  a  process  betwixt  the  earth  and  th« 
sun.  When  a  limb  has  been  cut  off,  some  somnambules 
still  discern  the  form  of  the  member  as  if  actually 
attached. 

But  this  magical  process  is  said  to  be  not  only  the 
work  of  the  elements,  but  also  possible  to  man;  and 
that  as  the  forms  of  plants  can  be  preserved  after  the 
substance  is  destroyed,  so  can  that  of  man  be  either 
preserved  or  reproduced  from  the  elements  of  his  body. 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  three  alchemists  having 
distilled  some  earth,  taken  from  the  Cemetery  of  the 
Innocents,  in  Paris,  were  forced  to  desist,  by  seeing  the 
forms  of  men  appearing  in  their  vials,  instead  of  the 
philosopher's  stone  which  they  were  seeking;  and  a 
physiciao,  after  dissecting  a  body  and  pulverising  the 
L^um/which  was  the^  an  article  ad^itted^  the 
maieria  mecUoa,  having  left  the  powder  on  the  table  of 
his  laboratory,  in  chaige  of  his  assistant,  the  latter,  who 
slept  in  an  adjoining  room,  was  awakened  in  the  nighty 
by  hearing  a  noise,  which  after  some  search  he  vdti- 
ma,*ielj  traced  to  be  pow^-r  ;  in  the  n^idst  of  which  1^ 
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beheld,  gndnallj  oonsferadang  itself  a  human  foroL 
Fini  appeared  the  head,  irith  two  open  eyes,  then  the 
anna  and  hands,  and  by  degrees  the  rest  of  the  penon, 
which  aabeequently  assumed  the  clothes  it  had  worn 
when  aliye.  The  man  was  of  course  frightened  out  of 
his  wits;  the  rather,  as  the  apparition  planted  itself 
before  uUe  door,  and  would  not  let  hiuj  go  away  till  it 
had  made  its  own  exit,  which  it  speedily  did.  Similar 
results  have  been  said  to  arise  through  ezperimente 
performed  on  blood.  I  confeas  I  should  be  disposed 
to  consider  these  apparitions,  if  ever  they  appeared, 
oaaeB  of  genuine  ghosts^  brought  into  rapport  by  the 
operations,  rather  than  fonns  residing  in  the  bones  or 
blood.  At  all  events  these  things  are  very  hard  to 
believe;  but  seeing  we  were  not  there,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  right  to  say  they  did  not  happen;  or  at 
least  that  some  phenom^ia  cQd  not  occur  that  were 
open  to  this  interpretation. 

It  IB  highly  probable  that  the  seeing  of  those  visionary 
armies  and  similar  prodigies  is  a  sort  of  second  sight; 
but  having  admitted  this,  we  are  very  little  nearer. an 
explanation.  Granting  that,  as  in  the  above  experi- 
ments, the  essence  of  things  may  retain  the  forms  of 
the  substance,  this  does  not  explain  the  seeing  that 
which  has  not  yet  taken  place,  or  which  is  taking  place 
at  so  great  a  distance,  that  neither  Oetmger's  essence 
Uor  the  superficial  films  of  Lucretius  can  remove  the 
iificulty. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  say,  that  second  sight  waa  a  mere 
superstition  of  the  Highlanders,  and  that  no  such  thing 
IB  ever  heard  of  now;  but  those  who  talk  in  this  way 
know  very  UttLe  about  the  matter.  No  doubt,  if  thej 
let  oat  to  look  for  seers,  they  may  not  find  them; 
such  phenomena,  though  known  in  all  countries,  and 
in  all  ages,  are  eompaaubvody  rare,  as  well  as  un« 
certain  and  capricious,  and  not  to  be  exercised  aft 
wiU;  but  1  know  of  too  many  instances  of  the  ex 
itaiue  of  this  fiMKiltv  in  fiimilieai  as  well  as  oi  iso 
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lated  ca»es  occurring  to  indlTiduals  above  all  snspicion^ 
to  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  of  its  reality.  But  tha 
difficulty  of  furnishing  evidence  is  considerable;  because^ 
when  the  seers  are  of  the  humbler  classes,  they  are  called 
impostors,  and  are  not  believed;  and  when  they  are  of 
the  higher,  they  do  not  make  the  subject  a  matter  of 
iX>nversation,  nor  choose  to  expose  themselves  to  tb« 
ridicule  of  the  foolish;  and  consequently  the  thing  is 
not  known  beyond  their  own  immediate  frionds.  When 
the  young  Duke  of  Orleans  was  killed,  a  lady  residing 
here  saw  the  accident,  and  described  it  to  her  husband 
at  the  time  it  was  occurring  in  France.  She  had 
frequently  seen  the  Duke  when  on  the  continent. 

Captain  N.  went  to  stay  two  days  at  the  house  ot 
Lady  T.  After  dinner,  however,  he  announced  that 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  going  away  that  nighty 
nor  could  he  be  induced  to  remain.  On  being  much 
pressed  for  an  explanation,  he  confided  to  some  of  the 
party,  that  during  dinner  he  had  seen  a  female  figure 
^irith  her  throat  cut,  standing  behind  Lady  T.*s  chair. 
Of  course  it  was  thought  an  illusion,  but  Lady  T.  was 
not  told  of  jt,  lest  she  should  be  alarmed.  That  night 
the  household  was  called  up  for  the  purpose  of  simi- 
moning  a  surgeon — ^Lady  T.  had  out  her  own  throat. 

Mr.  0.,  who  though  a  Scotchman,  was  an  entire 
sceptic  with  regard  to  the  second  sight,  was  told  by  a 
seer  whom  he  had  been  jeering  on  the  subject,  that 
within  a  month  he  (Mr.  C.)  would  be  a  pall-bearer  at 
H  funeral,  that  he  would  go  by  a  Cf rtain  road,  but  that 
before  they  had  crossed  the  brook,  a  man  in  a  drab 
coat  would  come  down  the  hill  and  take  the  pall  from 
him.  The  funeral  occurred,  Mr.  0.  was  a  bearer,  and 
they  went  by  the  road  described ;  but  he  firmly  resolved 
that  he  would  disappoint  the  seer  by  keeping  the  pall 
whilst  they  crossed  the  brook;  but  shortly  before  they 
reached  it,  the  postman  overtook  them  with  letters, 
which  in  that  part  of  the  country  arrived  but  twice  a 
week,  and  Mr.  0^  who  was  engaged  in  Fome  specula- 
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tionfl  of  importanoe,  turned  to  receive  them;  at  whicL 
moment  the  pall  was  taken  fix>m  him,  and  on  looking 
round  he  saw  it  was  by  a  man  in  a  drab  ooat. 

A  medical  friend  of  mine,  who  practised  some  time 
at  Deptford,  was  once  sent  for  to  a  girl  who  had 
been  taken  suddenly  ill.  He  foimd  her  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  and  the  only  account  the  mother 
could  give  of  it  was,  that  shortly  before  she  had  run 
into  the  rcN>m,  ciying,  ''  Oh,  mother,  I  have  seen  Uncle 
John  drowned  in  his  boat  under  the  fifbh  arch  of  Bo- 
ohester  Bridge  !'*  The  girl  died  a  few  hours  afberwards, 
and  on  the  following  night,  the  uncle's  boat  ran  foul  of 
the  bridge,  and  he  was  drowned,  exactly  as  she  had 
foretold. 

Mrs.  A.,  an  English  lady,  and  the  wife  of  a  clergy- 
man, r^tes  that,  previous  to  her  marriage,  she  with 
her  father  and  mother  being  at  tho  sea-side,  had 
arranged  to  make  a  few  days'  excursion  to  some  races 
that  were  about  to  take  place ;  and  that  the  night 
before  they  started,  the  &ther  having  been  left  alone, 
whilst  the  ladies  were  engaged  in  their  preparations, 
they  found  him,  on  descending  to  the  drawing-room,  in 
a  state  of  considerable  agitation;  which,  he  said,  had 
arisen  from  his  having  seen  a  dreadful  £ftce  at  one  comer 
of  the  room.  He  described  it  as  a  bruised,  battered, 
crushed,  discoloured  &ce,  with  the  two  eyes  protruding 
frightfrilly  from  their  sockets;  but  the  features  were 
too  disfigured  to  ascertain  if  it  were  the  &ce  of  any  one 
he  knew.  On  the  following  day,  on  their  way  to  the 
races,  an  accidcsit  occurred;  and  he  was  brought  home 
with  his  own  £ice  exactly  in  the  condition  he  had  de- 
scribed. He  had  never  exhibited  any  other  instance 
of  this  eiztraordinary  faculty,  and  the  impression  made 
by  the  circumstance  lasted  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
which  was  unhappily  shortened  by  the  injuries  he  had 
received.  The  late  Mrs.  Y.,  a  lady  of  fortune  and 
family,  who  resided  near  Lochlomond,  possessed  this 
fiicullfy  in  an  extraordinaiy  degree;  and  displayed  h  on 
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iBiiij  lemftrkable  oconsioiis.  When  her  brother  was 
iiLipwrecked  in  the  Qhannel,  she  was  heard  to  exdaim, 
''^uiank  Qod,  he  is  savedT  and  described  the  soeDe^ 
iriih  aU  its  dzeumstaiioes. 

Colonel  Dayid  Stewart,  a  determined  disbelieTer  in 
what  he  calls  the  mtpemaiuralf  in  his  book  on  the 
Highlanders,  relates  the  following  &ct  as  one  so  remark- 
able, that  "  credulous  minds**  may  be  excused  for  be* 
lieyiDg  it  to  have  been  prophetic.  He  says,  that  late 
in  an  autumnal  evening  of  the  year  1773,  the  son  of  a 
neighbour  came  to  his  father's  house,  and  soon  after 
his  arrival  inquired  for  a  little  boy  of  the  fiunily,  then 
about  three  years  old.  He  was  fiJiown  up  to  the  nur- 
sery, and  found  the  nurse  putting  a  pair  of  new  shoes 
on  the  child,  which  she  complained  did  not  fit.  '^  Nevei 
mind,**  said  the  young  man,  ^^  they  will  fit  him  bafore  he 
wants  them,**  a  prediction  which  not  only  offended  the 
nurse,  but  seemed  at  the  momoit  absurd^  since  the 
child  was  apparently  in  perfect  health.  When  he 
joined  the  party  in  the  drawing-room,  he  beiiig  much 
jeered  upon  this  new  gift  of  second  sight,  he  explained, 
that  the  impression  he  had  received  originated  in  his 
having  just  seen  a  fim^ral  passing  the  wooden  bridge 
which  crossed  a  stream  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
house.  He  first  observed  a  crowd  of  people,  and  on 
coming  nearer,  he  saw  a  person  carrying  a  small  coffin, 
fi)llowed  by  about  twenty  gentlemen,  all  of  his  acquaint- 
anoe,  his  own  fivther  and  a  Mr.  Stewart  being  amoogst 
the  number.  He  did  not  attempt  to  join  ti^e  proces- 
sion,  which  he  saw  turn  off  into  the  <murchyard;  but 
knowing  his  own  filths  could  not  be  actually  there, 
and  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  were  then  at  Blair,  he 
felt  a  conviction  that  the  phenomenon  portended  the 
death  of  the  child;  a  persuasion  which  was  verified 
hj  its  suddenly  expiring  on  the  following  night,  and 
Ck>lonel  Stewart  adds^  that  the  drcnmstances  and  at- 
tendants at  the  fdneral  were  precisely  such  as  the  young 
man  liad  described.    Me  mentions  also  that  this  gea« 
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tleman  was  not  *  seer;  that  be  wtm  a  man  of  edooatMii 
and  general  knowledge,  and  that  this  was  the  first  and 
only  yision  of  the  sort  he  ever  had. 

I  know  of  a  young  lady^  who  has  three  times  seen 
fonerals  in  this  way. 

The  old  persuasion,  that  fasting  was  a  means  of 
developuig  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  is  undoubtedly  wdl 
founded,  and  the  amials  of  medicine  furnish  numooua 
fiurts  which  establish  it.  A  man  condemned  to  death 
at  Yiterbo,  having  abstained  from  food  in  the  hope  of 
•scaping  execution,  became  so  elairvoycnU,  that  he  could 
tell  what  was  doing  in  any  part  of  the  prison;  the  ex- 
pression used  in  the  report  is,  that  he  mho  ihnmgk  the 
walls;  this,  however,  could  not  be  with  his  natural 
organs  of  sight. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  idiots  often  possess 
some  gleams  of  this  &culty  of  second  sight  or  presentir 
ment  j  and  it  is  probably  on  this  account  that  they  are 
m  some  countries  held  sacred.  Presentiments,  which  I 
think  may  very  probably  be  merely  the  vague  and  im- 
perfect recollection  of  what  we  kneu)  in  our  sleep,  is 
often  observed  in  dronken  people. 

In  the  great  plague  of  Basle,  which  occuned  towaids 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  almost  everybody  who 
died,  called  out  in  their  last  moments^  the  name  oi  the 
penon  who  was  to  follow  them  next. 

Not  long  ago  a  servant  girl  on  the  estate  oi  D.,  of  8., 
daw  with  amazement  five  figures  ascending  a  perpen- 
dicular diff,  quite  inaccessible  to  human  feet;  one  was 
a  boy  wearing  a  cap  with  red  binding.  She  watched 
them  with  great  curiosity  till  they  reached  the  top^ 
where  they  sdl  stretched  themselves  on  the  earth  with 
countenances  expressive  of  great  dejection.  Whilst  she 
was  looking  at  them  they  disappeared,  and  she  imme- 
diately related  her  vision.  Shcniily  aftierwards,  a  foreign 
ship  in  distress  was  seen  to  put  off  a  boat  with  four 
men  and  a  boy;  the  boat  was  dashed  to  pieces  in  the 
warU  and  the  five  bodies  exactly  answenng  the  de6cri|h 
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tion  she  had  given,  were  thrown  on  shore  at  the  foot 
of  the  cHffy  which  they  had  porhaps  climbed  in  the 
spirit  1 

How  well  what  we  call  dairvayanee  was  known, 
though  how  little  understood,  at  the  period  of  the  witch 
persecution,  is  proved  by  what  Dr.  Henry  More  says, 
in  his  *^  Antidote  against  Atheism : "— - 

*^  We  will  now  pass  to  those  supernatural  effects 
which  are  observed  in  them  that  are  bewitched  orpos* 
sessed ;  and  such  as  f  oretdling  things  to  come,  telling 
what  such  and  such  persons  speak  or  do,  as  exactly  as  if 
they  were  by  them,  when  the  party  possessed  is  at  one 
end  of  the  town,  and  sitting  in  a  house  within  doors, 
and  those  parties  that  act  and  confer  together  are 
without,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town;  to  be  able  to 
see  some,  and  not  others ;  to  play  at  cards  with  one 
certain  person,  and  not  to  discern  anybody  else  at  the 
table  beside  him ;  to  act  and  talk,  and  go  up  and  down, 
and  tell  what  will  become  of  things,  and  what  happens 
in  those  fits  of  possession ;  and  then  so  soon  as  the  pos- 
sessed or  bewitched  party  is  out  of  them,  to  remember 
nothing  at  all,  but  to  inquire  concerning  the  welfare  of 
those  whose  faces  they  seemed  to  look  upon  but  just 
before,  when  they  were  in  their  fits." 

A  state  which  he  believes  to  arise  from  the  devil's 
having  taken  possession  of  the  body  of  the  magnetic  per- 
son, which  is  precisely  the  theory  supported  by  many 
fanatical  persons  in  our  own  day.  Dr.  More  was  not  a 
fanatic;  but  these  phenomena,  though  very  well  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  well  as  by  Paracel- 
sus, Van  Helmont,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Jacob  Behmen, 
a  Scotch  physician  called  Maxwell,  who  published  on  the 
subject  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  many  others, 
were  still,  when  observed,  looked  upon  as  the  effects  of 
diabolical  influence  by  mankind  in  general. 

When  Monsieur  Six  Deniers,  the  artist,  was  drowned 
in  the  Seine,  in  1846,  after  his  body  had  been  vainly 
sought,  a  somnabule  was  applied  to,  in  whose  hands 
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they  plaoed  ft  portlblio  bdongmg  to  him,  and  bdi^ 
asked  where  the  owner  was,  i£e  evinoed  great  tenor, 
held  up  her  dreeB,  as  if  walking  in  the  water,  and  aaid 
that  he  was  between  two  boate,  under  the  Pont  dea 
Aita^  with  nothing  on  hot  a  flannel  waistcoat;  and 
there  he  was  fimnd. 

A  friend  of  mine  knows  a  huly,  who,  one  mozning^ 
early,  being  in  a  natural  state  of  datirvoyance,  witiiout 
magnctisin,  saw  the  porter  of  the  house  where  her  son 
lodged,  ascend  to  his  room  with  a  carving-knife^  go  to 
his  bed  where  he  lay  asleep,  lean  over  him,  then  open 
a  chest,  take  out  a  fifty  pound  note^  and  retire.  On 
the  following  day,  she  went  to  her  son  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  money  in  the  house;  he  said,  "  Yes^  he 
had  fifty  pounds;**  whraiwipon,  she  bade  him  seek  it; 
but  it  was  gone.  They  stopped  pajrment  of  the  note, 
but  did  not  prosecute,  thinking  the  OTidence  iasnffi- 
cient.  Subsequently,  the  porter  being  taken  up  for  other 
crimes,  the  note  was  found  crumpled  up  at  the  bottom 
of  an  old  puise  belonging  to  him. 

Dr.  Ennemoeer  says^  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
ancient  sibyls  having  been  clairvaycmies  women,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  so  much  value  could  have  been 
attached  to  their  books,  had  not  their  revelations  been 
'verified. 

A  maid  seivant)  residing  in  a  ftmily  in  Northum- 
berland, one  day,  last  winter,  was  heard  to  utter  a 
violent  scream  immediately  after  she  had  left  the 
kitchen.  On  foUowing  her  to  inquire  what  had  hap- 
pened, she  said  that  she  had  just  seen  her  fethor  in  his 
night  dothefl^  with  a  most  horrible  countenance^  and 
she  was  sure  something  dreadful  had  happened  to 
him.  Two  days  afterwards  there  arrived  a  lett^  say- 
ing, he  had  been  seized  with  ddirvum  tremena,  and  was 
at  the  point  of  death,  which  accordingly  ensued. 

There  are  innumerable  cases  of  this  sort  recorded  in 
various  collections;  not  to  mention  the  much  more 
numerous  ones  that  meet  with  no  recorder;  and  I  oonM 


myttelf  mention  many  more,  but  theee  will  soffioe— one^ 
however,  I  will  not  omit,  for  though  historical,  it  k 
not  generally  known.  A  year  before  the  rebellion 
broke  out,  in  consequence  of  which  Lord  Kilmarnock 
lost  his  head,  the  £unily  were  one  day  startled  by  a 
-violent  scream,  and  on  rushing  out  to  inquire  what  had 
ooouzred^  they  found  the  servants  all  assembled  in 
amacement,  with  the  exception  of  one  maid,  who  they 
said  had  gone  up  to  the  garrets  to  hang  some  linen 
on  the  lines  to  dry.  On  ascending  thither,  they  found 
the  girl  on  the  floor,  in  a  state  of  insensibility;  and 
they  had  no  sooner  revived  her,  than  on  seeing  Lord 
Kihnamock  bending  over  her,  gJie  screamed  and  tinted 
agidn.  When  ultimately  recovered,  she  told  them  that 
whilst  hanging  up  her  linen  and  singing,  the  door  had 
burst  open  and  his  lordship's  bloody  head  had  rolled 
in.  I  think  it  came  twice.  This  event  was  so  well 
known  at  the  time,  that  on  the  first  rumours  of  the 
rebellion.  Lord  Saltoun  said,  "Kilmarnock  will  lose 
his  head.**  It  was  answered,  "  that  Kilmarnock  had 
not  joined  the  rebels."  "  He  willj  and  will  be  beheaded,*' 
returned  Lord  S. 

Now,  in  these  cases  we  are  almost  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  phenomenon  is  purely  subjective,  and 
that  there  is  no  veritable  outstanding  object  seen;  yet, 
when  we  have  taken  refuge  in  this  hypothesis,  the 
difficulty  remains  as  great  as  ever;  and  is  to  me  much 
more  incomprehensible  than  ghost-seeing^  because  in 
the  latter  we  suppose  an  external  agency  acting  in 
some  way  or  other  on  the  seer. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Oberlin,  the  good 
pastor  of  Ban  de  la  Roche,  himself  a  ghost-seer,  a£h 
sorted  that  everything  earthly  had  its  counterpart,  or 
antitype,  in  the  other  world,  not  only  organized,  but 
imorganized  matter.  K  so,  do  we  sometimes  see  these 
antitypes? 

Dr.  Ennemoser,  in  treating  of  second  sight — ^whioh^ 
by  the  way,  is  quite  as  well  known  in  Germany,  and 
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cipedttlly  in  Denmark,  as  in  the  Highlands  of  Soot- 
land — sayii,  that  as  in  natural  somnambulism,  there  is 
a  partial  internal  yigilanoe;  so  does  the  seer  Ml,  whilst 
awake,  into  a  dieamnatate.  He  suddenly  beoomes  mo- 
tionless and  stiff:  his  eyes  are  open,  and  his  senses 
are,  whilst  the  vision  lasts,  unperceptive  of  all  external 
objects;  the  vision  may  be  communicated  by  the  touch, 
and  sometimes  persons  at  a  distance  from  eaoh  other, 
but  connected  by  blood  or  sfympathy,  have  the  vision 
simultaneously.  He  remarks,  also,  that,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  above-mentioned  case  of  Mr.  C,  any 
attempt  to  frustrate  the  fulfilment  of  the  vision  never 
succeeds,  inasmuch  as  the  attempt  appears  to  be  taken 
into  the  account. 

The  seeing  in  glass  and  in  crystals  is  equally  inez- 
p^cable;  as  is  the  magical  seeing  of  the  l^Sgyptians. 
Bvery  now  and  then  we  hear  it  said  that  this  last  is 
discovered  to  be  an  imposition,  because  some  traveller 
has  either  actually  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  impostor 
-—and  there  are  impostors  in  all  trades;  or  because  the 
phenomenon  was  imperfectly  exhibited;  a  ciroumstance 
which,  as  in  the  exliibitions  of  clairvojrants  and  som- 
nambulists, where  all  the  conditions  are  not  under 
command,  or  even  recognised,  must  necessarily  happen. 
But  not  to  mention  the  accounts  published  by  Mr. 
Lane  and  Lord  Prudhoe,  whoever  has  read  that  of 
Monsieur  L6on  Laborde,  must  be  satisfied  that  the 
thing  is  an  indisputable  &ct.  It  is,  in  short,  only 
another  form  of  the  seeing  in  crystals,  which  has  been 
known  in  aU  ages,  and  of  which  many  modem  instances 
have  oocurred  amongst  somnambulic  patients. 

We  see  by  the  44th  chapter  of  Genesis  that  it  was 
by  his  cup  that  Joseph  prophesied :  ^'  Is  not  this  it 
In  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he 
divineth  T  But,  as  Dr.  Passavant  observes,  and  as  we 
shall  presently  see  in  the  anecdote  of  the  boy  and  the 
gipsy,  the  virtue  does  not  lie  in  the  glass  nor  in  the 
water,  but  in  the  seer  himself  who  may  possess  a  more 
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or  le«  developed  Acuity,  the  external  objeote  and 
ceremonieB  being  only  the  means  of  oonoentrating  the 
atiiention  and  intensifying  the  power. 

Monsieur  LSon  Laborde  witnessed  the  exhibition,  at 
Oairo,  before  Lord  F.*s  visit;   the  exhibitor^  named 
Aohmed,   appeared  to  him  a  respectable  man,  who 
spoke  simply  of  his  science,  and  had  nothing  of  the 
ciiarlatan  about  him.     The  first  child  employed  was  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  old,  the  son  of  a  European;  and 
Achmed  having  traced  some  figures  on  the  pabu  of  his 
hand,  and  poured  ink  over  ifiem,  bade  hun  look  for 
the  reflection  of  his  own  £ace.    The  child  said  he  saw 
it;  the  magician  then  burnt  some  powders  in  a  brazier, 
and  bade  him  tell  him  when  he  saw  a  soldier  sweeping 
a  place;  and  whilst  the  fumes  from  the  braader  diffused 
themselves  he  pronounced  a  sort  of  litany.     Presently 
the  child  threw  back  his  head,  and,  screaming  with 
terror,  sobbed  out,  whilst  bathed  in  tears,  that  he  had 
seen  a  dreadful  face.     Fearing  the  boy  might  be  in- 
jured. Monsieur  Laborde  now  called  up  a  Httle  Arab 
servant,  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  magidan. 
He  was  gay  and  laughing,  and  not  at  all  frightened; 
and  the  ceremony  b^g  repeated,  he  said  he  saw  the 
soldier  sweeping  in  the  front  of  a  tent.     He  was  then 
desired  to  bid  the  soldier  bring  Shakspeare,  Colonel 
Oraddock,  and  several  other  persons;  and  he  described 
every  person  and  thing  so  exactly  as  to  be  entirely 
satisfJAcibocy.     During  the  operations  the  boy  looked  as 
if  intoxicated;  with  his  eyes  fixed  and  the  perspiration 
dripping  from  his  brow.     Achmed  disenchanted  him  by 
placing  his  l^umbs  on  his  eyes;  he  gradually  recovered, 
Mid  gajly  related  all  he  had  seen,  which  he  perfectly 
lemembered. 

Now  this  is  merely  another  form  of  what  the  Lap- 
Anders,  the  African  magicians,  and  the  Sohaamans  of 
Siberia,  do  by  taking  narcotics  and  cuming  round  till 
ihey  &11  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  in  which  oosk* 
tbev  ara  olcar  ofltirn.  ^^t^-  VuMAtm  Yatiitinatin tr 
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(leMsribe  BoeneB,  pkoes,  aad  penoiis  thej  have  nerw 
beheld.  In  Barbaiy  they  anoint  their  hands  with  a 
black  ointment^  and  then  heading  them  up  in  the  son 
ihey  see  whatever  they  desire,  like  the  Egyptians. 

Lady  S.  possesses  somewhat  of  a  similar  fiunilty,  na- 
turally. By  walking  rapidly  round  a  room  several  timesy 
till  a  certain  degree  of  vertigo  is  produced,  she  will 
name  to  you  any  person  you  have  privately  thought  oi^ 
or  agreed  upon  with  othera.  Her  phrase  la.  *'  I  «ee  so 
and  so." 

Monsieur  Laborde  purchased  the  secret  of  Achmed, 
who  said  he  had  learnt  it  from  two  celebrated  Scheicks 
of  his  own  country,  which  was  Algiers.  Monsieur  L. 
found  it  connected  both  with  physics  and  magnetismi 
and  he  practised  it  himself  afterwards  with  p^t 
success,  and  he  affirms  positively,  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  particular  oxganization,  and  certain  ceremo- 
nies, amongst  which  he  cannot  distinguish  which  are 
indispensable  and  which  are  not,  that  children  without 
fraud  or  collusion  can  see  as  through  a  window  or  peep- 
hole people  moving,  who  appear  and  disappear  at  com- 
mand, and  with  whom  they  hold  communication-*-aad 
they  remember  everything  after  the  operation.  He 
says,  ''I  narrate,  but  explain  nothing;  I  produced 
those  effects,  but  cannot  comprehend  them;  I  only 
affirm,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  what  I  rdate 
is  ti-ue.  I  performed  the  experiment  in  various  places, 
with  various  subjects,  before  numerous  witnesses,  in  my 
own  room  or  other  rooms,  in  the  open  air,  and  even  in 
a  boat  on  the  Kile.  The  exactitude  and  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  persons,  places,  and  scenes^  could  by  no 
possibility  be  feigned." 

Moreover,  Baron  Dupotet  has  very  lately  succeeded 
xa  obtaining  these  phenomena  in  Paris,  from  persons, 
iu<t  Bomnambulic,  selected  from  his  audience;  the  chief 
diflferenoe  being  that  they  did  not  recollect  what  they 
had  seen  when  the  crisis  was  over* 

Osgliflitpo^  though  a  charlatan,  was  possessed  of  this 
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leoiet;  aad  it  was  his  great  success  in  it  thut  chiefly 
sustained  his  reputation;  the  spectators,  oonTinced  ha 
could  make  phiidren  see  distant  places  and  persons  in 
glass,  were  persuaded  he  could  do  other  things,  which 
appeared  to  them  no  more  mysterious.  Dr.  Dee  was 
perfectly  honest,  with  regard  to  his  mimnr  in  which  he 
could  see,  by  concentrating  his  mind  on  it;  but  as  he 
could  not  remember  what  he  saw^  he  employed  Kelly 
to  «^  for  him,  whilst  he  himself  wrote  down  the  reve- 
lations; and  Kelly  was  a  rogue^  and  deceived  and 
ruined  lum. 

A  Mend  of  Ffeffel*s  knew  a  boy,  apprenticed  to  an 
apothecary  at  Schoppenweyer,  who,  having  been  ob- 
served to  amuse  hunaelf  by  looking  into  vials  filled 
with  water,  was  asked  what  he  saw;  when  it  was  dis* 
covered  that  he  possessed  this  &culty  of  seeing  in  glass^ 
which  was  afterwards  very  finequently  exhibited  for  the 
satis&ction  of  the  curious.  Pfeffel  also  mentions 
another  boy,  who  had  this  faculty,  who  went  about  the 
country  with  a  small  mirror,  answering  questions,  re- 
covering stolen  goods,  and  so  forth.  He  said  that  he 
(me  day  fell  in  with  some  gipsies,  one  of  whom  was 
sitting  apart,  and  staring  into  tliis  glass.  The  boy, 
fiom  curiosity,  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  exclaimed 
that  he  saw  "a,  fine  man,  who  was  moving  about;** 
whereupon  the  gipsy,  having  interrogated  him,  gave 
him  the  glass;  **  For,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  staring  in 
it  long  enough,  and  can  see  nothing  but  my  own  fii^.** 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe^  that  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews^  and  of  the  Tndi«M8^  testify  to  their 
acquaintance  with  this  mode  of  divination,  as  well  as 
many  others. 

l^fany  persons  wiU  have  heard  or  read  an  account  ol 
Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  having  seen,  whilst 
in  Paris,  the  visionary  representation  of  their  own 
deaths  in  water,  as  exhibited  to  them  by  a  Bossian  or 
Polish  lady  there;  as  I  do  not,  however,  know  what 
authority  there  is  for  this  story,  I  will  not  insist  on  ii 
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here.  But  St  Simon  relates  a  very  curiooe  cireiim- 
stance  of  this  natnre,  which  occurred  at  Paris^  and  was 
related  to  him  bj  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
Regent.  The  latter  said  that  he  had  sent  on  the 
preceding  evening  for  a  man,  then  in  Paris,  who  pre- 
tended to  exhibit  whatever  was  desired  in  a  glass  of 
water.  He  came,  and  a  child  of  seven  years  old, 
belonging  to  the  house,  being  called  np,  they  bade  her 
tell  what  she  saw  doing  in  certain  places.  She  did; 
and,  as  they  sent  to  these  places,  and  found  her  report 
correct,  they  bade  her  next  describe  under  what  circom- 
stances  the  king  would  die;  without,  however,  asking 
when  the  death  would  take  place. 

The  child  knew  none  of  the  Court,  and  had  never 
been  at  Versailles;  yet  she  described  everything 
exactly — ^the  room,  bed,  furniture,  and  the  king  him- 
self;  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Fagon,  the  physician,  the 
princes  and  princesses — everybody,  in  short,  including 
a  child  wearing  an  order,  in  the  arms  of  a  lady,  whom 
die  recognised  as  having  seen;  this  was  Madame  de 
Ventadour. 

It  was  remarkable  that  she  omitted  the  Dukes  de 
Bourgogne  and  Berry,  and  Monseigneur,  and  also  the 
Duchess  de  Bourgogne.  Orleans  insisted  they  must  be 
there,  describing  them;  but  she  alwajrs  said,  ** No!* 
These  persons  were  then  all  well ;  but  they  died  before 
the  king.  She  also  saw  the  children  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Conti,  but  not  themselves;  which  was 
correct,  as  they  also  died  shortly  after  this  occurrence. 

Orleans  then  wished  to  see  his  own  destiny;  and  the 
man  said,  if  he  would  not  be  frightened  he  could  diow 
it  him,  as  if  piunted  on  the  wall;  and  after  fifteen 
minutes  of  conjuration,  i;he  duke  appeared,  of  the 
natural  sice,  dressed  as  usual,  but  with  a  cou/tcmn^ 
f&rm^  or  closed  crown  on  his  head,  which  they  coaU 
not  comprehend,  as  it  was  not  that  of  any  countiy  theiy 
knew  of.  It  covered  his  head,  had  only  four  circlefl^ 
and  nothing  at  the  top.     They  had  never  seen  saoh  an 
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one.     When  he  became  regent,  they  undei'stood  that 
that  was  the  interpretation  of  the  prediction. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  aversion  to  glasa 
frequently  manifested  by  dogs,  is  well  yrorthy  ot 
observation. 

When  &cts  of  this  kind  are  found  to  be  recorded,  or 
believed  in,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning 
of  it  up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  surely  vain  for  the  so- 
called  aa/vanta  to  deny  them :  and  as  Cicero  justly  says, 
iu  describiog  the  different  kinds  of  magic,  ^  What  We 
have  to  do  with,  is  the  facts,  since  of  the  cause  we  know 
little.  Neither,"  he  adds,  ^'  are  we  to  repudiate  these 
phenomena,  because  we  sometimes  find  them  imperfect, 
or  even  &lse,  any  more  than  we  are  to  distrust  that  the 
human  eye  s^ea,  ijthough  some  do  this  veiy  imperfectly, 
or  not  aU." 

We  are  part  spirit  and  part  matter;  by  the  former 
we  are  allied  to  the  spiritufd  world  and  to  the  absolute 
spirit;  and  as  nobody  doubts  that  the  latter  can  work 
magic^ly,  that  is,  by  the  mere  act  of  will — ^for  by  the 
mere  act  of  will  all  things  were  created,  and  by  its 
consistent  exertion  all  things  are  sustamed  —  why 
should  we  be  astonished  that  we,  who  partake  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  were  created  after  God's  own  image, 
should  also,  within  certain  limits,  partake  of  this 
magical  power  ?  That  this  power  has  been  frequently 
abused,  is  the  fault  of  those,  who,  being  capable,  refuse 
to  investigate,  and  deny  the  existence  of  these  and 
similar  phenomena;  and  by  thus  casting  them  out  of 
the  region  of  legitimate  science,  leave  them  to  become 
the  prey  of  the  ignorant  and  designing. 

Dr.  Ennemoser,  in  his  very  learned  work  on  magio, 
shows  us  that  all  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  and 
somnambulism,  and  all  the  varous  kinds  of  divintition, 
have  been  known  and  practised  in  every  country  under 
the  0un;  and  have  been  intimately  connected  with,  and, 
indeed,  may  be  traced  up  toy  the  fountain-head  of  every 
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What  are  the  limits  of  these  powers  possessed  by  ua 
whilst  in  the  flesh,  how  &r  they  may  be  developed, 
and  whether,  at  the  extreme  verge  of  what  we  can 
effect,  we  b€^^  to  be  aided  by  God  or  by  spirits 
of  other  spheres  of  existence  bordering  on  ours,  we 
know  not;  but,  with  respect  to  the  morality  of  these 
practices,  it  suffices  that  what  is  good  in  act  or  in- 
tention must  come  of  good;  and  what  is  evil  in  act  or 
intention  must  oome  of  evil;  which  is  true  now,  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  when 
miracles  and  magic  were  used  for  purposes  holy  and 
unholy,  and  were  to  be  judged  accordingly.  Grod 
works  by  natural  laws,  of  which  we  yet  know  very 
little,  and,  in  some  departments  of  his  kingdom, 
nothing;  and  what  appears  to  us  supernatural,  only 
appears  so  from  our  ignorance;  and  whatever  faculties 
or  powers  he  has  endowed  us  with,  it  must  have  been 
designed  we  should  exercise  and  cultivte  for  the  benefit 
and  advancement  of  our  race;  nor  can  I  for  one  moment 
suppose,  that  though,  like  ever3rthing  else,  liable  to 
abuse,  the  legitimate  exercise  of  these  powers,  it  we 
knew  their  range,  would  be  useless,  much  less  per- 
nicious or  sinful. 

Of  the  magical  power  of  wiU,  as  I  have  said  before, 
we  know  nothing;  and  it  does  not  belong  to  a  purely 
rationalistic  age  to  acknowledge  what  it  cannot  imder- 
stand.  In  aU  coimtries  men  have  arisen,  here  and 
there,  who  ha/ve  known  it,  and  some  traces  of  it  have 
survived,  both  in  language  and  popular  superstitions. 
"  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard -seed,  ye  shall 
say  uiiio  this  moimtam,  Remove  hence,  and  it  shall 
remove;  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  to  you. 
Howbeit,  this  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and 
fasting."  And,  veuillez  et  croyez,  will  and  believe,  was 
the  solution  Puysegur  gave  of  his  magical  cures;  and 
no  doubt  the  explanation  of  those  effected  by  royal 
hands,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  they  believed  in 
themaehea,  and  having  faith,  they  could  exercise  toiU. 
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But  with  the  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  the 
&ith  and  the  power  would  naturally  expire  together. 

"With  respect  to  what  Christ  says  in  the  above-quoted 
passage  of  fasting^  numerous  instances  are  extant, 
proving  that  clear-seeing  and  other  magical  or  spiritual 
powers  are  sometimes  developed  by  it. 
.  Wilhelm  Krause,  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  a 
lecturer  at  Jena^  who  died  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
cholera,  cultivated  these  powers  and  preached  them.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  his  works,  they  beiQg 
suppressed,  as  &r  as  is  practicable,  by  the  Prussian 
Government.  Krause  could  leave  his  body,  and,  to  aU 
appearance,  die  whenever  he  pleased.  One  of  his  dis- 
ciples, yet  living,  the  Count  Yon  Eberstein,  possesses  the 
same  &culty. 

Many  writars  of  the  sixteenth  centuty  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  power  of  will^  and  to  this  was 
attributed  the  good  or  evil  influence  of  blessings  and 
curses.  They  believed  it  to  be  of  great  effect  in 
earing  diseases,  and  that  by  it  alone  life  might  be 
extinguished.  That,  auhjectivdy,  life  may  be  ex- 
tinguished, we  have  seen  by  tiie  cases  of  Colonel 
Townshend,  the  Dervish  that  was  buried,  Hermotinus, 
and  others:  for  doubtless  the  power  that  could  perform 
80  much,  could,  under  an  adequate  motive,  have  per- 
formed more:  and  since  all  things  in  nature,  spiritual 
and  material,  are  connected,  and  that  there  is  an  un- 
ceasing inteiuction  betwixt  them,  we  being  members  of 
one  great  whole,  only  individualized  by  our  organisms, 
it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  the  power  which  can  be 
exerted  on  our  own  organism  might  be  extended  to 
others:  and  since  we  cannot  conceive  man  to  be  an 
isolated  being — ^the  only  intelligence  besides  God — ^none 
above  us  and  none  below — ^but  must,  on  the  contrary, 
believe  that  there  are  numerous  grades  of  intelligences, 
it  seems  to  follow,  of  course,  that  we  must  stand  in 
some  kind  of  relation  to  them,  more  or  less  intimate: 
nor  is  it  at  all  surprijoog  that  with  some  individual* 
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ih]B  relafdoa  akould  be  more  intimate  tban  with  others. 
Finally,  we  are  not  entitled  to  deny  the  oxistence  of 
this  mo^gical  or  spiritual  power,  either  as  exerted  by 
inooriiorated  or  nninocrporated  spirits,  because  we  do 
not  comprehend  huw  it  can  be  exerted;  since  in  spite 
of  all  die  words  that  have  been  expended  on  the 
subject,  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which 
our  own  ¥rill  acts  ujxiij  oui*  own  musdee.  We  know 
the  iaot^  but  not  the  mode  of  it. 
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Or  the  power  of  the  mind  over  matter,  we  hAV9  %  m* 
m«rkable  example  in  the  numerous  well-authenticated 
instanceB  of  the  StigrruUa,  As  in  most  cases  this  phe- 
nomenon has  been  connected  with  a  state  of  religioos 
exaltation,  and  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Eomaii 
Church  as  a  miracle,  the  fact  has  been  in  this  country 
pretty  generally  discredited;  but  without  reason;  En- 
nemoser,  Passavant,  Schubert,  and  other  eminent  Ger- 
man physiologists,  assure  us  that  not  only  is  the  fact 
perfectly  established,  as  regards  many  of  the  so-called 
saints,  but  also  that  there  have  been  indubitably  modem 
instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ecstaticas  of  the  Tyrol, 
Catherine  Emmerich,  commonly  called  the  Nun  of  Dul« 
men,  Maria  Mori,  and  Domenica  Lazzari,  who  have  all 
exhibited  the  stigmata. 

Catherine  Enmierich,  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
three,  began  very  early  to  have  visions,  and  io  display 
unusual  endowments.  She  was  very  pious;  .vnild  dis- 
tinguish the  qualities  of  plants,  reveal  secrets  or  distant 
circumstances,  and  knew  people's  thoughts;  but  was, 
however,  exti  mely  sickly,  and  exhibited  a  varii^.y  of 
extraordinary  and  distressing  symptoms,  which  ter- 
minated in  he  death.  The  wounds  of  the  crown  of 
thorns  round  her  head,  and  those  of  the  nails  in  hef 
hands  and  feet^  were  as  perfect  as  if  painted  by  aii 
artist,  and  the^  bled  regularly  on  Fridays.  There  was 
also  a  double  cross  on  her  breast.  When  the  blood 
was  wiped  awa*^*  the  marks  looked  like  the  pimcture  ol 
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flies.  She  seldom  took  any  uourishmeut  but  watei; 
and  having  been  but  a  poor  cow-keeper,  she  discoursed^ 
when  in  the  ecstatic  state,  as  if  inspired. 

I  am  well  aware  that  on  reading  this,  many  persons 
who  never  saw  her  will  say  it  was  all  imposture.  It  is 
Tery  easy  to  say  this;  but  it  is  as  absurd  as  presump 
tuous  to  pronounce  on  what  they  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  observing.  T  never  saw  these  women  either; 
but  I  find  myself  mucH  more  disposed  to  accept  the 
evidence  of  those  who  did,  than  of  those  who  only  '^do 
not  believe,  because  they  do  not  believe.*' 

Neither  Catherine  Iknmerich  nor  the  otheref,  made 
their  sufferings  a  source  of  profit,  nor  had  they  any 
desire  to  be  exhibited;  but  quite  the  contrary.  She 
eould  see  in  the  dark  as  weU  as  the  light,  and  frequently 
worked  all  night  at  making  clothes  for  the  poor,  with- 
out ]amp  or  candle. 

There  have  been  instances  of  magnetic  patients  being 
stigmatised  in  this  manner.  Madam  B.  Yon  N.  dreamt 
one  night  that  a  person  offered  her  a  red  and  a  white 
rose,  and  that  she  chose  the  latter.  On  awaking  she 
felt  a  burning  pain  in  her  arm,  and  bv  degrees,  there 
arose  there  the  figure  of  a  rose  perfect  in  form  and 
colour.  It  was  rather  raised  above  the  skin.  The 
mark  increased  in  intensity  till  the  eighth  day,  after 
which  it  feuled  away,  and  by  the  fourteenth  was  no 
longer  perceptible. 

A  letter  fix)m  Moscow,  addressed  to  Dr.  Kemer,  in 
consequence  of  reading  the  account  of  the  Nun  of 
Dulmen,  relates  a  still  more  extraordinary  case.  At 
the  time  of  tbe  French  invasion,  a  Cossack  having 
pursued  a  Frenchman  into  a  cul  de  acLCy  an  alley 
without  an  outlet,  there  ensued  a  terrible  conflict 
between  them,  in  which  the  latter  was  severely  wounded. 
A  ])erson  who  had  taken  refuge  in  this  close,  and  could 
not  get  away,  was  so  dreadfully  Mghtened,  that  when 
he  reached  home,  there  broke  out  on  his  body  the  veiy 
same  wounds  that  the  Cossack  had  inflicted  on  his 
•nemy. 
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The  mgnatores  of  the  foetiis  are  analogous  facts;  and 
if  the  mind  of  the  mother  can  thus  act  on  another  or- 
ganism, why  not  the  minds  of  the  saints,  or  of  Catherine 
Elmmerich,  on  their  own.     From  the  influence  of  the 
mother  on  the  child,  we  have  but  one  step  to  that 
aarerted  to  be  possible,  betwixt  two  organisms^  not 
visibly  connected;  for  the  difficulty  therein  lies,  that 
we  do  not  see  the  link  that  connects  them,  though, 
Joubtless,  it  exists.     Dr.  Blacklock,  who  lost  his  eye- 
sight at  an  early  period,  said,  that,  when  awake,  he 
distinguished  persons  by  hearing  and  feeling  them,  but 
whenSp,  he  had  a  distinct^  impression  of  another 
sense.     He  then  seemed  to  himself  united  to  them  by 
a  kind  of  distant  contact,  which  was  effected  by  threads 
passing  &  )m  their  bodies  to  his,  which  seems  to  be  but 
a  metaphorical  expression  of  the  feet,  for,  whether  the 
connexion  be  maintained  by  an  aU-pervading  ether,  or 
be  purely  dynamic,  that  the  interaction  exists  both 
betwixt  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  is  made  evident 
wherever  there  is  sufficient  excitability  to  render  the 
effects  sensible.     Till  very  lately,  the  powers  of  the 
divining-rod  were  considired  a  mere  fable;  yet,  that 
this  power  exists,  though  not  in  the  rod,  but  in  the 
person  that  holds  it,  is  now  perfectly  well  established. 
Count  Tristan,  who  has  written  a  book  on  the  subject, 
says,  that  about  one  in  forty  have  it,  and  that  a  com- 
plete course  of  experiments  has  proved  the  phenomenon 
to  be  electric.     The  rod  seems  to  serve,  in  some  degree, 
the  same  purpose  as  the  magical  mirror  and  conjura- 
tions, and  it  is,  also,  serviceable,  in  presenting  a  result 
nsible  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.     But,  numerous 
cases  are  met  with,  in  which  metals  or  water  are  per- 
ceived beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  rod.     A  man,  called  Bl^ton,  fi*om 
Dauphigny,   possessed  this  divining  power  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  as  did  a  Swiss  girl,  c^ed  Katherine 
Beutler.     She  was  strong  and  healthy,  and  of  a  phleg- 
matic temperament;  yet,  so  susceptible  of  these  in* 
fluencen^  that»  without  the  rod,  she  pointed  out  and 
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traced  the  course  of  water,  veins  of  metal^  coal  beds, 
salt  mines,  kc.  The  sensations  produced  were  nume- 
rous on  the  soles  of  her  feet,  sometimes  on  her  tongue^ 
or  in  her  HtomacL  She  never  lost  the  power  wholly, 
but  it  Wd  considerably  in  intensit/at  diffeJt 
times,  as  it  did  with  Bl^ton.  She  was  also  rendered 
sensible  of  the  bodily  pains  of  others,  by  laying  hen 
ban  J  on  the  affected  part,  or  near  it,  and  she  performed 
Bevt\ral  magnetic  cures. 

A  person  now  alive,  named  Dussange,  in  the  Ma^n- 
n6s,  possesses  this  power.  He  is  a  simple,  honest  man, 
who  can  give  no  account  of  his  own  ^Mnilty.  The 
Abb^  Chatelard  and  Faramelle  can  also  discover  sub- 
terraneous springs;  but  they  say  that  it  is  effected  by 
means  of  their  geological  science:  Monsieur  D.,  of 
Cluny,  however,  found  the  faculty  of  Dussange  much 
more  to  be  relied  on.  The  Greeks  and  Bomans  made 
hydroscopy  an  art;  and  there  are  works  alluded  to  aa 
having  existed  on  this  subject,  especially  one  by  Mar- 
cellus.  The  caducous  of  Mercury,  the  wand  of  Circe, 
and  the  wands  of  the  Egyptian  sorcerers,  show  that  the 
wand  or  rod  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  symbol  of 
divination.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
the  use  of  the  divining-rod  is  that  of  Jacques  Aymar. 

On  the  5th  July,  1692,  a  man  and  his  wife  were 
murdered  in  a  cellar  at  Lyons,  and  their  house  was 
robbed.  Having  no  clue  whatever  to  the  criminal,  this 
pea.sant,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  dis- 
covar  xniurderers,  thieves,  and  stolen  articles  by  means 
of  the  divining-rod,  was  sent  for  from  Dauphiguy. 
^ymar  undertook  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  assas- 
sins, but  he  said  he  must  first  be  taken  into  the  cellar 
wheiB  the  murder  was  committed.  The  Procurator 
Boyal  conducted  him  thither,  and  they  gave  him  a 
rod  out  of  the  first  .wood  that  came  to  hand.  He 
walked  about  the  cellar,  but  the  rod  did  not  move 
till  he  came  to  the  spot  where  the  man  had  been  killed. 
Than  Aymar  became  agitated,  and  his  pulse  beat  m 
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if  be  were  in  a  high  feyer,  and  all  these  Bymptoms 
were  augmented  when  he  approached  the  spot  on  which 
they  had  found  the  body  of  the  woman.  From  this, 
he  of  his  own  accord  went  into  a  sort  of  shop  where 
the  robbery  had  been  committed;  from  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded into  the  street,  tracirg  the  assassin  step  by  step, 
firsib  to  the  court  of  the  Archbishop's  palace,  then  out 
of  the  city,  and  along  the  nght  side  of  the  river.  He 
was  escorted  all  the  way  by  three  persons  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  who  all  testified  that  sometimes  he  de- 
tected the  traces  of  three  accomplices,  sometimes  only 
of  two.  He  led  the  way  to  the  house  of  a  gardener, 
where  he  insisted  that  they  had  touched  a  table  and 
one  of  the  three  bottles  that  were  yet  standing  upon  it. 
It  was  at  £rst  denied;  but  two  children,  of  nine  or  ten 
years  old,  said  that  three  men  had  been  there,  and  had 
been  served  with  wine  in  that  bottle.  Aymar  then 
traced  them  to  the  river,  where  they  had  embarked  in  a 
boat;  and  what  is  very  extraordinary,  he  tracked  them 
as  surely  on  the  water  as  on  the  land.  He  followed 
them  wherever  they  had  gone  ashore,  went  straight  to 
the  places  they  had  lodged  at,  pointed  out  their  beds, 
and  the  very  utensils  of  every  description  that  they 
had  used.  On  arriviDg  at  Sablon,  where  some  troops 
were  encamped,  the  rod  and  his  own  sensations  satis- 
lied  him  that  the  assassins  were  there;  but  fearing  the 
soldiers  would  ill-treat  him,  he  refused  to  pursue  the 
enterprise  further,  and  returned  to  Lyona  He  was, 
however,  promised  protection,  and  sent  back  by  water, 
with  letters  of  recommendation.  On  reaching  Sablon, 
he  said  they  were  no  longer  there,  but  he  tracked  them 
into  Languedoc,  entering  every  house  they  had  stopped 
at,  till  he  at  length  reached  the  gate  of  the  prison,  in 
the  town  of  Beaucaire,  where  he  said  one  of  them 
would  be  found.  They  brought  all  the  prisoners  before 
him,  amounting  to  fifteen,  and  the  oidy  one  his  rod 
turned  on  was  a  little  Bossu,  or  deformed  man,  who 
bad  just  been  brought  in  for  a  petty  theft    He  tben 
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aaoertained  that  the  two  others  had  taken  the  road  to 
Niamefl)  and  oflfeied  to  follow  them;  but  as  the  man 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  declared  he 
had  neyer  been  at  Lyons,  it  was  thought  best  that  they 
tshould  return  there;  and  as  they  went  the  way  they 
had  come,  and  stopped  at  the  same  houses,  where  he 
was  recognised,  he  at  length  confessed  that  he  had 
travelled  with  two  men  who  had  engaged  him  to  assist 
in  the  crima  What  is  very  remarkable,  it  was  found 
necessary  that  Jacques  Aymar  should  walk  in  front  of  the 
criminal;  for  when  he  foUowed  him  he  became  violently 
sick.     From  Ljrons  to  Beaucaire  is  forty-five  miles. 

As  the  confession  of  the  Bossu  confirmed  all  thai 
Aymar  had  asserted,  the  affiurnow  created  an  immense* 
sensation,  and  a  great  variety  of  experiments  were 
instituted,  every  one  of  which  proved  perfectly  satis- 
&ctoiy.  Moreover,  two  gentlemen,  one  of  them  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Customs,  were  discovered  to  possess 
this  iaculty,  though  in  a  minor  degree.  They  now- took 
Aymar  back  to  Beaucaire,  that  he  unsht  trace  the  other 
iW<,criinmak,  and  he  went  atnught^ain  to  the  prison 
gate,  where  he  said  that  now  another  would  be  found. 
On  inquiry,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  a  man 
had  be^n  there  to  inquire  for  the  Boasu,  but  was  gone 
again.  He  then  followed  them  to  Toulon,  and  finally 
to  the  frontier  of  Spain,  which  set  a  limit  to  further 
researches.  He  was  often  so  faint  and  overcome  with 
the  effluvia,  or  whatever  it  was  that  guided  him,  that 
the  perspiration  streamed  from  his  brow,  and  they 
were  obl^d  to  sprinkle  him  with  water  to  prevent  his 
fainting. 

He  detected  many  robberies  in  the  same  way.  His 
rod  moved  whenever  he  passed  over  metals,  or  water, 
or  stolen  goods;  but  he  found  that  he  could  distinguish 
the  track  of  a  murderer  from  all  the  rest,  by  the 
horror  and  pain  he  felt.  He  made  this  discovery  acci- 
dentally as  he  was  searching  for  water.  They  dug  up 
the  ground,  and  found  the  body  of  a  woman  that  hai 
been  strangled. 
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I  bave  myself  met  with  three  or  four  persons  in 
whose  hands  the  rod  turned  visibly;  and  there  are 
numerous  very  remarkable  cases  recorded  in  different 
works.  In  the  Hartz,  there  is  a  race  ot  people  who 
support  themselves  entirely  by  this  sort  of  divination, 
and  as  they  are  paid  very  highly,  and  do  nothing  else, 
they  are  generally  extremely  worthless  and  dissipated. 

The  extraordinary  susceptibility  to  atmospheric 
changes  in  certain  organisms,  and  the  &culty  by  which 
a  dog  tracks  the  foot  of  his  master,  are  analogous  ^U3ts 
to  those  of  the  divining-rod.  Mr.  Boyle  mentions  a 
lady  who  always  perceived  if  a  person  that  visited  her 
came  from  a  plac^  where  snow  had  lately  fallen.  I 
have  seen  one  who,  if  a  quantity  of  gloves  are  given 
her,  can  tell  to  a  certainty  to  whom  each  belongs;  and 
a  particular  Mend  of  my  own  on  entennsc  a  room,  can 
dktingoish  perfectly  who  haa  beeu  dtti^g  in  it,  pro- 
vided  these  be  persons  he  is  familiarly  acquainted  with. 
Numerous  extraordmary  stories  are  extant  respecting 
this  kind  of  faculty  in  dogs 

Doubtless,  not  only  our  bodies,  but  all  matter,  sheds 
its  atmosphere  around  it;  the  stenlity  of  the  ground 
where  metals  are  foimd  is  notorious;  and  it  is  asserted 
rhat,  to  some  persons,  the  vapours  that  emanate  from 
below  are  visible;  and  that,  as  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains round  a  lake  furnishes  a  measiire  of  its  depth,  so 
does  the  height  to  which  these  vapours  ascend  show 
how  far  below  the  surface  the  mineral  treasures  or  the 
water  lie.  The  effect  of  metals  on  somnambulic  per- 
sons is  well  known  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention 
to  these  subjects;  and  surely  may  be  admitted,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  Humboldt  has  discovered  the  same 
sensibility  in  zoophytes,  where  no  traces  of  ner\'es  could 
be  detected:  and  many  years  a^o  Frascatorius  asserted 
that  sympto^isresembUAg  apo^^exy  wei«  gometimes  in. 
dttced  by  the  proximity  of  a  large  quantity  of  metal  A 
gentleman  is  mentioned  who  could  not  enter  the  Mint 
•t  Paris  without  fainting.  In  short,  so  many  well 
ttested  cases  of  idio&synciutic  sensibilities  exist,  that  we 
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ViaYO  no  right  to  reject  others  because  they  appear  in* 
comprehensible. 

Now,  we  may  not  easily  conceive,  but  we  know  it  to 
be  a  fact,  that  fear,  grief,  and  other  detrimental  passiona^ 
vitiate  the  secretions,*  and  augment  transpiration ;  ana 
it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose,  that  where  a  crime  has 
been  committed  which  necessarily  aroused  a  number  of 
turbulent  emotions,  exhalations  perceptible  to  a  very 
acute  Hense,  may  for  some  time  hover  over  the  spot; 
whilst  the  anxiety,  the  terror,  the  haste,  in  short,  the 
general  commotion  of  system,  that  must  accompany  a 
murderer  in  his  flight,  is  quite  sufficient  tr  account 
for  his  path  being  recognisable  by  such  an  abnormal 
faculty;  '*For  the  wicked  fleeth  when  no  man  pur- 
suetL*'  We  also  know  that  a  person  perspiring  with 
open  pores,  is  more  susceptible  than  another  to  conta- 
gion ;  and  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  pores  of  Jacques 
Aymar  so  constituted  as  easily  to  imbibe  the  emana- 
tions shed  by  tlie  fugitive^  and  we  see  why  he  should 
be  affected  by  the  disagreeable  sensations  he  describes. 
The  disturbing  effect  of  odours  on  some  persons, 
which  are  quite  inoxious  to  others,  mujst  have  been 
observed  by  everybody.  Some  people  do  actually 
almost  "  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain.**  Boyle  says 
that,  in  his  time,  many  physicians  avoided  giving  drugs 
to  children,  having  found  that  exi^msl  applications,  to 
be  imbibed  by  the  skin,  or  by  respiration,  were 
sufficient;  and  the  Homoeopaths  occasionally  use  the 
same  means  now.  Sir  Charles  Bell  told  me,  that  Mr. 
F.,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  public  life^  had  only  to 
hold  an  old  book  to  his  nose,  to  produce  all  the  effects 
of  P  cathartic.  Elizabeth  Okey  was  oppressed  with 
most  painful  sensations  when  near  a  person  whose 
frftme  was  sinking.    Whenever  this  effect  waB  of  a 

*  In  the  **  Medical  Annals*'  a  case  is  recorded  of  a  yonng  ladj 
whose  axillary  excretions  were  rendered  so  oflTensive  by  the  fright 

•ad  horror  she  had  experienced  in  seeing  some  of  her  relations 

•iiiat«4  in  India,  that  she  was  unable  to  go  into  aooiety 
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eertain   inteiuntyy  Dr.   EUiotson    observed   that    the 
patient  invariably  died. 

Herein  lies  the  secret  of  Amulets  and  Talismans, 
jrhich  grew  to  be  a  vain  superstition^  but  in  which,  as 
in  all  popular  belief,  there  was  a  germ  of  truth.  Som- 
nambidic persons  frequently  prescribe  them;  and  absurd 
as  it  may  seem  to  many,  there  are  instanoes  in  which 
their  efficacy  has  been  perfectly  established,  be  the 
interpretation  of  the  mysteiy  what  it  may.  In  a  great 
plague,  which  occurred  in  Moravia,  a  physician,  who 
was  constantly  amongst  the  sufferers,  attributed  the 
complete  immunity  of  himself  and  his  family  to  f Jieir 
wearing  amulets,  composed  of  the  powder  of  toads; 
*'  whic^"  says  Boyle,  ^^  caused  an  emanation  adverse  to 
the  contagion."  A  Dutch  physician  mentions,  that  in 
the  great  plague  of  Nimeguen,  the  pest  seldom  attacked 
any  house  till  th^  had  used  soap  in  washing  their 
linen.  Wherever  this  ^'»«'  done,  it  appeared  im- 
mediatelv 

In  short,  we  are  the  subjects,  and  so  la  evexything 
around  us,  of  all  manner  of  subtle  and  inexplicable 
influences;  and  if  our  ancestors  attached  too  much 
importance  to  these  ill-understood  arcana  of  the  Night 
Side  of  nature,  we  have  attached  too  little.  The  sym- 
pathetic effects  of  multitudes  on  each  other,  of  the 
young  sleeping  with  the  old,  of  magnetism  on  plants 
and  animals,  are  now  acknowledged  &cts:  may  not 
many  other  asserted  phenomena  that  we  yet  laugh  at, 
be  facts  also,  though  probably  too  capricious  in  their 
nature — ^by  which  I  mean,  depending  on  laws  b^ond 
our  apprehension — to  be  very  available?  For  I  take 
it,  that  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance,  but  all 
would  be  certainty  if  we  knew  the  whole  of  the  con* 
ditioncf,  so  no  phenomena  are  really  capricious  and  un- 
certain; they  only  appear  so  to  our  ignorance  and  short- 
sightedne8& 

The  strong  belief  that  formerly  prevailed  in  tb» 
efficacy  of  sympathetic  cures,  can  scarcely  have  eTOtiedi 
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I  think,  widiout  some  foundation;  nor  are  they  a  wkh 
more  extraordinary  than  the  sympathetic  fiaJling  of 
pictures  and  stopping  of  clocks  and  watches,  of  which 
such  numerous  well-attested  cases  are  extant,  that 
seyeral  learned  German  physiologists  of  the  present 
day  pronounce  the  thing  indisputabla  I  have  myself 
heard  of  some  very  perplexing  instances. 

Gafifarillus  alludes  to  a  certain  sort  of  magnet,  not 
resembling  iron,  but  of  a  black  and  white  colour,  with 
which,  if  a  needle  or  knife  were  rubbed,  the  body  might 
be  punctured  or  cut  without  pain.  How  can  we  know 
that  this  Ls  not  true.  Jugglers  who  slashed  and  caute- 
rized their  bodies  for  the  amusement  of  the  public  were 
supposed  to  avail  themselves  of  sudi  secrets. 

How  is  it  possible  for  us,  either,  to  imagine  that  the 
numerous  recorded  cases  of  the  Blood  Ordeal,  which 
consisted  in  the  suspected  assassin  touching  the  body  of 
his  victim,  can  have  been  either  pure  fictions  or  coin- 
cidences? Not  veiy  long  ago,  an  experiment  of  a 
frightful  nature  is  said  to  have  been  tried  in  France  oq 
a  somnambulic  person,  by  placing  on  the  epigastric 
region  a  vial  filled  with  the  arterial  blood  of  a  criminal 
just  guillotined.  The  effect  asserted  to  have  been  pro- 
duced was  the  establisQmient  of  a  rapport  between  the 
Bomnambule  and  the  deceased,  which  endangered  the 
life  of  the  former. 

Franz  von  Baader  suggests  the  hypothesis  of  a  tn« 
BcmguinU  vUra  mortem,  and  supposes  that  a  rapport 
or  commvmo  vUcb  may  be  established  betwixt  the  mur- 
derer and  his  victim;  and  he  conceives  the  idea  of 
this  mutual  relation  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  sacrificial  rites  common  to  all  countries,  as  also  of 
the  BlxUschvId,  or  the  requiring  blood  for  blood. 

With  regard  to  the  blood  ordeal,  the  following  art 
the  two  latest  instances  of  it  recorded  to  have  taken 
place  in  this  country:  they  are  extracted  from  '^Har- 
grave*s  State  Trials:" — 

**  Evidence  having  been  given  with  respect  to  the 
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death  of  Jane  Norkott,  an  ancient  and  grave  person, 
minister  of  the  parish  in  Hertfordshire  where  the 
murder  took  place,  being  sworn,  deposed  that,  the  body 
being  taken  up  out  of  the  grave,  and  the  four  defendants 
being  present,  were  required,  each  of  them,  to  touch  the 
dead  body.  Okeman's  wife  fell  upon  her  knees,  and 
prayed  Gfod  to  show  token  of  her  innocency.  The 
appellant  did  touch  the  body,  whereon  the  brow  of  the 
deceased,  wliich  was  before  a  livid  and  carrion  coloui 
began  to  have  a  dew,  or  gentle  sweat  on  it,  whi«h 
increased  by  degrees  till  the  sweat  ran  down  in  drops  on 
the  face;  the  brow  turned  to  a  lively  and  fresh  colour, 
and  the  deceased  opened  one  of  her  eyes  and  shut  it 
again,  and  this  opening  the  eye  was  done  three  several 
times;  she  likewise  thrust  out  the  ring,  or  marriage 
finger  three  times,  and  pulled  it  in  again,  and  blood 
dropped  from  the  fmger  on  the  grafi& 

"  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  the  chief  justice,  seeming  to 
doubt  this  evidence,  he  asked  the  witness,  who  saw 
these  things  beside  him,  to  which  he,  the  witness^  an- 
swered, 'My  Lord,  I  cannot  swear  what  others  saw, 
but  I  do  believe  the  whole  company  saw  it;  and  if  it 
had  been  thought  a  doubt,  proof  would  have  been  made, 
and  many  would  have  attested  with  me.  My  lord,' 
added  the  witness,  observing  the  surprise  his  evidence 
awakened,  '  I  am  minister  of  the  parish,  and  have  long 
known  all  the  parties,  but  never  Imd  displeasure  against 
any  of  them,  nor  they  with  me,  but  as  I  was  minister. 
The  thing  was  wonderful  to  me,  but  I  have  not  interest 
in  the  matter,  except  as  called  on  to  testify  to  the  truth. 
My  lord,  my  brother,  who  is  minister  of  the  next 
parish,  is  here  present,  and  I  am  sure  saw  all  that  ] 
have  affirmed.' " 

Hereupon,  the  brother,  being  sworn,  he  confirmed  th< 
above  evidence  in  every  particular ;  and  the  first  witness 
added,  that  having  dipped  his  finger  into  what  appeared 
to  be  blood,  he  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  really  so.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  that  this  extraordinary  drcomstanoe  mu0l 
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hate  ooounedy  if  it  oocurred  at  all,  when  the  body  had 
been  upwards  of  a  month  dead ;  for  it  was  taken  up  in 
eoDflequenoe  of  yarions  rumours  implicating  the  pri- 
■oners,  affcer  the  coroner's  inquest  had  given  in  a  verdict 
oi  fdo  de  se.  On  their  first  trial,  they  were  acquitted* 
but,  an  appeal  being  brought,  they  were  found  guilty 
and  executed  It  was  on  this  latter  occasion  that  the 
above  strange  evidence  was  given,  which,  being  taken 
down  at  the  time  by  Sir  John  Maynard,  then  Seijeant- 
at-Law,  stands  recorded,  as  I  have  observed,  in  Har- 
grave's  edition  of  ''  State  Trials.** 

The  above  circumstances  occurred  in  the  year  1628, 
and  in  1688  the  blood  ordeal  was  again  had  recourse  to 
in  the  trial  of  Sir  Philip  Stansfield  for  parricide,  on 
which  occasion  the  body  had  also  been  buried,  but  for 
a  short  time.  Certain  suspicions  arising,  it  was  disin- 
terred and  examined  by  the  surgeons,  and  from  a  variety 
of  indicationB,  no  doubt  remained  that  the  old  man  had 
been  murdered,  nor  that  his  son  was  guilty  of  his  death. 
When  the  body  had  been  washed  and  arrayed  in  dean 
linen,  the  nearest  relations  and  friends  were  desired  to 
lift  it,  and  replace  it  in  the  coffin;  and  when  Sir  Philip 
placed  his  hand  under  it,  he  suddenly  drew  it  back, 
stained  with  blood,  exclaiming,  ''Oh,  Crodr*  and  letting 
the  body  fall,  he  cried, "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  P  and 
went  and  bowed  himself  over  a  seat  in  the  church,  in 
which  the  corpse  had  been  inspected.  Kepeated  testi- 
monies are  given  to  this  circumstance  in  the  coiurse  of 
the  trial;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  a  man  of  strong  intellect,  and  wholly  free 
from  superstition,  admits  it  as  an  established  fact  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury. 

In  short,  we  are  all,  though  in  different  degrees^  the 
subjects  of  a  variety  of  subtle  influences,  which,  more  or 
less,  neutralize  each  other,  and  many  of  which,  therefon% 
we  never  observe;  and  frequently  when  we  do  observe 
the  effects,  we  have  neither  time  nor  capacity  for  tiudng 
the  cause;  and  when  in  more  susceptible  organism 
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swell  effects  are  manifested,  we  content  ourselves  with 
referring  the  phenomena  to  disease  or  imposture.  The 
exemption,  or  the  power,  whichever  it  may  be,  by  which 
certain  persons  or  races  are  enabled  to  handle  venomoui 
animalfl  with  impunity,  is  a  subject  that  deserveti  much 
more  attention  than  it  has  met  with;  but  nobody  thinks 
of  investigating  secrets  that  «ecm  rather  curious  than 
profitable;  besides  which,  to  believe  these  things,  implies 
a  reflection  on  one's  sagacity.  Yet,  every  now  and  then, 
I  hear  of  &cts  so  extraordinary,  which  come  to  me 
from  undoubted  authority,  that  I  can  see  no  reason  in 
the  world  for  rejecting  others  that  are  not  much  more 
so.  For  example,  ocly  the  other  day,  Mr.  B.  C,  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  Scotland,  who  has  lived  a  great 
deal  abroad,  informed  me,  that  having  frequently  heard 
of  the  singular  phenomenon  to  be  observed  by  placing 
a  scorpion  and  a  mouse  together  under  a  glass,  he  al 
length  tried  the  experiment;  and  the  result  perfectly 
established  what  he  had  been  previously  unable  to 
believe.  Both  animals  were  evidently  frightened;  but 
the  scorpion  made  the  first  attack,  and  stung  the  mouse, 
which  defended  itself  bravely,  and  killed  the  scorpion. 
The  victory,  however,  was  not  without  its  j^enalties;  for 
the  mouse  swelled  to  an  unnatural  size,  and  seemed  iii 
danger  of  dying  from  the  poison  of  its  defeated  antago- 
nist, when  it  relieved  itself  and  was  cured,  by  eating 
the  scorpion,  which  was  thus  proved  to  be  an  antidote 
|t>  its  own  venom;  fiimishing  a  most  interesting  and 
/emarkable  instance  of  isopathy. 

There  is  a  religious  sect  in  Africa,  not  &x  fr^m 
Algiers,  which  eat  the  most  venomous  serpents  alive, 
and  certainly,  it  is  said,  without  extracting  their  fangs. 
They  declare  they  enjoy  the  privilege  from  their 
founder.  The  creatures  writhe  and  struggle  between 
their  teeth;  but  possibly  if  they  do  bite  them,  the  bite 
is  innocuous. 

Then,  not  to  mention  the  common  expedients  of 
•ztracting  the  poisonous  fangoi.  or  forcing  the  aniuuj  by 
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npealed  bitingB  to  exhaust  their  venon^  the  fi^t  aeenu 
W  well  established  to  be  longer  doubted,  that  tiieie 
^re  poBons  ia  whom  the  &culty  of  channin^  or  in 
other  words  disarming  serpents,  is  inherent,  as  the 
Faylli  and  Marsi  of  old;  and  the  people  mentioned  by 
Bruce,  Hasselquist,  and  Lempriere,  who  were  them- 
selves eye-witnesses  of  the  facts  they  relate.  With 
respect  to  the  Mand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Hdioga1)alus  made  their  priests  fling  venomous  serpents 
into  Uie  circus  when  it  was  Ml  of  people,  and  that 
many  perished  by  the  bites  of  these  animals,  which  the 
Marsi  haA  handled  with  impunity.  The  modem 
charmers  Uild  Bruce,  that  their  immunity  was  bom  with 
them;  and  it  was  established  beyond  a  doubt,  during 
the  French  expedition  into  Egypt,  that  these  people  go 
from  house  to  house  to  destroy  serpents,  as  men  do  rats  in 
this  country.  They  declare  that  some  mysterious  instinct 
guides  them  to  the  animals,  whom  they  immediately 
aeixe  with  fuiy,  and  tear  to  pieces  with  their  hands  and 
teeth.  The  negroes  of  the  Antilles  can  smell  a  serpent 
which  they  do  not  see,  and  of  whose  presence  a  Euro- 
pean is  quite  insensible;  and  Madame  Galderon  de  la 
Barca  mentions,  in  her  letters  from  Mexico,  some 
singular  cases  of  exemption  from  the  pernicious 
effects  of  venomous  bites;  and  further  relates,  that  in 
some  parts  of  America,  where  rattle-snakes  are  ex- 
tremely abundant,  they  have  a  custom  of  inoculating 
children  with  the  poison,  and  that  this  is  a  preservative 
from  further  injury.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true;  but 
it  is  so  much  the  fiishion,  in  these  days,  to  set  down  to  the 
account  of  fitble  everything  deviating  from  our  daily 
experience,  that  travellers  may  repeat  these  stories  fear 
ages,  before  any  competent  person  will  take  the  trouble 
of  verifying  the  report  However,  taking  the  evidence 
altogether,  it  appears  dear  that  there  does  exist,  in 
some  persons,  a  faculty  of  producing  in  these  <tnifn<LV 
a  sort  of  numbness,  or  engourdisaemerU,  which  renders 
them  for  the  time  incapable  of  mischief;  though  of  the 
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nature  of  the  power  we  are  utterly  ignorant,  unites  it 
be  magnetia  THe  senses  of  animals,  although  genetally 
resembling  ours,  are  yet  extremely  different  in  various 
respects;  and  we  know  that  many  of  them  have  one 
faculty  or  another  exalted  to  an  intensity  oi  which  we 
have  no  precise  conception.  Galen  asserted,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Marsi  and  Paylli  themselves,  that  they 
obtained  their  immunity  by  feeding  on  the  flesh  of 
venomous  animals;  but  Pliny,  Eliaii,  Silius  Italicus^ 
and  others,  accoimt  for  the  privilege  by  attributing  it 
to  the  use  of  some  substance  of  a  powerM  nature,  with 
which  th^  rubbed  their  bodies,  and  most  modem 
travellers  incline  to  the  same  explanation;  but  if  this 
were  the  elucif  Mion  of  the  mystery,  I  suspect  it  would 
be  easily  detected. 

It  is  observable  that  in  all  countries  where  a  secret 
of  this  sort  exists,  there  is  always  found  some  custom 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  either  the  cause  or  the 
consequence  of  the  discovery.  In  Hindostan,  for  ex- 
ample, in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  an  accusation,  the 
cobra  cappello  is  flung  into  a  deep  pot  of  earth  with  a 
ring,  and  if  the  supposed  criminal  succeeds  in  extracting 
the  ring  without  being  bitten  by  the  serpent,  he  is  ac- 
counted innocent.  So  the  sacred  asps  in  Egypt  inflicted 
death  upon  the  wicked,  but  spared  the  good.  Dr. 
Allnut  mentions  that  he  saw  a  negro  in  Africa  touch 
the  protruded  tongue  of  a  snake  with  the  black  matter 
from  the  end  of  his  pipe,  which  he  said  was  to- 
bacco oil  The  effects  were  as  rapid  as  a  shock  of 
electricity.  The  animal  never  stirred  again,  but  stiffened, 
•ndwasasrigidandhardasifit  had  been  dried  in 
the  sun. 

It  is  related  of  Machamut,  a  Moorish  King,  that  he 
fed  on  poisons  tUl  his  bite  became  fatal  and  his  saliva 
venomous.  Coelius  Ehodiginus  mentions  the  same 
thing  of  a  woman  who  was  thus  mortal  to  all  her 
lovers;  and  Avicenna  mentions  a  man  whose  bite  wm 
frtal  in  the  same  way. 
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The  boy  that  was  foiind  in  the  foiert  of  Ard^n,  in 
1563,  and  who  had  been  nourished  by  a  she  wolf,  made 
a  great  deal  of  money  for  a  short  time  after  he  was  in- 
troduced to  civilized  life,  by  exemptiog  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  shepherds  from  the  peril  they  nightly  ran 
of  being  devoured  by  wolves.  This  he  did  by  stroking 
them  with  his  hands,  or  wetting  them  with  his  saliva^ 
after  which  they  for  some  time  enjoyed  an  immunity. 
His  Acuity  was  discovered  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  beasts  he  kept  never  being  attacked.  It  left  him, 
however,  when  he  was  about  fourteen,  and  the  wolves 
ceased  to  distinguish  him  from  other  human  beings. 

However  my  readers  will,  I  think,  ere  now  have 
supped  full  with  vxmdera.  if  not  with  horrors,  and  it  is 
time  I  should  bring  this  book  to  a  conclusion.  If  I 
have  done  no  more,  I  trust  I  shall  at  least  have  afforded 
some  amusement;  but  I  shall  be  better  pleased  to  learn 
that  I  have  induced  any  one,  if  it  be  hU  one,  to  look 
upon  life  and  death,  and  the  mysteries  that  attach  to 
both,  with  a  more  curious  aud  inquiring  eye  than  they 
have  hitherto  done.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would 
be  a  fi^reat  step  if  mankind  could  familiarize  themselves 
with  (he  idea  that  they  are  spirits  iucorpoiated  for  a 
time  in  the  flesh ;  but  that  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
nexion between  soul  and  body,  though  it  changes  the 
external  conditions  of  the  former,  leaves  its  moral  state 
unaltered.  What  a  man  has  made  himself,  he  will  be; 
his  state  is  the  result  of  his  past  life,  and  his  heaven  or 
hell  are  in  himself.  At  death,  we  enter  upon  a  new 
course  of  life;  and  what  tliat  life  shall  be,  depends 
upon  ourselves.  If  we  have  provided  oil  for  our  lamps, 
and  fitted  ouselves  for  a  noble  destiny,  and  the  fellow- 
4iip  of  the  great  and  good  spirits  that  have  passed  away, 
fich  will  be  our  portion;  but  if  we  have  misused  our 
ident,  and  sunk  our  souls  in  the  sensual  pleasures  or 
lase  passions  of  this  world,  we  shall  carry  our  desires 
tnd  passions  with  us,  to  make  our  torment  iu  the  other ; 
»i*  perhaps  be  tethered  to  the  earth  bv  some  inez 
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tingnishable  remorie  or  disappointed  scheme,  like  tnose 
nnluippy  spirits  I  haye  been  writing  about;  and  that  per- 
hsk-ps  for  hundreds  of  years ;  for  although  evidentlj  freed 
from  many  of  the  laws  of  space  and  matter,  whilst  unable 
to  leave  the  earth,  they  are  still  the  children  of  time,  and 
have  not  entered  into  eternity.  It  is  surely  absurd  to 
expect  that  because  our  bodies  have  decayed  and  fEdlen 
away,  or  been  destroyed  by  an  accident,  that  a  miracle 
is  to  be  wrought  in  our  favour,  and  that  the  miser's 
love  of  gold,  or  the  profligate's  love  of  vice,  is  to  be 
immediately  extinguished,  and  to  be  superseded  by 
inclinations  and  tastes  better  suited  to  his  new  con- 
dition! New  circumstances  do  not  so  rapidly  en- 
gender a  new  mind  here,  that  we  should  hope  they 
will  do  so  there:  more  especially,  as,  in  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  know  what  facilities  of  improvement  may 
remain  to  us;  and  in  the  second,  since  the  law,  that 
like  seeks  like,  must  be  undeviating,  the  blind  will 
seek  the  blind,  and  not  those  who  could  help  them  to 
light. 

I  think,  too,  that  if  people  would  learn  to  remember 
that  they  are  spirits,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  conceiving 
of  themselves  as  individuals,  apart  from  the  body,  they 
would  not  only  be  better  able  to  realize  this  view  of  a 
future  life,  but  they  would  also  find  it  much  less  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that,  since  they  belong  to  the  spiritual 
world,  on  the  one  hand,  quite  as  much  as  they  belong 
to  the  material  world  on  the  other,  these  extraordinary 
&ciilties  which  they  occasionally  see  manifested  by  cer- 
tain individuals,  or  in  certain  states,  may  possibly  be 
out  &int  rays  of  those  properties  which  are  inherent  in 
spirit,  though  temporarily  obscured  by  its  connexion 
with  the  fledi;  and  designed  to  be  so,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  earthly  existence.  The  most  ancient  nations  of 
ihe  world  knew  this,  although  we  have  lost  sight  of  it, 
HB  we  learn  by  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews. 

According  to  the  Cabbalah,  ''  Mankind  are  endowed 
by  nature,  not  only  with  the  &culty  of  penetrating  into 
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the  regiofnB  of  the  supersensiiouB  and  mvisible»  but  also 
of  working  magically  above  and  below;  or  in  the  worlda 
of  light  and  dafkneas.  As  the  Eternal  fills  the  world, 
aees^  and  is  not  seen,  so  does  the  soul — N*8cka/mach~^ 
fill  the  bodjy  and  sees  without  being  seen.  The  soul 
peroeiyes  that  which  the  bodily  eye  cannot^  Sometimes 
a  man  is  seized  suddenly  with  a  fear^  for  which  he 
cannot  account,  which  is^  because  the  soul  decries  an  im- 
pending misfortime.  The  soul  possesses  also  the  power 
of  working  with  the  elementary  matter  of  the  earth, 
so  as  tK>  annihilate  one  form,  and  produce  another. 
Even  by  the  force  of  imagination,  human  beings  can 
injure  other  things;  yea,  even  to  the  slaying  of  a  man. 

gie  new  Platonist,  Paracelsus,  says  the  same  thing.) 
e  Oabbalah  teaches,  that  there  have  in  all  times 
existed  men  endowed  with  powers^  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  work  good  or  evil ;  for  to  be  a  virtuoso  in 
eiti^er,  requires  a  peculiar  spiritual  vigour;  thence,  such 
men  as  heroes  and  priests  in  the  kingdom  of  Tumah — 
(the  kingdom  of  the  clean  and  unclean.)  If  a  maii 
therefore  sets  his  desires  on  what  is  godly,  in  proportion 
as  his  efforts  are  not  selfish,  but  purely  a  seekmg  of  holi- 
ness, he  will  be  endowed  by  the  &ee  grace' of  God  with 
supernatural  faculties:  and  it  is  the  highest  aim  of 
existence,  that  man  should  regaia  his  connexion  with 
his  inward,  original  source,  and  exalt  the  material  and 
earthly  into  the  spiritual  The  highest  degree  of  this 
condition  of  light  and  spirit  is  commonly  called  the 
holy  ecstasy,'*  which  is  apparently  the  degree  attained 
by  the  ecstatics  of  the  Tyrol. 

I  am  very  far  from  meaning  to  imply,  that  it  is  our 
duiy,  or  in  any  way  desirable,  that  we  should  seek  to 
bring  ourselves  into  this  state  of  holy  ecstasy;  which 
seems  to  involve  some  derangement  of  the  noraial  rela- 
tions betwixt  the  soul  and  body;  but  it  is  at  least 
equally  unwise  in  us  to  laugh  at,  or  deny  it,  or  its 
proximate  conditions^  where  they  really  exist.  li  ap- 
pears perfectly  clear,  that,  as  by  giving  ourselves  up 
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irliolly  to  our  external  and  seasuoua  tSto,  we  dim  and 
obscure  the  spirit  of  God  that  is  in  11%  so  bj  anni« 
hilating,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  necessities  of  the  body, 
we  may  so  far  subdue  the  flesh  as  to  loosen  the  bonds 
of  the  spirit,  and  enable  it  to  manifest  some  of  its  in- 
herent endowment£W  Ascetics  and  saints  ha^e  frequently 
done  this  voluntarily,  and  disease,  or  a  peculiar  const!- 
tation^  sometimes  does  it  for  us  involuntarily.  It  is 
fiu*  from  desirable  that  we  should  seek  to  produce  such 
A  state  by  either  means,  but  it  is  extremely  desirable 
that  we  Luld  avanZselTes  of  the  instru^on  to  be 
gained  by  the  simple  knowledge  that  such  phenomena 
have  existed  and  been  observed  in  all  ages;  and  that 
thereby  our  connexion  with  the  spiritual  world  may 
become  a  demonstrated  &^  to  aU  who  choose  to  open 
their  eyes  to  it. 

With  regard  to  the  cases  of  apparitions  I  have  ad- 
duced, they  are  not,  as  I  said  before,  one  hundredth 
part  of  those  I  could  have  brought  forward,  had  I  re* 
sorted  to  a  few  of  the  numerouB  printed  collections  that 
exist  in  all  languagea 

Whether  the  view  I  acfinowledge  myself  to  take  of 
the  &cts  be  or  not  the  correct  one,  whether  we  are  to 
look  to  the  region  of  the  psfychical  or  the  hyperphysical 
for  the  explanation,  the  &cts  themselves  are  certainly 
well  worthy  of  observation;  the  more  so  as  it  will  be 
seen  that,  although  ghosts  are  often  said  to  be  out  of 
&shion,  such  occurrences  are,  in  reality,  as  rife  as  ever; 
whilst,  if  these  shadowy  forms  be  actually  visitors  from 
the  dead,  I  thiok  we  cannot  too  soon  lend  an  attentive 
ear  to  the  tale  their  re-appearance  tells  us. 

That  we  do  not  aU  see  them,  or  that  those  who  pro- 
mise to  come  do  not  all  keep  tryst,  amoimts  to  nothing. 
We  do  not  know  why  they  can  come,  nor  why  they 
cannot;  and  as  for  not  seeing  them,  I  repeat,  we  must 
not  forget  how  many  other  things  there  are  that  we 
do  not  tee;  and  since,  in  sdanco,  we  know  that  these 
are  manitestations  so  delicate  that  they  can  only  be 


